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he has too many competitors. _ T! 
were those who acquired the ability to concentrate and to 
memorize. 


on your feet, to remember instantly and accurately, means gain or loss. 
be “‘forget-proof.”’ 
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absolutely free to every student who en- | 
rolls for my course of memory training 
within ten days after reading this offer. 
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be forwarded on receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Orders may be sent direct to the publishers or 
to the Current Literature Publishing Co. 
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George Cohan’s Find. 


The fact that Geo. M. Cohan has sized 
up and seized upon “The Miracle Man,” by 
Frank L. Packard (Doran), is a compli- 
ment to both writer and dramatist. Mr. 
Packard has written a wonderful story of 
the leavening qualities of unconscious good- 
ness. The fact that he is an engineer and 
knows structural needs, even in books, gave 
the dramatic twist which the ever-growing 
Geo. M. ‘Cohan had the wit and the wisdom 


to recognize. 
—OO— 
The True Adventure of a Play. 


The story by Louis Shipman (Kennerley), 
in which he writes delightfully the tale of 
“D’Arcy of the Guards,” is dedicated to 
“my friend Henry Miller, but for whom 
the supreme adventures of the play would 
never have come true.” From the impulse 
which created it until he read it, finished, 
to his fireside friends, and then sent it 
forth to do battle, he tells in easy and, to 
the uninitiate, most original fashion, the ups 
and downs of playwriting and producing. 
He publishes all contracts and business 
memoranda, as well as letters from friends, 
a fascinating list of celebrities, publishers, 
would-be producers, and critics, through its 
first triumphant performance by Henry Mil- 
ler in San Francisco, and on to further 
triumphs in England. Mr. Shipman’s story 
will give courage to many young play- 
writers; for this true tale covers three 
years of effort; and yet running through 
it is a current of optimism, common sense 
and humor, which is true philosophy. 


it 
“A Novel Without a Bromidiom” 


“Captivating Mary Carstairs,” pseudon- 
ymously published in 1911, has been form- 
ally acknowledged by Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison, author of “Queed” and “V. V.’s 
Eyes,” for the reason that he believes all 
who are interested in his work are entitled 
to see it as a whole. It is interesting to 
know that his reason for a pen-name origi- 
nally was that “Queed” and the Capti- 
vating Mary were accepted at the same 
time, tho “Queed” was written when the 
lady was on her travels. 


—tar— 
Cheer Up. 


In “The Science of Happiness,” by Jean 
Finot, author of “Problems of the Sexes,” 
the author points out the road that leads 
to happiness, and calls it a broad highway 
of light which lies open to the common 
man. After writing the “Problems of the 
Sexes,” he ought to know! Just about a 
year ago Marx was holding happiness 
classes in Paris with the encouragement of 
Maeterlinck. Perhaps France has found it, 
but never by any broad highway. 


tt 
Miinsterberg and Sex. 


Ten years ago Prof. Miinsterberg pub- 
lished his well-known book, “The Ameri- 
cans,” of which Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany have just issued a new popular edition. 
He is quoted recently as having said that 
the book was “written when sexual prob- 
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lems were separated by decency from pub- 
lic discussion”; but he feels that “writing 
as a psychologist, he seeks to grasp under- 
lying mental traits which do not change,” 
and so he considers that his book requires 
no revision. Just what does he mean by 


that? 
it 


Warding Off Old Age. 


“Old Age: Its Cause and Prevention,” by 
Sanford Bennett (Physical Culture Pub- 
lishing Co., $1.50), is the record of the 
author’s own physical rejuvenation, at the 
age of seventy-two, from the creeping perils 
of diminishing sight, rheumatism, indiges- 
tion, and all the bodily failures of increas- 
iug years. The suggestions are practical 
aud to follow them costs nothing. The use 
of drugs is not advocated. 


—O0— 
Aviation. 


“Flying: Some Practical Experiences,” by 
Gustave Hamel and Chas. C. Turner 
(Longmans Green & Co.), includes extra 
chapters on physiological and medical as- 
pects by J. Adler, and on _ wireless 
telegraphy and aviation by Marconi. It 
should prove very interesting, as Mr. 
Hamel has had unequalled experience as 
an aviator. His flying includes over-sea, 
over-mountain, and cross-country work in 
all weathers. 

tt 


Art in Advertising. 


“The Vanguard,” by Edgar Beecher 
Bronson (Doran), proves the many guises 
under which even a book may show its 
face. When, from the publisher’s descrip- 
tions, we learn that the author is a writer 
of daring who has been a journalist, a 
princely adventurer, an explorer, a big- 
game hunter, a lecturer, a ranchman, and 
a man of the world, we are breathless to 
find that, instead of a thrilling tragedy, 
the book is a desert comedy. 

tet 
Marriage. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the reviews of “Idle Wives,” by James Op- 
penheim (Century Co.), have been written 
by women or men. Given a husband with 
old-fashioned ideas about woman, including 
breaking her spirit, a house that runs itself 
through her cleverness, a more than com- 
petent governess for the two children, and 
the devil might surely find work to do. 
Instead, Anne found work. Being Anne, 
she simply had to leave; and with all her 
actual faults and shortcomings, that type 
of husband could never have properly ap- 
preciated any other kind of Anne, and the 
children were far better cared for than 
with a nervous, restless, soul-hungry woman 
for mother. What’s more, Anne proved it: 
or was it Mr. Oppenheim? 


“Love and the Soul Maker,” by Mary 
Austin (Appleton’s), is called by the au- 
thor a “Study of Marriage and Its Re- 
lation to the Problems of Society.” Writ- 
ten in an unusual and most interesting 
style, with a “human interest story” inter- 
woven, should appeal to a wide class of 
readers. It is a ringing call for racial 
betterment through readjusted industrial 
conditions, a study of love and marriage 
and their relation to higher ethical stand- 
ards, and a plea for the sane education 
of the young, with an appreciative under- 
Standing of their poetic and religious 
tendency in adolescence. 


“Still Happy Though Married,” by Rev. 
E. J. Hardy (Scribner), is composed of 
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delicate and humiliating mission. 
A clever woman, a beautiful woman, was Louise of | 


Prussia. 


Had she accomplished her mission that night, | 


the history of Europe would be different today. 
Beneath the surface of the mighty war now going on 
are the secret, twisted threads of intrigue and passions 


of 200 years. 


To understand the fearful upheaval in Europe you 
must know that hidden history of Europe, frankly told 


in imperishable form in 


Library of Historical Romances 


By Loultse Muhibach 
The Hidden Threads of Europe’s History and Romance 


Louise Muhlbach is one of the 
greatest historical novelists that ever 
lived. Her various histories—‘“The 
Thirty Years’ War” and a number 
of others—are classics. Her husband 
also was a famous professor of his- 
tory. From this knowledge and her 
wonderful fancy she wove the big 
facts of history into romance that 
have been breathlessly read by two 
generations. They have been trans- 
lated into ten languages—they have 
been read and reread by millions of 
eople. For this woman got to the 
inner heart of those mer and women 
at the heads of armies and on 
thrones as no historian could. 

Read the strange story of Fred- 


reduced prices. 
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erick the Great, the man who made 
the German people. 

Read of the Empress Josephine, of 
Marie Antoinette and Napoleon, and 
of Hortense Beauharnais, a simple 
girl who became a sad queen. And 
further back in the history of Eu- 
rope see the beginnings of the reign- 
ing houses of today; read of Prince 
Eugene (that Gallant Knight); read 
of Talleyrand and William of Or- 
ange and of thousands of men and 
women who until now have been 
mere historical figures to you. 

Here are more than 10,000 pages 
of fascinating romance, that you'll 
read because you want to and here 
you learn history in such fashion 
that you will never forget it. 
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thirty-nine chapters which have been clev- 
erly entitled the authors “thirty-nine ar- 
ticles of faith” in matrimony. Following, 
after thirty years, his “How to be Happy 
Though Married,” it is interesting to find 
so sane an outlook in these days of matri- 
monial vagaries and divorce statistics. He 
claims that marriage is no laughing mat- 
ter, the only thing more serious being not 
to be married. 


“The Price of Love,” by Arnold Bennett 
(Harper’s), has been advertized as an en- 
tirely new kind of who-stole-the-money 
story. The real story, however, seems to 
be the tragedy of Rachel in her gradual 
realization of the man of weak will and 
“stained soul,” whom she has promised to 
love, honor and obey. There is, no doubt, 
a love that endures; but continuous spend- 
ing spells “spent” at the last, and even 
Mr. Bennett cannot make Rachel keep her 
faith in the face of utter disillusion. 


it 


“They Who Knock at Our Gates,” by 
Mary Antin (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is 
a remarkable presentation of the immigra- 
tion problem. It is also a plea for all the 
hordes who flock to our shores, and in 
its eloquence is often both provocative and 
stimulating. The book is spoken of by 
those in high places as epoch-making in 
its romantic fervor of liberty, equality and 
fraternity. 


eee 


Stories of the Prairies. 


In “A Stepdaughter of the Prairies” 
(Macmillan), by Miss Margaret “Lynn, 
member of the English Faculty of the 
University of Kansas, we have a new 
writer of fiction who shows us prairie life 
from an unusual and fascinating point of 
view: that of a child whose heart was 
filled with dislike almost to fear, of the 
great lonely wastes and the silences. When 
she learned to hear the human note, to 
study things as they touched people, she 
loved it and it is that which gives her nar- 
rative a compelling interest. 

The scene of E. S. Moffat’s story, “The 
Desert and Mrs. Ajax” (Moffat, Yard & 
Co.), is laid near the famous Death Val- 
ley, with not a real villain in it. It has 
been called human, romantic, humorous, 
and yet withal there is that note of fatalism 
peculiar to the people of the Nevada 
deserts. 


ttt 


Efficiency. 


“The Job, the Man, the Boss,” by 
Katherine Blackford and Arthur New- 
comb (Doubleday, Page & Co.), is a clear 
discussion of the problem of waste in Big 
Business. The authors present, as an 
efficiency plan, a central reservoir of serv- 
ice called an Employment Department. As 
the cause of most of the world’s waste in 
humans is the square peg in the round 
hole, any workable plan for intelligent 
transplantation ought to be of immense 
value. 
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One student writes: ‘I know that you 
will be pleased when I tell you that I 
have just received a check for $125 from 
‘Everybody's’ for a humorous story. 
They ask for more. I am feeling very 
happy, jand very grateful to Dr. Esen- 
wein. 
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Art For Art’s Sake. 


“New Guides to Old Masters,” by John 
C. Van Dyke (Scribner’s), are said to be 
the only descriptive and critical art guides 
in existence. There are twelve volunfts 
covering the entire field and composed of 
clear critical notes by one high in authority. 
They should be part of every traveler's 





equipment as much as his Baedeker. 


“History and Methods 
Ancient and Modern,” by James 
(Dutton), is a text-book for the use of 
students and treats of methods, materials 
and practice of the art of painting, in its 
broadest sense. 


“Cubists and Post-Impressionism,” 
Arthur Jerome Eddy (McClurg), 


by 


well as the artists 


taining style. 
tempted to explain the inexplicable with 
fine illustrations, but one is reminded, 
nevertheless, of a recent newspaper critic 
who said: “The trouble with the new art 


just now is too much ethical formula, too | 
much declaration of moral principle, too | 
much talk about art and too little sheer | 


creative power.” 


“Art and Common Sense,” by Royal 
Cortissoz (Scribner’s), is a collection of 
miscellaneous papers by the art editor of 
the N. Tribune, dealing with artistic 
studies and impressions 
cultivated and critical point of view. The 
title alone should make it worth while. 


“Architecture and the Allied Arts,” by 
Alfred M. Brooks (Bobbs-Merrill Co.), 
is preeminently of interest to the layman 
in that it dispenses with technical terms, 
and explains clearly the relations to each 
other of the successive styles of archi- 
tecture, and their historic sequence. One 
enthusiast writes: “Since Art is a subject 


ignored in three-quarters of the universe | 


and since the average American looks upon 
it as alien to human nature, to be heeded 
only by the eccentric few, there is an 


urgent call for a movement to proclaim | 


the manifold uses of art and the inherent 
connection between great art and common 


sense, which is but one way of felicitating | 
the publishers and the public upon the ap- |! 


pearance of a work so well balanced, so 
lucid and so sane.” 


—tRt 


Animals You Ought to Know. 


“The Antarctic Penguins,” by G. Mur- 


| 


of Painting— | 
Ward 


is a dis- | 
cussion of art and the new radicalism, as | 
“involved”; and is writ- | 
ten with familiar knowledge and in enter- | 
The publishers have at- | 


from a_ highly | 


ray Levick, P.N. (McBride, Nast & Com- | 


pany), comes from the pen of a member 
of the scientific staff of the Scott Antarctic 
expedition. It is illustrated with wonder- 
ful photographs, and is a remarkable study 


of the community life of the Penguins and 


their many strangely human traits. 


“Life Histories of African Game Ani- 
mals,” by Theodore Roosevelt 
mund Heller (Scribner), is a compre- 
hensive scientific presentation of an almost 
untouched field, and is of almost equal 
interest to the layman and sportsman as 
to the scientific naturalists. The book has | 
grown out of the Smithsonian African | 
expedition of five years ago under the di- | 
tection of Colonel Roosevelt. Edmund | 
Heller, his co-author, has traversed the | 
same country with Paul Rainey and Carl | 
Akely, so the book is in every sense a) 
“joint scientific responsibility.” \ 


and Ed-; 
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What is Your 


Purpose in Life? 


Are you working toward a definite, well defined goal? Have you decided what 
you will accomplish in life? Or are you a mere automaton 
circumstance, doing what you are told? A cog in a wheel? 


The Law of Great 
Thinking. 

The Four Factors on 
which it depends. 
How to develop ana- 

lytical power. 

How to think “all 
around” any _ sub- 
ject. 

How to throw the 
mind into deliber- 
ate, controlled, pro- 
ductive thinking. 

Detailed directions 
for Perfect Mind 
Concentration. 

How to acquire the 
power of Consecu- 
tive Thinking, Rea- 
soning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the 
skill of Creative 
Writing. 
ow to 
against 
Thought. 

How to drive from 
the mind all un- 
welcome thoughts. 

How to follow any 
line of thought 
with keen, concen- 
trated Power. 

How to develop Rea- 
soning Power. 

How to handle the 
mind in Creative 
Thinking. 

The secret of Build- 
ing Mind Power. 
How the Will is made 
to act. 
How to 
Will. 
How a Strong Will is 
Master of Body. 
What creates Human 

Power. 

The Six Principles of 
Will training. 
Definite Methods 
developing Will. 
The NINETY-NINE 
METHODS for us- 
ing Will Power in 
the Conduct of 


Principles of 
in Mental, 
Personal 


guard 
errors in 


test your 


for 


ife. 

Seven 
drill 
Physical, 
power. 


FIFTY-ONE 


MAX- 
IMS for Applied 
power of Perception, Mem- 
ory, Imagination, Self- 
Analysis, Control. 

How to develop a strong, 
keen gaze 

How to concentrate the eve 
upon what is before you— 
object, person, printed 
page work. 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body well- 
poised, 

How to open the Mind and 
body for reception of in- 
coming power. 

How to Exercise the nerves. 

How tothrow off Worry 

How to overcome the tyranny 
of the Nervous Svstem 

How to secure steady nerves. 

Howto maintain the Central 
Factors of Bodily health 

Difficulties in Mastering 
Harmful Habits 
he Law of Will-Power in 
Habits. 

The Mental Law of Habit 
Cure. 

The Seven Laws for ridding 
yourself of Proiane Speak- 


ing. 

The Fifteen Star Methods for 
mastering Anger and Irri- 
tability. 

The Psycho-Physical Cause 
of the Drink Habit. 

Nine demonstrated regimes 
for mastering this curse. 

Etc., etc., etc. 











Perhaps you have a definite ambition—per- 
haps you feel that you will some day be 
somewhere, but are you making progress? 
Does each day bring you nearer that goal? 
Or are you being constantly turned aside by 
habits, fears, circumstances or the will of others. 


The Secret of Achievement 


No man has ever achieved success 
he has learned to use his will—upon that 
does success hinge. When the will fails, 
the battle is lost. The will is the weapon 
of achievement. Show me a big successful 
man, and I'll show you a strong-willed man, 
every time—whether a fighter, statesman, law- 
yer, doctor or business man 

Innumerable editorials and books have been 
written about the necessity of an indomitable will 

Everyone knows that it is true, but never 
until now has there been a course in will 
training which actually teaches how to develop 
the will—how to make use of this God-given 
faculty, so as to actually accomplish, in spite 
of all obstacles, that which you set as your 
goal in life. 

Latent in all normal beings is 
waiting to be developed and trained 
it is stronger than in others, 
training. But 


until 


will-power 

In some 
without conscious 
in ninety-nine out of every 
hundred people the will is dormant—inactive 
—undeveloped. That is why there are a hun- 
dred failures to one success in life. 


“Power of Will” 


By Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., M.S. 

The author is a scientist whose name ranks 
with Royce, Bergson and James. “Power of 
Will” is the only scientific course in will train- 
ing, and is the result of twenty years of 
research and study. While contained in a 
single volume, this course consists of twenty- 
eight practical lessons which anyone can easily 
study and master—for it not only tells what 
to do, but shows ‘how to do it and provides 
the necessary exercises to develop the will into 
a faculty of irresistible power. 

Over twenty-five thousand intelligent men 
and women of all ages are using “Power of 
Will” as the stepping stone to success. It is 
used by and has helped such master men as 
ed Ben B. Lindsey; Wu Ting Fang, ex- 
J. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut. Governor 
McKelvie, of Nebraska; Asst. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Britt; General Manager Christeson, o 
Wells Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
of Burroughs Adding Machine C Charles 
W. Mears, Advertising Manager of Winton 
Motor Co.; and literally thousands of other 
successful men of affairs. What it has done for 
these men and 25,000 besides, it will do for you. 


You Can Accomplish What You Will 


Any reasonable ambition can be realized. Man can accomplish 
what he wills, if his will is trained to that end. **lower of Will’ 
shows you just what to do fo get resudts—itenables you to become 
master of yourself, master of others—master of circumstance— 
master of your own destiny, instead of being the blind tool of 
others—a cog inawheel. It provides a purpose in life and 
shows how to accomplish that purpose surely and quickly It 
can easily mean the difference between failure and success. 


Send No Money 


The material in ‘‘Power of Will’’ is greater than in 
many correspondence courses in other subjects sel ing 
for $25 and more. It is nota mere book-~ it is a scien- 
tific course in will training, handsomely bound in book 
form, contains 387 pages, and the price is only $3.00. 
So wondertul is this great work— 
so useful, so stimulating—so all- 
powerful a weapon to greater suc- 
cess, and so profound an impres- 
sion is it making throughout the 
world among the thousands who 
are sending for it, that we do not 
ask you to senda single penny in 
a‘tvance. We want you to examine 
the course in your own home, be- 
fore you commit yourself in any 
way. So merely fill out and mail 
the coupon—without money—ES- 
CLOSING. BUSINESS CARD OR 
REFERENCE and we will send you 
“Power of Will’’ prepaid for five 
days’ examination—then if you 
don’t find that itis more than we 
claim, if you are not more than sat- 
isfied that it will prove the greatest 
single factor in your lifesuccess, re- 
mail the book and you are not out 
anything. Mail the coupon NOW. 


Pelton Pu Co. 
1610 Wilcox B 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


Address 
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10 Volumes 
Size, 734 x 51, in. 
Dark Green 
Art Buckram 


THE IDEAL 
EDITION 
FOR THE MAN 
Binding WHO WANTS 
Gold Titles TO READ 

Gold Tops HIS 


Forty Full-Page SHAKESPEARE 


Illustrations 





First Cit. This Cesar was a tyrant. 

Third Cit. Nay, that’s certain: 
We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 

Sec. Cit. Peace! let us hear what Anthony can say. 

Ant. You gentle Romans,— 

All. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 





The above shows the Excellent Type in which this Shakespeare is printed 








SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEATURES 
Giving Particular Value to this Edition 


The Life of Shakespeare (188 pages), by 
James Orchard Hafliwell-Phillipps, F.R.S. 

Chronological list of the plays. 

List of Contemporary plays. 

Index of characters, by which any 
Shakespearian character may be imme- 
diately located in relation to the play and 
acts in which it appears. 

a to each play by Israel Gollancz, 


Introduction to each play by Henry Nor- 
man Hudson, A.M. 

A synopsis of each play by J. Ellis Bur- 
dick, giving briefly and in a condensed form 
an outline of the story of the play. 

Notes, explanatory and critical, in clear, 
readable type, by three famous scholars, 
Israel Gollancz, Henry Norman Hudson, 
and C. H. Herford, accompany the text, 
being placed on the same page as the 
matter to which they refer. 

A glossary following each play, explain- 
ing all obsolete or doubtful terms. 

Study questions on each play which serve 
to outline a course of practical Shakespearian 
study. 











IT IS IMPOSSIBLE 


for you to have any accurate conception of the value of this edition 
of Shakespeare without seeing the books themselves. We would there- 
fore suggest that you fill out the coupon below and mail it to us 
without delay. We will send you the ten volumes, well boxed and 
express prepaid on 


SEVEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 


IF YOU DO NOT FIND THEM TO YOUR SATISFAC- 
TION you may return them to us, express collect. If they 

are satisfactory, you may send us $2.00 within seven days, 

and just $2.00 each month for five months. There are 

cheaper editions of Shakespeare, but there is no edition 4f#/ CURRENT 


° : LIT: 
which is better value for the money. pond pot me 


COMPANY 
WE WANT YOU TO EXAMINE VY 134 West 29th St., 

ew Yor y 
the paper; the large, clear, new type; the V 


first-class binding; the gold titles and gold VY 
tops; the forty full-page illustrations ; 
the editorial features, all of which VA 
combine to make this Shakespeare 
the ideal edition—not merely to 
ornament your bookshelves or 

look pretty on your library 

table, but for real read- 

ing and real study. 


Please send me express 
prepaid, on seven days’ 
approval, one set of Shake- 
speare. If the books are satis- 
factory I shall send you $2.00 
within seven days of their receipt 
and $2.00 per month for five months. 
If they are not satisfactory, I shall 
notify you, and you are to give me in- 
structions to return at your expense. 


If you prefer the more durable three quarters leather binding at $16.00 per set, change payments 
to $2.00 per month for eight months 
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A:REVIEW: OF THE: WORLD 


EUROPE’S WAR AND AMERICA’S 
SYMPATHIES 


Deve first two months of the European war seem to 

have justified all the feelings of horror with which 
such a combat has been looked forward to by a shud- 
dering world for the last forty years. The crash of 
great armies has been unprecedentedly terrific. Mil- 
lions of men have been actively engaged in slaughter- 
ing each other. One nation alone—Austria-Hungary-— 
is reported to have lost, in killed and wounded and 
prisoners, 350;000 men. Cities have been burned, tens 
of thousands of refugees have been driven helpless and 
penniless from their homes, women have been outraged, 
children have been maimed, babies have been bayo- 
netted, men have been burned alive, large cities have 
been bombarded, without warning, from the skies, and 
all the horrors of war in the darkest ages of the world 
seem to have been reproduced. Five of the six conti- 
nents are in some degree involved. South America 
alone has escaped. Canada and Australia and India 
have sent their troops. Fighting has occurred in South 
Africa and in China. Great battles have been fought 
in Belgium, France, East Prussia, Russian Poland, Ga- 
licia, Servia and the lower provinces of Austria-Hun- 
gary. The loss of life can not be estimated, but it has 
been appallingly large. And to all appearances the 
worst is yet to come. It is the wickedest, most unbe- 
lievable event history has ever recorded. 


Germany’s Terrible Drive 
Through France. 


WHat has happened so far, as we go to press, has 
determined nothing as to the ultimate results of 
the war. But this much may be said: that Germany 


has shot her first bolt, with wonderful power and pre- 
cision, and it has failed of its purpose; and that her 
ally has had her armies terribly shattered by the Rus- 
sians, and has had to change from the offensive to the 
defensive against the Servians. 


The German army re- 





mains at this writing undefeated in a single decisive 
engagement either with the Russians or the French. 
Yet it is, nevertheless, an unvictorious army, an army 
obviously balked in its plans and compelled to recast 
its whole scheme of operations. Military strategy, in 
its essentials, seems after all to be very simple. It 
consists in two operations—turning the flanks of the 
enemy, to assail it on the sides and rear and get at its 
lines of communication and supplies; and piercing the 
center to divide the enemy’s army and engage it piece- 
meal. The German campaign through Belgium and 
down into France has been a tremendous effort to turn 
the left flank of the French army. For this purpose 
the Germans went clear through Belgium, then came 
sweeping down through Lille and Amiens and Cam- 
brai and St. Quentin and La Fére and Soissons and 
Meaux, fighting desperately all the way to destroy the 
French left or crumple it up and get in behind the 
French army. The British troops seem to have taken 
the chief force of this tremendous impact and by dog- 
ged resistance and skilful retreats to have kept the line 
of the Allies unbroken. In two weeks, from August 23 
to September 6, the Allies were driven back 150 miles 
or more, and the German troops were by that time 
within gunshot of the outer fortifications of Paris. 


The German Rush Turns 
Into a Retreat. 

HEN came a turn in the tide. While this vast flank- 
ing operation was being carried on, the French cen- 

ter and right held their ground fairly well along the line 
from Belgium to Switzerland. The German right, 
reaching the vicinity of Paris, with the French line still 
intact, had one of two courses before it: either to vastly 
extend its line so as to invest Paris, or to keep up its 
drive at the French flank, now supported by the Paris 
fortifications. It chose the latter course; but, the 
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SUCCESSIVE POSITIONS HELD BY ALLIES IN THEIR RETREAT 
Thus does the military expert of the New York Sun visualize that series of with- 
drawals from the German front which preceded the taking of the offensive by General 


Joffre and the French and British forces. 


French and British still retreating, the German line 
passed beyond Paris and gave a chance to the Paris 
army to emerge and threaten the German flank. Thus 
reinforced, the Allies began to drive the Germans back 
almost as rapidly as they had come, until they were one- 
third of the way back to Belgium. The German retreat 
was no more of a rout than that of the Allies had been; 
-ut the reversed situation, while it left both armies un- 
broken toward the close of the month, was much more 
serious to the Germans from the fact that, with the 
Russians advancing on the East, the lapse of every 
week is worth an army corps to the French. In other 
words, the stars in their courses are literally fighting 
with the Allies. The N. Y. Evening Sun takes an ex- 
treme view of the enforced German retreat. It speaks 
of it as “the overthrow of the tradition of German 
military supremacy,” and it adds: “As gallantly as Na- 
poleon’s veterans at Waterloo the German conscripts 
have upheld their reputation by their fight. But as the 
Old Guard failed they have failed, and with their fail- 
ure the whole splendid fabric of German military domi- 
nation in Europe comes crashing down. Like Napoleon, 
the Kaiser has gambled desperately, splendidly, put all 
his fortunes on a single throw, and the dice have gone 
against him.” 


Appeal of Warring Nations 
to American Sentiment. 

A S the clash of arms has thus proceeded, the clash of 

pens has also been heard, especially in the United 
States. Nothing in this most amazing war is more re- 
markable than the persistent appeals made by the op- 
posing nations to American public sentiment. One 
might think, indeed, that the United States was re- 
garded as a sort of world umpire in the contest, so 
earnest and persistent has been the effort to secure our 
favorable opinion. Belgium despatched an official com- 
mission last month to lay before President Wilson the 
evidences of German outrages in Belgian towns. Kaiser 
William sent to President Wilson a personal despatch 
charging the French with the use of dum-dum bullets 
and defending the action of his soldiers in setting the 
torch to the beautiful old university town of Louvain. 
President Poincaré, of France, sent another cablegram 
to President Wilson, terming the Kaiser’s charge about 
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dum-dum bullets a calumny against France 
made to cover the German use of such bul- 
lets and the commission of other “atroc- 
ities.” All of which leads the Emporia 
Gazette to ask, What do they expect? 


“Did the civilized world think war was 
anything but what it is—a miserable, cow- 
ardly carnival of blood-lust and worse pas- 
sions? . . . Of course, they'll shoot nurses— 
and worse than that; of course, they’ll burn 
towns and outrage the women. Of course, 
they’ll drop bombs and let their devilish pas- 
sions loose upon every defenseless thing. 
For that is war. The Germans are no worse 
than the rest of us. When we go the limit, 
the limit is bad, and war is the everlasting 
lust limit of humanity. War brings men 
down to the brutes quicker than whiskey, 
surer than women, and deadlier than even 
the love of money. The pomp and’ glory of 
war are vain mockeries.” 










German Efforts to Influence 
American Opinion. 
BUF the’ question of American sympathy in this war 
goes back beyond the reports of atrocities. It is 
generally assumed that any big army contains a certain 
number of brutes who, especially when fired by drink, 
are capable of anything. It is also understood that ordi- 
nary bullets may often be made into dum-dum bullets 
by a little manipulation, and that various armies use 
them in warfare with savages and are likely to do so 
in sporadic cases in “civilized” warfare. War is, even 
at the best, a series of atrocities, and the responsibility 
for the war itself is a subject that is still being threshed 
out at great length in the American press. There are 
in the United States nearly ten’ million citizens who 
were born in the warring countries—about one in every 
ten of our population. With the neutrality of Italy and 
even of Spain hanging in the balance, the United States 
is the only great power that is beyond all doubt in a 
position to maintain its neutrality and to render a fairly 
impartial verdict on the war. The Germans and the 
German-Americans, with no other court of appeal to 
go to, have made desperate efforts to secure a verdict 
in their favor here. Aside from the Kaiser’s direct 
appeal to President Wilson, we have had a statement 
from the German Chancellor especially addressed to 
the American people ; a book entitled “The Truth About 
Germany,” published with special reference to public 
opinion in America, sponsored by Prince von Buelow, 
Field Marshal von der Goltz, Dr. Kaempf, president of 
the Reichstag, and seventeen other eminent Germans; 
a pamphlet entitled “How the Franco-German Conflict 
Could Have Been Avoided,” issued by the German 
government, in English, giving the correspondence of 
Prince Henry, George V. and the Kaiser prior to the 
cutbreak of the war, and telegrams between the Ger- 
man Chancellor and the German ambassador at Lon- 
don; a statement signed by Haeckel and Eucken; a de- 
fense of Germany by Dr. Dernburg, former Colonial 
Secretary of Germany; various statements by Count 
Bernstorff, German ambassador at Washington; an ar- 
ticle by Prof. Kuno Francke, of Harvard; others by 
Prof. Schevill, of Chicago University, and Prof. Miin- 
sterberg, of Harvard. In addition there is the German 
“White Paper,” the official record of Germany’s diplo- 
matic correspondence preceding the war. 




















AMERICAN OPINION 


America’s Verdict Remains 
Adverse to Germany. 
T CAN NOT be said, therefore, that the United 
States is ignorant of the German side of the case. 
No other side, indeed, has been presented so elaborately 
and so vigorously. And as far as we can see, all this 
effort has made practically no impression upon Amer- 
ican sentiment in general, outside the ranks of the Ger- 
man-Americans themselves. The conclusions that seem 
to remain fixed in the American mind are that the 
Kaiser had it in his power to stop the war and failed 
to do so; that Austria-Hungary was recklessly severe 
in her attitude toward Servia because Germany had 
promised to back her up; and that the violation of Bel- 
gium’s neutrality was an indefensible proceeding that 
can not be explained away or justified. In addition, 
there is a marked disposition to include the Czar or 
his advisers with the Kaiser and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria-Hungary as also blameworthy, and to denounce the 
whole war as dynastic-made. Here is a sample view 
taken by the Springfield Republican after reading the 
German diplomatic documents : 


“Nothing in the German documents disposes of the sus- 
picion that responsibility for the war lies with Germany and 
Austria; on the contrary, their publication changes the sus- 
picion to certitude. 

“That England was working for peace is shown beyond 
cavil by the bald documents presented without comment by 
the English Government; they speak for themselves. Sir 
Edward Grey was prompt and resourceful in action; he had 
a helpful pian to suggest, but was ready to fall in with any 
other. France was for peace, Italy was for peace, Russia 
was for peace, and would gladly have let the dispute be- 
tween Austria and Servia be adjusted by the four powers 
not directly concerned. What was the attitude of Ger- 
many? Did it helpfully support these efforts? On the con- 
trary, it followed a course which could only lead to war, 
and its white paper is little more than an attempt to justify 
that course... . 

“No evidence whatever is offered that the wrongs of 
which Austria complained could not have been rectified by 
the disinterested powers. Austria insisted on war, and 
Germany, with full knowledge that Russia would be in- 
volved, encouraged her belligerent course and frustrated 
England’s efforts for peace.” 


An Important Admission In 
Germany’s Own Case. 


Most important of all the documents in the case, 
in its effect upon American sentiment, seems to be 
the statement made by the German government in pre- 
senting the diplomatic correspondence known as the 
German “White Paper,” published in full in the N. Y. 
Times, August 24. This is the statement: 


“In view of these circumstances [Servia’s agitation 
against Austria], Austria had to admit that it would not 
be consistent either with the dignity or self-preservation of 
the monarchy to look on longer at the operations on the 
other side of the border without taking action. The Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government advised us of this view of the 
situation and asked our opinion in the matter. We were 
able to assure our ally most heartily of our agreement with 
her view of the situation and to assure her that any action 
that she might consider it necessary to take in order to put 
an end to the movement in Servia directed against the ex- 
istence of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy would receive 
our approval. We were fully aware in this connection that 
war-like moves on the part of Austria-Hungary against 
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From the New York Sus 
THE POSITION ON SEPTEMBER 12-15 
The allies have again pushed back the German right and have gained 
from thirty-seven to forty-seven miles. The scene of the hardest fight- 
ing on the French left was in the region of La Ferte Gaucher, at 
Esternay and Montmirail. 


Servia would bring Russia into the question and might 
draw us into a war in accordance with our duties as an 
ally. However, recognizing the vital interests of Austria- 
Hungary which were at stake, we could neither advise our 
ally to a compliance that would have been inconsistent with 
her dignity, nor could we deny her our support in this great 
hour of need.” 


This is taken as an admission that Germany gave 
Austria a free hand in her treatment of Servia, fully 
realizing that this would probably draw in Russia and 
then Germany. Austria’s treatment of Servia consisted 
in making a series of demands of which Sir Edward 
Grey said, “I had never before seen one state address 
to another independent state a document of so formi- 
dable a character.’”’ Servia was given forty-eight hours 
to comply in full. Sir Edward Grey’s effort to have the 
time extended met with no second from Germany. The 
latter’s position was that no outside interference should 
come between Austria and Servia. The Kaiser himself 
refused to interfere; but he did strive to mediate be- 
tween Austria and Russia afterwards. Those two coun- 
tries were still negotiating a settlement of the matter 
when the Kaiser’s ultimatum to Russia was issued de- 
manding a cessation of her mobilization within twenty- 
four hours. The real rupture came not between Russia 
and Austria, but between Russia and Germany. 


Results Dr. Eliot Hopes For 
From the War. 

UT of all the mass of material in the American 

press, one article stands well to the front by rea- 
son of the name attached to it and the careful modera- 
tion of tone used in it. It is by the ex-president of Har- 
vard, Dr. Charles W. Eliot. In searching for the causes 
of the war, he lays stress upon two old and widespread 
evils in Europe from which America has been exempt 
for at least 150 years. “The first is secret diplomacy 
with power to make issues and determine events, and 
the second is autocratic national executives who can 
swing the whole physical force of the nation to this 
side or that without consulting the people or their rep- 
resentatives.” So long as such diplomacy and such ex- 
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the Swiss form, and an international 
force agreed upon strong enough to 
deal with any nation that may sud- 
denly become lawless. None of these 
desirable results can, however, in Dr. 
Eliot’s judgment, come to pass from 
a victory by Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. Should they succeed, he 
goes on to say, in their present under- 
taking, “the whole civilized world 
would be obliged to bear continuously, 
and to an ever-increasing amount, the 
burdens of great armaments, and 
would live in constant fear of sud- 
den invasion, now here, now there— 
a terrible fear, against which neither 
treaties nor professions of peaceable 
intentions would offer the least secu- 








TRANSPORTING THE WOUNDED THROUGH LONDON 
Notwithstanding the strain to which they have been put by the experiences of the great 


rity.” Thinking Americans, Dr. Eliot 


STREETS , 
goes on to say, can not forget the im- 


retreat, the soldiers under the British General French are reported cheerful and their hospital -mense services Germany has rendered 


condition satisfactory. The wounded and missing turn out to be less in number than was at 
first reported—s,200 out of a total of 84,000 British on the left flank of the French. 


ecutives exist, “so long,” says Dr. Eliot, “will civiliza- 
tion be liable to such explosions as have taken place this 
August.” Two results of the war he hopes for are the 
substitution of treaties publicly discussed and sanc- 
tioned for all secret diplomacy and secret understand- 
ings ; and the requirement that war shall not be declared 
hereafter by emperors, kings, sultans or presidents with- 
out the agreement of a national assembly. As to the 
economic and commercial causes of the war, the desire 
for new colonies and new seaports and an extension of 
trade, Dr. Eliot undertakes to voice the sentiment of 
the American people as follows: 


“They believe that extensions of national territory should 
be brought about only with the indubitable consent of the 
majority of the people most nearly concerned. They also 
believe that commerce should always be a means of pro- 
roting good-will, and not ill-will, among men, and that all 
legitimate and useful extensions of the commerce of a 
m<nufacturing and cdémmercial nation 


to civilization during the last hundred 
years and they do not desire any 
abridgment of her power to serve letters, science, educa- 
ticn and art as the outcome of the war “which she has 
ntered so rashly and selfishly and in so barbarous a 
spirit.” But most educated Americans, he is persuaded, 
“hope and believe that by defeating the German barba- 
rousness the Allies will only promote the noble German 
civilization.” It seems to him that Great Britain, France 
and Russia are “fighting for freedom and civilization.” 
The presence of Russia in the group seems like an ab- 
normal phenomenon; but he recalls that Russia sub- 
mitted to the “concert of Europe’ when her victorious 
armies were seventeen miles from Constantinople, that 
she emancipated her serfs, proposed the Hague confer- 
ence, initiated the Duma and has lately offered auton- 
omy to the Poles and equal rights of citizenship to the 
Jews. Dr. Eliot has hopes, therefore, even of Russia, 
and speaks of the “high aspirations” and “fine idealism”’ 
shown in her literature. 





may be procured through the policy of 
the ‘open door’—which means nothing 
more than that all nations should be al- 
lowed to compete on equal terms for the 
trade of any foreign people, whether 
backward or advanced in civilization. 
. . . They also believe that peaceable ex- 
tensions of territory and trade will af- 
ford adequate relief from the economic 
pressure on a population too large for 
the territory it occupies, and that there 
is no need of forcible seizure of terri- 
tory to secure relief.” 


In confirmation of America’s good 
faith in these respects, he. refers to 
our course in Cuba, in Mexico and in 
China. 


What Would Happen If Germany 
and Austria Succeed. 


F MODERN civilization is to be 
preserved, Dr. Eliot goes on to say, 
armaments must hereafter be limited, 
an international Supreme Court es- 


FORMATION 
The simple violation of the neutrality of Belgium, says M. Vandervlede, Belgian Socialist 
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OF A CAMP IN BELGIUM UNDER HOT PRESSURE 


. . : leader, was not so grave a matter. What is grave is that after the Belgian resistance the 
tablished, national armies changed to Germans waged “a war of vindictivences.” 
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Germans, it is charged, bombarded it. 






Appeals to America Against 
the “Rule of the Knout.” 


HIS uneasiness manifested by Dr. Eliot as to the 

effect which a victory of the Allies may have upon 
-Russian dominance in Europe is shared by many Amer- 
icans. To it the German-Americans have made their 
most effective appeal. The German Chancellor, for in- 
stance, speaks of “German culture and civilization fight- 
ing against a half Asiatic and slightly cultured bar- 
barism.” Dr. Dernburg says: “The great issue has 
been and is now whether the Slav is to rule from the 
Japanese Sea to Berlin and further 













IN EUROPE 


THE FLIGHT FROM MALINES 
Malines was an open city. “It is a violation of the laws of war,’ according to a Belgian 
statement, “to bombard an unfortified town which is not occupied by a hostile force.’’ There 
was not a single soldier in Malines, most of the inhabitants even having fled. Yet the 
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The Slav Menace and 
German Militarism. 
VEN on this question of Russia's 
influence after the war there is, 
however, in the opinion of the Spring- 
field Republican, another side. “Ger- 
man denunciation of Russia as a re- 
actionary despotism,” it says, “would 
have more point if Germany's quar- 
rels were not precisely with Russian 


liberalism.” It goes on to say: 


“Russian despotism has never been so 
the two countries 


odious as to prevent 

from being on good terms; on the con- 
trary, one advantage sought by the 
‘Dreikaiserhiindniss’ after the Franco- 
Prussian war was the joint action of 
the three reactionary empires, Austria, 
Germany and Russia, against the in- 
ternational socialistic movement, which 
gained so much ground in Europe in 
the ‘7os. It is precisely in proportion 
as liberalism has made progress in Rus- 
sia that the interests of the two coun- 
tries have clashed, which explains the 


general lack of sympathy with the Duma 
shown in Germany and the support given 


to the Czar by the German Emperor in a harsh repression 


of the popular risings in the Baltic provinces ten years ago.” 


The Slav menace, the Teutonic menace, and all other 
racial menaces seem to carry little convincing power 


to the American mind. 
ever, is the menace of autocracy, and it seems to see in 


What it senses instantly, how- 


German militarism and in Russian despotism one and 


the same menace. 


The N. Y. Times holds the three 


dynasties of Germany, Russia and Austria responsible 


for the war. 








west, or whether Germany, fighting 
with her civilized western neighbors, 
is to stand up to maintain European 
civilization and save it from the Rule 
of the Knout.” If Americans are 
once convinced that this is the real 
issue of the conflict, the side on which 
American sympathy lies will not long 
be in doubt. But the American mind 
has difficulty in accepting this as the 
issue in consideration of the fact that 
(Germany has gone to war in support 
of the quarrel of her half-Slav ally 
and has begun operations by a deadly 
assault upon Belgium and France. 
“American opinion,’ says the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, “is divided in the con- 
test between the Germans, English, 
French; but a universal thrill of hor- 
ror would sweep all America if by 
any chance Russia should come out of’ 
the conflict as the dominant power.” 
The ruin of Germany, says the Balti- 
more American, would be regarded 
by the United States and the neutral 
world generally as a calamity more far- 
reaching than the war itself. Many 
foresee a future union of Germany, 
France and England against Russia. 



























an account of the war. 
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and Louvain, according to the Belgian commissioners who were sent to this country t 
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The Germans have burned villages, killed civilians, and destroyed cities like Vise, Aerschot 
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War Lords and Medieval 
Chancellors Must Go. 
GAeS the Philadelphia North American, on this sub- 


ject of autocracy and its menace to Germany her- 
self: 


“There is not on the earth a people more intelligent, 
more peaceable, home-loving and generous than the Ger- 
mans. It is one of the strangest anomalies of the times 
that the leaders of this great nation, possessing such com- 
manding ability in other fields of activity, should fail so 
lamentably in diplomacy and should with such deliberation 
inflame the hostile sentiment of the world. It would seem 
that there must be some central explanation, some funda- 
mental defect, which produces a policy so reckless and so 
fatal. 

“The secret lies in the fact that German autocracy is 
wholly devoid of international morality. Its leaders have 
no conception of or regard for the moral aspects of the 
relations between the peoples of the earth.” 


The Chicago Tribune views affairs from about the 
same standpoint. It says: 


“Meanwhile we in republican America will have our 
opinion on the facts we are able to see, the most significant 
of which, to us, is this: that it was the military autocracies 
—Germany, Austria, Russia—that were forcing the situa- 
tion with their ultimatums and their swift mobilizations. 
It was professional world politics, conscious of its armies, 
saturated with distrust and spurred by ambition, that had 
control of the issues of peace and war. Germany and 
Russia owe civilization better arbiters of her fate than war 
lords and medieval chancellors.” 


America, in other words, as far as we can judge 
from its press, takes sides not so much with the Triple 
Entente and against the Triple Alliance as with liberal- 
ism and against autocracy. It believes that the triumph 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary would strengthen 
military autocracy in Europe and weaken liberalism 
and that the triumph of the Allies would give a death- 
blow to military autocracy in Europe and vastly im- 
prove the chances of liberalism even in Russia. 

Effect of Japan’s Entry 


Into the War. 

| entrance of Japan into the European war has 

aroused in the United States a distinct feeling of 
disquietude. The Anglo-Japanese Agreement of Alli- 
ance of 1911 provides, in Article II, that if, “by reason 
of unprovoked attack or aggressive action, wherever 
arising,” either party to the treaty is involved in war, 
“the other high contracting party will at once come to 
the assistance of its ally and will conduct the war in 
common.” Great Britain, soon after the war broke out, 
requested Japan to protect the commerce of the Far 
East. Japan replied to the effect that she could not 
insure protection with the Germans at Kiao-Chau. At 
England’s suggestion, she demanded that Germany 
evacuate that stronghold, and has proceeded to attack 
it, by land and sea, with the professed purpose of re- 
turning Kiao-Chau “ultimately” to China. Despite the 
announcement by the British government that “any ac- 
tion Japan takes against Germany will not extend be- 
yond the China seas, except in so far as to protect Japa- 





nese shipping lines,” the American press takes this devel- 
opment with a wry face. The N. Y. German Chamber 
of Commerce, a body which has made itself very active 
since the war in behalf of Germany’s interests, has even 
made an appeal to the governor of California to take 
some action against Japan’s course, on the assumption 
that it challenges “the mastery of the Pacific’—an ap- 
peal which the N. Y. World regards as “at variance 
with every tenet of neutrality,” and calling for action in 
Washington. 


America’s Disquietude Over 
Japan’s Purposes. 

A= would be too strong a word to express the 

feeling aroused in this country by Japan’s course. 
There is apprehension that it may mean something seri- 
ous to our interests in the future, but that there is no 
cause of alarm at present. “This new turn of war 
touches us but does not involve us,” remarks the Chi- 
cago Tribune. The Indianapolis News sees “not the 
least occasion for alarm,” and while it doubts Japan’s 
wisdom does not question her right to act as she has 
acted. The Baltimore American regards it as certain 
that Japan does not seek to arouse our ill-will, since 
“a pacific United States is an asset invaluable for both 
England and Japan.” The Philadelphia Ledger does 
not see in the action of any hostile intention toward this 
country, and it deprecates the effort to “parade the 
Japanese war bogey” as unpatriotic and deplorable; 
nevertheless, it notes with some anxiety that “if Japan 
is justified in thrusting Germany from its foothold in 
China, then the world has no guarantee that she will 
not proceed to annex the islands of the Pacific now 
flying the German flag’”—an event which we could not 
view with indifference. The Springfield Republican 
thinks that in the expulsion of Germany from China 
we may see a possible Japanese Monroe Doctrine in the 
Orient already beginning to take shape. The N. Y. 
Times thinks Japan’s action “a matter of no little con- 
cern” to us, and believes England would have been well 
advised if she had dissuaded Japan from this venture. 
The N. Y. Tribune views Japan’s course as “regret- 
table from every point of view.” The Philadelphia 
North American is almost alone in taking a really alarm- 
ist view. It sees in this spreading of the conflict to 
the Far East “a development which may well be more 
ominous for civilization than the struggle in Europe.” 
It adds: 


“The move is a blunder, in that it goes far to justify 
the assertion of Germany that she is fighting for Western 
civilization against Asiatic barbarism. Far worse than 
that, it extends the area of the war. Great Britain, which 
had labored earnestly to delimit the hostilities, is the nation 
responsible for spreading them to the other side of the 
globe. She has intensified the danger of further com- 
plications in Canada and Australia over Japanese immi- 
gration, a problem already acute, and has established a 
precedent for Asiatic influence in settling the affairs of 
Europe. Still more menacing is the fact that she has im- 
planted in the Oriental mind the ideas that imperial ambi- 
tion justifies any resort; that might makes right, and that 
the aid of Asiatic despotism is grateful to one Christian 
nation fighting against another.” 





Most of the leading Christian nations seem to have mislaid the 
other cheek.—Washington Post. 





Washington hostesses will have the job of their lives this winter 
in keeping the diplomats sorted.—Springfield Republican. 
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PON the transfer of the French capital from Paris 

to Bordeaux, a proceeding effected without the 
slightest check, President Poincaré presided imme- 
diately over the reconstituted Viviani ministry, a cab- 
inet of national defense. The names of the men who 
have joined Premier Viviani, declares the London 
Times, are a guarantee that every shade of Republican 
opinion will be merged in unanimous confidence in the 
members of the Government. Foremost among them 
is M. Delcassé, the great Foreign Minister who pre- 
pared and concluded the Entente with England, and 
was, for that reason, placed under the ban of Germany. 
He has served with equal distinction as Minister of 
Marine and as Ambassador at the Court of Russia. 
Scarcely less important is the return of M. Alexandre 
Millerand to the War Office. He has rendered inesti- 
mable services to the French Army and is wholeheart- 
edly trusted by it. M. Briand, the former Premier, re- 
sumes the portfolio of Justice, which he so long and 
ably administered. The veteran statesman, M. Alexan- 
dre Ribot, a man of unequalled financial authority, and 
one of the fathers of the Franco-Russian Alliance, 
takes the portfolio of Finance. M. Doumergue, who 
was last year Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
“a man of good will and good faith,” accepts office as 
Minister for the Colonies. Even more significant than 
these appointments are those of M. Marcel Sembat to 
the Ministry of Public Works, and of M. Jules Guesde 
to be Minister without portfolio. Whereas MM. Vivi- 
ani, Millerand and Briand are ex-Socialists, MM. 
Sembat and Guesde are militant leaders of the Socialist 
Party. M. Sembat has long been regarded as the ablest 
lieutenant of the late M. Jaurés. M. Guesde is one of 
the veterans of French Socialism, a “Simon pure” in 
the best sense of the term, a man whose single-eyed 
devotion to his economico-political ideal has won and 
kept for him the deep respect of the French working 
classes. France has met a great emergency in the right 
way, affirms the great Brit- 
ish daily. ‘However the 
fortunes of the war may 
ebb and flow, this Cabinet 
for National Defense may 
be trusted to represent and 
execute the unshaken will 
of a united nation.” 


France Confident as a Re- 
sult of Britain’s Support. 
MONG all classes of 


Frenchmen, affirms the 
London Post, the lesson 
has been driven home that 
British cooperation consti- 
tutes a cumulative force, 
and that as time passes the 
Allies can rely, if need be, 
on the full strength of the 
British Empire. In addi- 
tion to the general effect 
produced, the speech of 
Lord Kitchener has been 
useful in making the peo- 


VIVIANI RECONSTITUTES THE MINISTRY 


TRANSFER OF THE FRENCH CAPITAL FROM 
PARIS TO BORDEAUX 








GERMANY IS NOT AN EASY PERSON TO SIT ON 





ple realize that it is the proper function of the Allied 
troops in the North of France to play for time, and to 
hold the masses of Germans that are being thrown 
against the French frontiers. 

Naturally there was a feeling of disappointment 
when the news came through that the French attack- 
ing movement had been checked, and there were some 
who insisted on taking a pessimistic view of the situa- 
tion. Now, however, that they are beginning to under- 
stand that each day adds to the effective strength of 
the Allies, the defensive policy is generally accepted 


‘ as sound, especially in view of the events of a fortnight 


ago around Paris. Commenting in the Petit Journal, 


M. Pichon writes: 


“The absolute promise given by Lord Kitchener is a 
supremely important factor in the success that must crown 
our common efforts. It constitutes one of the sure pledges 
that we have against any reverse that we may have to 
suffer in the terrible struggle that has arisen. Whatever 
the German Army may do it will have the double task of 
fighting both against us and against a British Army that 
will be increasing indefinitely. . . . Let the Russian Army 
have time to reach Berlin and we shall not be far from 
the final success of the campaign. I have always expressed 
this view, and the indomitable prowess of England will 
have been one of the determining conditions of the result.” 





French Press Comment on 
the French Situation. 


ITCHENER has become the hero of the hour in 
France, which regards him as the supreme genius 

in the organization of victory for the Allies. The 
Paris Journal says: “We have too little recognized 
the value of the British reserve because England, strong 
in her fleet, has not thought it necessary to have re- 
course to conscription. In the hour of crisis the Eng- 
lishman is seen again with all his qualities of coolness, 
discipline, native courage, and of that wonderful sport- 
ing training that constitutes an ideal foundation for a 
soldier. If the war should 
be prolonged, as everything 
seems to indicate, the part 
played by the British Army, 
which has already been so 
brilliant, will be still great- 
er.” M. Gabriel Honotaux, 
writing in the Figaro, says: 
“History will make a com- 
parison between the two 
combatants. It will be seen 
that on the one side were 
nobility, simplicity, and all 
the principles and _ senti- 
ments constituting the great- 
ness of humanity and civil- 
ization, and on the other 
barbarous brutality, terrible 
excesses, and violent covet- 
ous passion. ... One of 
the two forces will steadily 
diminish, while the other 
will constantly grow. As 


—Fox in Chicago Evening Post. England has always done 
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THE CHANGING MAP OF EUROPE 
—Minor in San Francisco Bulletin. 


she intends to surprise the world by tenacity. Once 
the, “British bulldog’ has bitten he never lets go.” M. 
Jean Herbette, in the Echo de Paris, after quoting Lord 
Kitchener’s words to the Commons bidding them pre- 
pare for a long struggle to the death, writes: “These 
words, graver than any ever heard before by a British 
Assembly, will ring out along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean where it is vital to England and France that 
they should only meet with friends. From the tone 
used by Lord Kitchener, who is more accustomed than 
any other British speaker to weigh his words, our 
neighbors in Madrid and Rome will understand the 
desperate character of the strife that they are witness- 
ing. As their interests are intermingled with ours, they 
will understand that if the battle is prolonged they will 
not be able to remain only onlookers.” 


British Confidence in 
French Firmness. 


bo ee are much encouraged by the spec- 
tacle of unity which France now presents through 
her reconstituted ministry, according to the London 
News, which reveals that the feud involving even Presi- 
dent Poincaré himself has happily ended in the face of 
a dire national crisis. If any slight regret is expressed, 
notes the well-informed Paris correspondent of the 
London Post, it is only that M. Viviani did not avail 
himself rather earlier of the services of the distin- 
guished statesmen who have now joined the Cabinet. 














THE VULTURE OF EUROPE 
—John Bull (London) 


The new Ministry of National Defense will be all the 
more popular because it is a concrete manifestation of 
the truce in party politics. War has brought about that 
great reconciliation between all Frenchmen which M. 
Briand preached in time of peace, and it is only fitting 
that he should have a prominent place in a National 
Ministry. The Socialist Party has consented to dis- 
regard one of its most cherished doctrines, and to 
allow two of its members, the veteran M. Jules Guesde 
and M. Sembat, to accept the responsibility of office, so 
that all the world may see that in the hour of need 
France is one and united. In that spirit she faces the 
armed might of William II. 





If the Greeks and Turks get into action, the battles can be illus- 
trated by lifting a few plates from the fashion page-——Washington 
Post. 


British soldiers must write home on printed form cards. The 
annoying horrors of modern warfare! How about the form love 
letter ?—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


IN FRANCE 


ECAUSE the allies were stronger when called upon 

to meet the second German effort, the right wing 
ot the German Army had to pass to the east of Paris. 
Since that event there have been claims by the Allies 
that the German forces are in retreat, a story hotly 
denied by the experts in Berlin. However, official bul- 
letins from London are filled just now with details 
of the German retreat from Paris towards Belgium. 
At any rate, the troops from Germany are in no such 
position of advantage as they enjoyed when the Kaiser’s 
army opened with its surprise coup at Liege. The 
failure of that coup explains all that followed, accord- 
ing to the expert of the Paris Temps. There was a 
pause of two weeks after the failure or check at Liege, 
adds the military expert of the London Standard. The 
Germans assembled their forces to strike the first blow 
in an amended scheme of attack. The French tried hard 


in Alsace and Lorraine to keep the enemy busy and 
prevent him from concentrating overwhelming forces 
in the northern section of the field, but, as we know 
now, with no success. The bulk of the flower of the 
German army was brought together, and launched upon 
its mission. It swarmed through Belgium from the 
Meuse to the sea; it smothered Namur; it countered the 
French offensive in southern Belgium, and forced the 
main Franco-British armies back to defensive positions 
inside the French frontier. And while a vigorous 
counter-defensive drove the French out of Lorraine and 
forced them to evacuate Alsace, two determined efforts 
cn the part of the French to penetrate Luxemburg were 
repulsed, probably with considerable loss. 

“Thus the first great effort of the German army was 


everywhere successful—it would be foolish to deny the 
fact—but nowhere did the success reach the proportions of 
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THE GREAT FLANKING 


a decisive victory over the Allies. The interesting point 
now is: what did that effort cost? Obviously a great deal; 
otherwise it would not have been arrested, but would have 
gone on in an attempt to overwhelm the retiring Franco- 
British troops before they could settle themselves in the 
defensive positions prepared for’ them, It is the German 
policy when once a movement is launched to go all out 
and not to stop hammering the enemy—especially a re- 
treating enemy—as long as a blow can be struck. 

“We may therefore be permitted to assume that when 
the British withdrew from Mons and the French from 
Charleroi, the German effort had spent itself owing to the 
heavy punishment received.” 


The Change of Fortune for 
the Germans. 

N°? such defeats as were inflicted upon the French 
armies in 1870 at Vionville, Gravelotte and Sedan 
have marked the progress of the German armies from 
. the Belgian frontier since the early part of August, 
cbserves the competent and informing military expert 
of the New York Tribune in a masterly analysis of the 
events around Paris. And the employment of a force 
of more than half a million men for the investment of 
Paris could only be justified by such triumphs in the 
field. The capture of Paris would give Germany no 
distinct military advantage in a war with a nation in 
arms battling for its territorial integrity, if not its inde- 
pendent political existence. It is questionable whether 
the German Empire, which has been changed largely 
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THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY 
—Chicago Herald. 


from an agricultural to a manufacturing state, could 
feed its armies in France and in eastern Prussia during 
the length of time it would require an investing force of 
500,000 or 600,000 men to reduce the French capital. 
The retention of Paris by France is of sentimental 
rather than military or even political importance, adds 
the lucid expert of our brilliant New York contempo- 
rary. The machinery of government has been set up at 
Bordeaux. The manufacture of cannon and small ord- 
nance and other military supplies is conducted else- 
where. Unless the Germans evince a disposition to 
place in front of the fortifications of Paris a containing 
force at least as great as the garrison, sound military 
policy would dictate its abandonment and the throwing 
upon the battle line the garrison intrusted to General 
Gallieni for its defense. 


MOVEMENT NEAR PARIS 


Allies Gain by Their Long 
Retreat. 


HE well-conducted retreat of the Allies led the Ger- 
mans into a greater and greater extension of their 
line, affirms the military expert of the New York Times. 
At last, he says, the Germans were exposed to the possi- 
bility of a disastrous blow through their center. Such 
was the strategy, we read further, by which Napoleon 
won his decisive victory over the combined Austrian 
and Russian armies in the great battle of Austerlitz in 
1805. The Austro-Russians greatly extended their line 
in the effort to turn the French right flank and cut off 
their communications with their base at Vienna. Na- 
poleon suffered this move to be pushed to its greatest 
extension; then, leaving a portion of Marshal Berna- 
dotte’s corps to delay the Austrian turning force, he 
concentrated his other corps at the center, burst through 
the Austrian line, and destroyed one wing of their army 
during its retreat. The successful retreat of the Allies’ 
left wing until their left flank rested upon the strong 
support of the Paris fortifications forced the Germans 
to choose between a great additional extension of their 
line in the effort to turn Paris or the abandonment of 
this first plan of operations. To avoid the danger of 
such a blow as that delivered by Napoleon at Austerlitz, 
they gave up the turning movement and drew in their 
columns for the effort to break through the center of 
the Allies’ left wing. 


“This change of plan was not made until after an en- 
ergetic pushing of the attempt to turn the Allies’ left 
flank. At Mons on Aug. 23-26 this almost succeeded. 
The German cavalry corps under Gen. von Marnitz made 
a wide movement just south of Lille which was stopped 
only by the prompt retreat of the British from Mons 
and their stiff fighting at Cambrai. 

“Again, at St. Quentin, the British foiled the execution 
of another similar attempt. Finally, in driving back the 
German cavalry raid into the woods of Compiégne, they 
defeated the last attempt of the German move to get at 
the rear of the Allies’ left flank. This army, under Gen. 
French, seems to have well fulfilled the military duty as- 
signed it of protecting the Allies’ left flank.” 
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THE MOTHER 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plein Dealer 
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THE MYSTERY OF ITALY BETWEEN THE TRIPLE ENTENTE 


AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


TALY, if her newspapers be any guide, remains un- 
convinced by the arguments Germany employs to 
bring her into the war on the side of the Triple Alliance. 
Italy, a member of that alliance, insists that its terms do 
not bind her to make war with Emperor William and 
with Vienna. Premier Salandra, nominally the adviser 
of King Victor Immanuel, is said to be a cipher in the 
negotiations. He is Prime Minister in name only, 
the figurehead, men stronger than himself determin- 
ing behind his back what he shall do. More than 
ever oracular in all their utterances, such Roman 
dailies as the Tribuna afford little light at present re- 
garding the immediate future of their country from a 
diplomatic standpoint. A very well-informed writer 
in the London Saturday Review studies the subject at 
length, arriving at the conclusion that “if Italy does 
decide to come in against the German aggression 
presently, the civilized world will certainly welcome it 
as one more protest against that horrible brazen doctrine 
of the German Chancellor’s—that necessity is above 
morality, and that one must ‘hack one’s way through.’ 
Meanwhile we should be wise to leave Italy’s decision 
to the ordinary channels of diplomacy and to the turn 
of events.” If at the close of the struggle Italy should 
be found in the same camp as Great Britain and France, 
there may very well be a useful understanding between 
the three Powers as to the whole North African coast— 
Morocco, Algeria, the Regency, Tripoli and Egypt, adds 
the London periodical. In 
the exact words of this 
competent authority: 


“Why did she not go into 
the war with the Triple Al- 
liance? It may be said, 
first, she did not go in be- 
cause she was not obliged 
to do so by the terms. Aus- 
tria attacked Servia, not 
Servia Austria, Germany 
attacked France—she was 
therefore not bound by her 
alliance to come to their 
aid. But that, of course, 
is a very small part of the 
explanation. If Italy had 
gone in with Austria and 
Germany she would have 
stood every chance of los- 
ing her Navy and Tripoli, 
of being, indeed, ‘policed’ 
out of existence for de- 
cades to come, perhaps, by 
France. Honor did not or- 
der Italy to rush into the 
arms of Germany and Aus- 
tria; self-preservation told 
her to keep out of such a 
terrible grip. There are 
other motives — connected 
with Austria and Austrian 
possessions — on which we 
shall find some light thrown 
later. But what we have 
stated is enough at the mo- 
ment. If Italy went in 





WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST ° 
-Weed in N. Y. Tribune. ust in that case also take 


against France and Great Britain she would commit suicide 
as a naval and colonial Power—a fact her best statesmen 
well perceive; she will only go in if her worst advisers get 
the upper hand.” 


What Italy. Must Consider 
; Carefully. 
N EVER was a power in receipt of advice to so over- 


whelming an extent as Italy. In Vienna the Neue 
Freie Presse sees fearful consequences if the Roman 
government does not adopt the point of view of former 
Chancellor von Biilow, who declared last month that 
Italy must without delay save herself by joining Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. The inspired Kreuz- 


Zeitung of Berlin urges the treaty obligations of Italy, - 


pointing out the humiliating position the unified king- 
dom would be in were the powers to assemble for the 
purpose of making a peace at this time or within the next 
tew years. Italy, says the London Spectator, will have 
to consider one fact. The smaller nations—Rumania, 
Greece, Holland, Denmark and even Turkey are vitally 
concerned with the settlement which will take place 
after the war, but only the Powers which help to bring 
about the close of the war can expect to have any share 
in dictating the settlement: 


“No doubt in theory the mere observance of neutrality 
may have been of great use to the Germans and Austrians, 
or to the Allies, as the case may be, and a Power like Italy 
may be able to say to the 
winning States: ‘You could 
not have won except for 
our neutrality. If we had 
thrown ourselves into the 
other scale you would have 
been beaten. Therefore we 
have a perfect right to say 
that we contributed to the 
result achieved, and we de- 
mand a hearing in the set- 
tlement.’ Such logic, we 
venture to say, will be ig- 
nored by the winners. If, 
for example, Germany and 
Austria win, Italy’s plea 
that they could not have 
won if she had gone against 
them instead of remaining 
neutral will avail her noth- 
ing. She will have to take 
the consequences of their 
victory. No doubt if the Al- 
lies win while Italy stands 
neutral they will not dream 
of doing anything hostile 
to her, but at the same time 
she cannot, as we have said 
again and again in these 
pages, expect to dictate the 
terms of settlement. Against 
one Power, exhausted tho 
victorious, her wishes might 
have prevailed, but Italy 
could do nothing against a 
victorious France, Russia, 
Britain, and Servia. She 
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the consequences of her 
neutrality. It is for this rea- 
son that we, as friends of 
Italy, hope and believe that 
she may still take the step 
which we are sure her peo- 
ple would welcome, and join 
the Allies. But the sands in 
the g’ass are running out. 
If Italy does not make up 
her mind very soon and take 
the necessary steps, it will 
be too late.” 


















Criticism of the Inaction 
of I 


taly. 

RITICISMS of the 
inaction of Italy 

which have appeared in 
the European press lately 
do not, says the London 
Times, in a leading edi- 
torial upon the subject, 
make allowance for the 
difficulties of the position 
in which the sudden out- 
break of hostilities has 
placed her. She has been 
for many years in close al- 
liance for certain purposes 
with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, and barely two 
years have gone by since 
the terms of that alliance were prematurely renewed. 
Tho the casus foederis provided for by the Triplice has 
not arisen, her partners in that agreement have not hesi- 
tated to put severe pressure upon her in order to induce 
her to stand by their side. They have made her, a Rome 
correspondent tells us, alluring offers, but she has re- 
fused to be allured. -She hastened to declare her neutral- 
ity. What more could she have done? In what other way 
could she have met with propriety the immediate needs 
of the situation? Was it reasonable to expect that 








DIDN’T KNOW 


“Just for a scrap of paper” England went to war; if Turkey and 
Greece join in it will be just for another scrap.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 











IT WAS LOADED 








she would have forthwith 
assailed her Allies, before 
any of her own interests 
were directly menaced? 
What judgment would 
her self-respect have pro- 
nounced upon such action? 
Replying to the series of 
questions thus put, the 
great London daily ob- 
serves: 






























“The beginning of active 
operations in the Adriatic by 
the British and the French 
Fleets has modified the posi- 
tion of Italy from what it 
was in the first weeks of the 
war. There her interests are 
very directly involved, and 
she must know that their 
future depends upon her con- 
duct. She has to reflect what 
would be the consequences 
to her prestige and to her 
power were those Fleets to 
liberate the Slavs over‘against 
her coasts, and even the Ita- 
lians of Dalmatia and of Is- 
tria, while she stood idly by. 
Italy can hardly look on that 
possibility without the deep- 
est concern. And besides the 
Adriatic question, the Mediterranean question must be 
before her eyes. Italy must wish, as England wishes, that 
the balance of power in those waters should be recognized 
and safeguarded when the war is done by harmonious co- 
operation with other Mediterranean Powers, for none has 
deeper and more vital interest in the preservation of that 
balance than she has. What England and France desire, 
as their past dealings with Italy abundantly prove, is that 
her sense of that interest should bring her, of her own 
free will and as mistress of her own destinies, into line 
with them in the present struggle.” 




















































—Fitz in St. Louis Post-Despatch. 















What’s the Italian for “watchful waiting’ ?—Washington Post 
It ought to be easy for the French to whip the German army right 
after its first night in Paris—Washington Herald. 















ITHIN two minutes after she struck a German 

mine off the coast of Scotland, the British cruiser 
Pathfinder was a wreck. The episode brings out 
clearly to the English press the essential strategical con- 
siderations guiding the German fleet in the war. That 
fleet has allowed the.weeks to pass without giving battle 
to the British squadrons. Yet many people, notes the 
naval expert of the Manchester Guardian, thought the 
commanders of the German fleet would not remain so 
inactive but would put all to the test of battle on the 
waters. That has been the German policy on land, 
where extreme risks are sometimes taken. The Ger- 
man fleet is inferior in strength to the British, it is 
true, adds our expert, who has followed the sea cam- 
paign with care. The Germans, however, have im- 
mense confidence not only in their navy but in the 
virtues of the attack. “There were other weighty 


STRATEGY OF THE GERMAN FLEET AS GREAT 
BRITAIN VIEWS IT 









reasons.” If Great Britain were allowed to retain the 
command of the sea, the channels of German overseas 
commerce would be closed. In such a case it seemed 
that she might atrike a heavy blow. Again Germany 
must have been aware that the British expeditionary 
force was being boldly shipped across to France: 









“The news was spread over the whole Continent long 
before England new of it; was it tolerable, Germany might 
well have argued, that this should go on, against all the 
teaching of the text-books, while her great fleet was lying 
intact off her coasts? None of these things has sufficed to 
provoke the German fleet to battle, nor has it been allured 
by the idea of the ‘simultaneous offensive’ by land and sea. 
In fact, with the proviso that the German admiral may at 
any moment choose to do the unexpected if he thinks that 
it is unexpected by the enemy, we may say that the action of 
the German fleet seems likely to be prudent.” 
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Possibilities of the War 
on the High Seas. 

ERLIN’S theory of the naval situation in a war 

between Germany and Great Britain, stated long 
ago, as given by the British daily we are following on 
this point, provides for a guerilla warfare on the water. 
It would be surprising to our contemporary if, when 
the full story of this campaign comes to be told, it 
were not found that the theory had been put into active 
practice. The other hope of the Germans is that they 
might be able to bring a superior force to bear against 
a separate squadron of the British fleet and deal with it 
before the remainder could come up to take part in the 
battle. This is a slender hope indeed, but it has to be 
remembered that the German Admiral does not look 
at the possibilities with English eyes. It was said some 
months ago that a naval convention was projected be- 
tween England and Russia by which, in the event of 
war, the English fleet was to convey a Russian army 
in the Baltic, to be landed on the German coast. The 
German Naval Staff may possibly cherish the hope that 
some day, if they but wait long enough, the British 
Admiralty may be induced to divide its forces and 
send a part into the Baltic. At all events they no doubt 
feel that they lose nothing by waiting now which they 
could hope to gain by offering battle. “And, tho the 
set battle would be welcomed by the British fleet, 
both we and it may wait patiently, confident that now, 
as before in history, the British fleet can play the wait- 
ing game with any man.” The fog of war, as the naval 
expert of the London Nation tells us, has descended 
upon the North Sea, the Channel and the adjacent 
Atlantic. Occasionally the fog lifts as when the Am- 
phion was sunk, the Kénigin Luise pursued or the Path- 
finder hit. 


British Ideas of What the 
on German Fleet Will Do. 
moor British naval experts take it for granted, 


thus, that the German fleet will not venture forth 
as a squadron into the North Sea just yet—unless all 
calculations are set at nought by a factor as yet to 
appear. The German fleet, predicts the naval expert 
of the London Nation, will await its opportunity under 
the shelter of the fortifications of Heligoland and 
Wilhelmshaven. A subordinate situation is that in the 
Baltic, to which the German fleet has free access 
through the Kiel Canal. Germany’s policy demands 
that the Russian fleet shall first be rendered ineffective 
at the earliest possible moment, before anything is at- 
tempted in the Western field. The Sound and the two 
Belts are capable of being mined or of being barred by 
submarines and torpedo-boats. “There is evidence that 
in that sea the Germans have attempted a decisive 
stroke, but have failed. A battle has taken place off 
the Aland Islands, and the Russian fleet forced to run 
for shelter into the Gulf of Finland, where it cannot 
easily be followed, but where it can probably be held. 
Yet the Russian fleet is still, to use the technical phrase, 
‘in being,’ and while the war lasts, it will be a per- 
petual menace.” A German containing fleet will watch 
it, and that fleet will be subject to all the vicissitudes of 
war. It will suffer from the Russian destroyers and 
submarines. Meanwhile, the imprisoned fleet will wait 
its chance. “The situation in the Baltic, if this sur- 
mise is correct, is a fairly close replica of that in the 
North Sea, with this difference, that there the German 
fleet 1s mm the position of the British.” 

















MR. HYDE 
—Johnson in Saturday Evening Post. 


Has England Won the 
Naval War Already? 
WHERE is the German merchant marine to-day? 


In response to this query, that brilliant London 
journalist, Harold Begbie, tells us in The Daily Chron- 
icle, England’s radical organ, that the German merchant 
marine has ceased to exist. “It has perished.” Three 
days after the declaration of war, he tells us, every Ger- 
man “tramp” was swept off the sea. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the German merchant marine ceased 
to exist three days after war was declared. Never was 

















ZEPPELIN 
—Minor in N. Y. Evening World: 
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ON RIPENING HARVEST FIELDS 
—Pease in Newark Evening News. 


greater blow so swiftly struck. This tremendous fact 
is a victory for the British Navy and the British Em- 
pire the magnitude of which is scarcely realized by the 
general public. “For it is not only a victory on the 
sea, meaning life to these islands, but a victory on land, 
meaning ultimate death to the Prussians. While every 
one of our communications is open, while even on the 
North Sea, the veritable theater of war, Scandinavian 
ships are bringing us every day thousands of tons of 
bacon, butter and eggs, the German communications 
are cut, and the Fatherland, do what it may in Belgium, 
can only replenish its failing larder—and that but feebly 
—via Sweden and Holland.” Consequent upon the fact 

















ON THE MARCH 


—Minor in N. Y. Evening World. 
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that she has the mightiest fleet in the world, Great 
Britain finds her communications open, as fully open 
as they were before the declaration of hostilities, and 
the enemy’s fleet in hiding while his merchant vessels 
carry him not .one ounce of food. 


Germany’s Fleet as a Mere 
Prussian Army Annex. 

UT what of the German Navy? Very few people 

even in England, replies Mr. Harold Begbie, are 
aware of one of the most important facts about the 
Kaiser’s navy. “This fact is the pregnant paradox 
that the German Navy is not a navy at all. It is a 
corps d’armée, a very powerful and vigorous corps 
d’armée, but still only a corps d’armée. It acts in 
conjunction with the Prussian army, takes its orders 
from the Prussian army, and has no soul apart from the 
Prussian army.” We find it in the early days of war, 
not guarding the German communications, not protect- 
ing the German mercantile marine, not destroying Eng- 
land’s commerce, but waiting “probably with its heart 
in its mouth” for instructions from the Prussian gen- 
erals. “Compare with this servile and paralysing con- 
dition the British fleet scattered all over the seas, each 
admiral responsible for his sea-work, and each ship 
a fighting member of a purely naval force. The differ- 
ence is enormous.’ Here and there mistakes have been 
made, mistakes swiftly punished by an Admiralty which 
is now practically purged of social influence; but on 
the whole the various fleets have acted with consum- 
mate skill, and British communications are open, the 
German mercantile marine has ceased to exist, and the 
German navy, two of its units sold to the Turks, is 
in hiding. The British journalist who thus sums up 
the naval situation indulges in these further reflections : 


“But it is possible, of course, that the German navy, even 
tho its orders come from the Prussian generals, may 


yet strike a death-blow at the British fleet. We are per- 
fectly secure now, but when the battle begins the continu- 
ance of that security will depend upon the destruction of 
the German fleet. Accidents occur. The German fleet is 
a formidable corps d’armée. It may be that we shall be 
crippled, it may be that we shall suffer defeat. If so, noth- 
ing but surrender can save us from starvation. But here 
comes in the human factor. Our fate is in the hands of a 
young and resolute admiral, who is wise and courageous 
and resourceful. The commander-in-chief is the absolute 
best we have got. In his iron hands is an instrument of 
war superior to the German. We can trust Jellicoe. We 
can trust the British Navy to follow up its first blow with 
another which will end the war on land and sea. We can 
still sleep quietly in our beds. 

“There is no figure in the world at the present moment 
so dramatic as that of Sir John Jellicoe. A British admiral 
is always a solitary man; but in war, and such a war as 
this, his solitude is appalling. When he stands on the 
bridge there is no one at his side to consult with; he looks 
over the sea, and on every battleship, cruiser, destroyer, and 
torpedo boat swarming around him a man with a spy- 
glass watches his face; if he were to be seen, like a general, , 
consulting with a staff, the whole fleet would curl its lip 
and feel a sinking of its heart; no, he stands alone, and in 
an instant he must make up his mind, in a flash his, 
orders must be given to every ship under his command, | 
in the twinkling of an eye he must decide for every ship 
at sea. It is a one-man job; the whole issues of the British 
Empire hang upon that single brain; Sir John Jellicoe is 
England as Nelson was England, and he is Europe and the 
world as no other man that ever lived was Europe and the 
world.” 
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There are two sides to every question, except in Europe, where 
theze are seven or eight.—Toledo Blade. 


‘The republic of Liberia has proclaimed its neutrality in the 
European war. This ought to materially relieve the situation.— 
Knoxville Sentinel. 





CURRENT OPINION 


As we understand it, the German navy is daring the British navy 
to come inland and fight it out.—Toledo Blade. 


If Spain gets into the game the allies will have just so much 
more room in which to conduct brilliant retreats—Knoxville Sen- 
tinel. 





JAPAN ESCAPES COMPLICATIONS AT HOME BY 
SEEKING THEM ABROAD 


J APAN’S ultimatum to Germany received, in the press 
of other important matters, comparatively slight at- 
tention from the Berliners. Indeed, if we may accept a 
report in one London daily, Emperor William did not 
know he was at war with the government of Tokyo for 
a day or two after the ultimatum addressed to him had 
expired. Germany had refused to take her ships from 
Chinese and Japanese waters. The Mikado was amazed 
and indignant, according to the Asahi Shimbun, which 
ventured to drag in the imperial name in unprecedented 
fashion. Germany would not surrender Kiao-Chau to 
Tokyo with a view to its ultimate surrender to China. 
Thus was the struggle on the seas enlarged by the addi- 
tion of an Asiatic navy to the squadrons of Russia, Ger- 
many and Britain. There have been bombardments, 
killings, summonses to surrender, all more or less 
eclipsed by the rush of events in another quarter of the 
world entirely. German dailies like the Kdélnische 
Zeitung make no concealment of their idea that Japan 
escaped complications at home by rushing into them 
abroad. There was a British instigation, of course, 
adds the Kreuz-Zeitung. So far as an impression may 
be conveyed by such German dailies as are at hand, it 
appears that the Emperor’s government regards the 
Japanese development with amusement. 


Tue Kaiser: “Who goes there?” 
Spirit or Carnace: “A friend—your only one.” 
—London Punch 





Serious Domestic Situation 
in Japan. 


B RITISH periodicals confirm the German theory 
that the government of Tokyo finds relief in a war. 
These British commentators are not, of cotirse, cham- 
pions of the Anglo-Japanese alliance like the London 
Times. A very competent authority on the far East, 
writing in the London New Statesman over the initials 
“L.L.,” affirms that Japan is in the throes of a tremen- 
dous transition. She is passing through a grave crisis 
such as will shake to the very foundations many of her 
cherished institutions. From end. to end the country is 
stirred to indignation against the bureaucracy. Bureau- 
cracy, paralyzed in every limb, is stricken in its senility. 
No longer can it cling to life by the methods of repres- 
sion. Political parties, which hitherto have been mere 
pawns in the game of statecraft, are sweeping on to 
victory. Evils that for years have flourished because 
of the preoccupation of the nation in Imperial expansion 
are attacked with almost savage zest. The clans, whose 
sword in war and rule in peace have added many il- 
lustrious pages to the history of Japan, are marching 
out before the execrations of an excited populace that 
has temporarily lost its sense of proportion.and its 
capacity for gratitude. The masses of Japan, then, are 

















THE ROAD TO PARIS 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 








THE STRAIN ON JAPAN 


in revolt. This is the matured and deliberate judgment 
of a competent authority expressed in practically his 
exact words. 


Premier Okuma Admits the 
Gravity of Japan’s Home 


Crisis. 

OUNT OKUMA, who became Prime Minister at 
Tokyo last April, has entered the war with all the 
personal prestige of a successful statesman. His sym- 
pathy with the aspirations of the masses is supposed to 
reconcile them to a postponement for the present of the 
political aspirations they cherish. Their confidence in 
Count Okuma is based upon the utterances in which 
with a bold candor he admits the gravity of his coun- 
try’s crisis. In the Count’s own words, as quoted in the 

London Times: 


“I do not feel certain whether the national progress 
achieved by the strenuous exertions of Japan during the 
past half-century is yet based on solid social foundations. 
If the form it has assumed be carefully observed, traces 
of substantial progress will undoubtedly be found, but it 
is no easy task to secure definite results in enlightening 
and prompting the national sense of dignity and truly to 
lay the foundations of a new moral and intellectual struc- 
ture in which, according to our ideals, the Western 
and Eastern civilizations are to be blended into perfect 
harmony... . 

“Our country has been unavoidably compelled to engage 
in two great wars with foreign countries in a space of 
little more than ten years. In addition to the extraordinary 
strain to which these wars have subjected us, State ex- 
penditure has advanced by leaps and bounds in order to 
cope with the expansion and growth of State undertak- 
ings. ... Sooner or later, too, the nation may have to 
grapple with and solve those social problems known as 
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COMING HOME TO ROOST 


—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 





the ‘labor question,’ with which Europe and America are 
already so painfully familiar. ... Japan has not as yet 
reaped the benefit of the civilization she has adopted from 
the more advanced nations, but she has gained a knowledge 
of the material evils from which she suffers, and her people 
are bending under the load of many great and responsible 
burdens both at home and‘abroad.” 


Japan as the Land of 
Political Scandal. 
HE last three or four cabinets in Japan have been 


more or less unsatisfactory, according to the com- 
petent Tokyo correspondent of the London Standard. 
The nation was determined, he says, to accept no more 
makeshifts. Those days of waiting were days of un- 
seen battle betwen the bureaucratic and democratic 
forces of the ruling minds of Japan, and the fact that 
the Genro, or Elder Statesmen, had to give in and finally 
ask one of their most bitter opponents, Count Okuma, 
to form a Cabinet, proves which way went the victory. 
It is a question whether the battle would have been so 
signally won had not the hand of death been lifted just 
at the vital moment, laying the combatants prostrate and 
ready for contrition. The Peers had been suspected of 
opposition to a plebeian Cabinet being in power during 
the great events of the Imperial coronation. They were 
said to desire a Ministry representing the highest aris- 


WHY, THEY’RE DISCRIMINATING AGAINST ME! 
—Weed in N. Y. Tribune. 
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tocracy of the nation, that the glorious occasion might 
be celebrated in a fitting manner, but the death of the 
Empress Dowager postponed the coronation and left 
the Peers free to leave the question of a new Cabinet 
wholly in the hands of the Genro; and the latter were 
fated to submit to the demand of the public for a 
Cabinet favoring popular government. To quote this 
authority further: 


“The choice of Count Okuma, the sage of Waseda, for 
Premier is the most pleasant surprise that Japan has ex- 
perienced for many a year. For more than a quarter of 
a century he has been the leading champion of popular 
rights, reform of all kinds, extension of education, modern 
methods, as well as a leader in the peace movement. Con- 
sistently waging unremitting warfare against the bureau- 
cracy, he was ostracised by them, and for years held no 
public office. Raised to the Premiership once before, in 
1898, he struck terror in the hearts of the opponents of 
Liberalism, and lost one of his legs by a bomb thrown at 
him. But he has never wavered from his course, and now 
that he finds himself once again in power the nation is 
anticipating great things. No sooner was his name an- 
nounced as the head of the new Cabinet than prices on the 
Stock Exchange took a tremendous leap upwards, and 
satisfaction was everywhere apparent. A still more strik- 
ing feature is that the vernacular Press is almost unanimous 
in its approval. This universal acclaim is doubtless due to 
the fact that the masses are expecting Count Okuma to 
carry out all the reforms that he has been advocating for 
the last fifteen years.” 


Japan as a Naval Power 
To-day. 
a impressions that Japan may have gone 
into a war with Germany too readily are not con- 
firmed by those dailies which have studied the naval 
factors involved. Japan is one of the great naval 
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powers of the world, declares the expert of the London 
Post. Her statesmen, led by Count Okuma, counted 
the cost carefully before they sent an ultimatum to Ger- 
many. A comparison of the fleet that faced Russia, we 
read too, with the present naval strength of Japan will 
indicate to what extent the naval programs have been 
executed as well as the nation’s position as a naval 
power in the Pacific. Japan met Russia with 6 battle- 
ships, 8 armored cruisers, 44 minor cruisers, as well as 
other war craft, including 80 torpedo boats and 19 de- 
stroyers, representing 157 ships with a total tonnage of 
283,743. To-day the Japanese Empire commands a 
mighty fleet of 15 battleships, 3 of which are of “Dread- 
nought” strength, 13 first-class armored cruisers, 7 
second-class cruisers, and 13 third-class cruisers, repre- 
senting an aggregate tonnage of no less than 453,115, 
to say nothing of 60 destroyers, 59 torpedo boats, and 
13 submarines, and an efficient aerial corps. A com- 
parison of her principal fighting units with those of 
Western: Powers gives the following result: 


Britain. U.S.A. Germany. France. Japan. 

EN ren cere 67 32 33 19 
PSMOCOE CLUBS... cc ccccccese 43 15 12 1S 13 

“The fifth expansion programme of IgII-12 would 
greatly enhance her naval strength; but this programme 
is, as yet, only on paper. It involves, however, an outlay 
of some 90,000,000 yen, much of which is to be devoted to 
heavy fighting units. The most deadly weapons of the 
Japanese fleet are not her “Dreadnoughts,” so-called, but 
her ‘magnificent array of fast armored cruisers, with a 
speed of over 26 knots and heavy fighting equipment. In 
the conflict with Russia Japan learned the importance of 
having plenty of fast and powerful cruisers. Had she 
possessed more of these hardly a single Russian ship would 
have escaped. Consequently she is now devoting much 
attention to ships of the battle-cruiser type, like the Kongo 
and the Hiyet.” ’ 





Belgian government can hardly complain of cruelties, after blow- 
ing up breweries as the Germans advanced.—Wall Street Journal. 


Will the future give us statues of military heroes seated in auto- 
mobiles ?—Toledo Blade. 





VATICAN POLICY AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
A NEW PONTIFICATE 


OME, in the light of the month’s despatches, 

anticipates an inauguration of the reign of Bene- 
dict XV. by an episode dramatic in character, an 
episode signalizing a departure from the methods of 
the late Pope. What the step is to be remains a theme 
of conjecture, based mainly upon words attributed, on 
no very high authority, to the new sovereign pontiff 
before his election. Benedict XV., surmises the Lon- 
don News, may refuse to deem himself a prisoner of 
the Vatican, but in the light of Italian comment he 
would incline at least in the beginning to the traditional 
attitude of Leo XIII. Certain it is to the London Post 
that the Vatican must now become a political force in 
a more definite way than the late Pius X. ever per- 
mitted. A Church that has followers in all lands, to 
quote the London paper, must of necessity take an 
interest in the public affairs of the world. Benedict 
XV. is supposed to cling with tenacity to the claim 
to the temporal dominion snatched from the papacy 
by Cavour. He incarnates that feature of Vatican 
policy which, as the French dailies incline to infer, 
tends away from the German powers and in favor of 
the Latin ones. The emergence of a Pope trained by 


the stanch friend of the French republic, the foe of 
the Triple Alliance, is made much‘of in London, 
despite hints that in promoting peace the aim of Bene- 
dict XV. will be to remain everybody’s friend. 


Attitude of the New Pope 
to Socialism. 


peels XV. seems likely to modify the attitude 
of the Vatican to Socialism, assuming the accuracy 
of reports from Rome in some of the newspapers 
abroad. This would likewise involve a return to the 
elasticity of Church policy when Leo XIII. was reign- 
ing. Few things inspired more chagrin at the Vatican, 
according to the comment of the Paris Matin on the 
eve of the European War, than the dexterity of the 
great Socialists of the world in identifying themselves 
with the cause of universal peace. Cardinal Rampolla, 
during his long service under a former Pope, had won 
for the sovereign pontiff a special place both as cham- 
pion of the cause of peace on earth and as a spokesman 
for the working classes. The Leonine pontificate was 
bold enough to cooperate on one occasion with a 
Socialist group in a Latin country, and even to attack 
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capitalists for certain failings in an encyclical. The 
modernists were let alone for the most part. It is 
hinted that the methods of the older time are to be 
revived, a fact made plain even before the new Pope 
was chosen. That explains the haste of the conclave, 
which was very noticeably a Latin affair. A pontiff 
was chosen before cardinals in the western hemisphere 
could arrive in Rome at all. 












First Evidence of a New 
Vatican Policy. 
BSERVERS of the situation at the Vatican insist 
that the appointments of Benedict XV., few as 
they have been, indicate a complete departure from the 
policy of the last pontificate. Cardinal Ferrata, for 
instance, has long been referred to in the /ndépendance 
Belge of Brussels as a foe of the policies for which 
Cardinal Merry del Val stood so valiantly. Cardinal 
Ferrata did not approve of the campaign against 
modernism. He deemed the war on Socialism an 
attack upon an empty fort. He thought the Roman 
Catholic powers had been needlessly alienated. He 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE AT THE VATICAN 

Cardinal Ferrata, who succeeds Cardinal Merry del Val, is famed 
as a diplomatist, trained in the traditional school which produced such 
great ecclesiastical statesmen as Cardinal Rampolla and Cardinal An- 
tonelli. 







THE OLD DIPLOMACY AND THE NEW POPE 
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happens to be the greatest diplomatist in the sacred 
college and he turns out to be the adviser of the new 
Pope in all that relates to international affairs. The 
eclipse of Cardinal Merry del Val is thus complete. 
The significance of the conspicuous position assumed 
by Cardinal Ferrata in the new pontificate is due to 
his championship of the French republic always and 
everywhere. He has had a long and brilliant career 
as nuncio in different European capitals and he served 
the Vatican in Paris as its diplomatic representative 
before that separation of Church and State which he 
did so much to avoid. Ferrata is accused by Berlin 
organs of enmity to Germany, on what authority it is 
difficult to ascertain. 


Diplomacy to be the Aim 
of the Vatican. 

POLICY of conciliation with the modern world is 

clearly to be the note of the new pontificate. The 
newspapers in Europe which might be presumed to 
understand the matter best agree as to that. It is not 
at all likely that there will be a compromise on the 
subject of the temporal power, however tactfully the 
claim may be put forth. Efforts will be made to restore 
the nunciatures in those Roman Catholic capitals which 
have ceased to tolerate them, like Paris and Lisbon. 
This may be the work of time, but the feat is not be- 
yond the resources of a Benedict XV. advised by a 
Cardinal Ferrata, opines the London Post. Yet there 
is to be no bickering with any power, least of all with 
Germany, to which land the outcome of the conclave 
is plainly disconcerting. The destinies of the Roman 
Catholic Center party seem about to be affected very 
greatly. It is practically certain that a reconciliation 
with Russia, a land neglected by the late Pope, will 
be in the program of the immediate future at the Vati- 
can. More important than all is the attitude of the 
Pope to his imprisonment within the Vatican walls, a 
point on which the remarks of the London daily, made 
prior to the death of the late Pope, remain valid: 


“The presence of Pope and King side by side in Rome 
would probably be more embarrassing to both parties were 
the Pontiff to issue forth from the Vatican than is the 
existing arrangement, where there is no conflict of juris- 
diction or influence. But we have seen from the late ill- 
ness of Pius X. that the ‘incarceration’ of a man of active 
habits in a not overhealthy palace year out year in is 
detrimental, nay more, may be fatal, to the unhappy victim. 
Many a medieval Pope died of the wintry cold of the 
Lateran; modern Pontiffs, unless they have the frame of 
a Leo XIII., may succumb to the summer heat of the 
Vatican, with their eyes longingly fixed on that cool and 
breezy Papal villa in the Alban Hills, which is ‘so near 
and yet so far.’ Nor is this ‘imprisonment’ in the Vatican 
detrimental to health alone; it has exercised an adverse 
effect upon the policy, and especially the foreign policy, 
of the Holy See. A Pope who cannot travel, who cannot 
have free intercourse outside with all sorts and conditions 
of men, is naturally cut off from valuable means of infor- 
mation, and becomes inevitably inclined to take the views 
of his environment. Under existing conditions the head 
of an universal Church has all the disadvantages of a 
Sovereign, who cannot, like Haroun-al-Raschid, go about 
and hear and see for himself. Fresh air is wanted at the 
Vatican, alike for reasons of health and for reasons of 
statesmanship; but tradition dies hard there, and sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed for a new Pope to arise who knew 
not the days of the temporal power.” 
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GENERAL JOFFRE: COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
FRENCH ARMIES IN THE FIELD 


ARELY a year has come and 

gone since first the name of 

Joseph Joffre, chief of the 

general staff in Paris, became 

familiar to Europe. This man 
had toiled in a long obscurity from the 
rank of second lieutenant at eighteen 
to the post of commander-in-chief at 
sixty without impressing his personal- 
ity upon the republic that neglected 
him. In October last he suddenly re- 
moved five generals. They were taken 
from high command swiftly, cruelly, on 
the ground of rank incompetence. The 
sensation in Paris was tremendous. A 
man of less iron will than Joffre, one 
not so sure of the technicalities of his 
calling or less capable of imparting 
their significance to an astounded Min- 
ister of War, must have collapsed in an 
official sense then and there. Joffre 
won his point. It was a triumph of 
will, explains the London Mail. The 
manner of General Joffre, it says, is 
kind, quiet, unaffected. His will is 
comparable to those tempered blades 
which bend exquisitely at the swords- 
man’s thrust only to resume a rigidity 
worthy of the steel which symbolizes 
Joffre’s essential characteristic. And 
who is General Joffre? The question 
was first asked by the Paris Figaro 
over two years ago ,when the Monis 
cabinet fell for having failed to appoint 
a commander-in-chief and M. Messimy 
presented its present generalissimo to 
the republic. Long and arduous as 
Joffre’s career had been he was a stran- 
ger to his country then. 

All personal descriptions of General 
Joffre make much of the very deep blue 
eyes, the pugnacity of the chin, the 
bushiness of the whitened brows and 
the heaviness of the ear. The counte- 
nance is typical of the south of France 
to the Débats, which has never really 
liked General Joffre because of his 
fanatical republicanism, his dislike of 
the old nobility, his disregard of tradi- 
tional military etiquet. He has the 
temperament of the Pyrenees, whence 
he comes, a fury of mood prone to as- 
sert itself beneath the correctness of 
his manner. The nostril quivers readily 
and betrays the quick temper of this 
soldier, a temper seemingly under per- 
fect control yet too impetuous to con- 
ceal the fact of its existence from the 
student of human nature. He has bursts 
of epigrammatic frankness which win 


him powerful enemies, explaining, in- 
deed, the cruel slowness of his rise to 
position and renown. He was sixty be- 
fore the world heard much about him, 
yet he was in his teens an officer 
throughout the war against the Prus- 
sians, commanding a battery of artil- 
lery during the siege of Paris then. 
Now and again his name emerges in 
official despatches, as when he led the 
force that occupied Timbuctoo for his 
country after Colonel Bonnier’s column 
had been massacred there a fortnight 
earlier. He was at the head of affairs 
in Madagascar when that island had 
still a Queen. Later he fought in Indo- 
China. Thus has he gone from one 
French colonial possession to another, 
organizing native troops, administering 
tropical provinces, testing artillery, 
equipping fortresses with ammunition, 
buried in detail yet never the slave of 
it. Thus he rose slowly through the 
grades, diligent, judicious, explosive, 
burly and unknown. At last he donned, 
when his turn came, the black uniform 
coat with the three bronze stars on the 
sleeve and the cross on the breast—a 
military magnate of the very highest 
rank. Off he dashed to the maneuvers 
only to find five generals, as he af- 
firmed, so ignorant of the art of war 
as to be unable to give the proper or- 
ders to their troops. It was too char- 
acteristic of Joffre to send them home 
at once. 

The uproar that ensued was all the 
more prodigious from one circum- 
stance to which Joffre had paid no at- 
tention. The five fallen commanders 
were all republicans—opposed, that is 
to say, to the monarchist clique which 
for so long a time held sway in the 
French army. Joffre himself, in fact, 
had suffered from this same clique, his 
own promotion coming very slowly, as 
we have seen, because he would make 
no terms with the enemies of his coun- 
try’s institutions. His dismissal of the 
incompetent generals, despite their firm 
republicanism, aroused radicals and 
socialists in the Chamber of Deputies. 
They feared, as the Paris Lanterne 
said, a revival of the policy of clerical- 
ism within the army, a policy initiated 
under M. Millerand with the reinstate- 
ment of the notorious Colonel Paty du 
Clam and the reintroduction of mar- 
tial parades through the streets of 
Paris. So completely did Joffre stand 


above suspicion that his version of the 
episode withstood all criticism. No 
matter how sincere a soldier’s repub- 
licanism, he told the deputies who 
sought him out, it must not atone for 
his inefficiency. Joffre is somewhat 
excitable and the incident led to one 
of his rare explosions, but he carried 
his point owing to the confidence he 
has always inspired. 

Joffre, as the expert of the Man- 
chester Guardian points out, is some- 
thing more than a soldier of high pro- 
fessional integrity. He is also a first- 
class military scientist, worthily sus- 
taining the great traditions of the 
French engineering corps. His or- 
ganizing genius places Joffre, we are 
assured, on a level with men like Vau- 
ban and Lazare, Carnot, nay, Napo- 
leon himself so far as scientific attain- 
ments are concerned. Nevertheless, 
the monarchical element in French 
society detests Joffre and was cha- 
grined when he was placed in supreme 
command over General Pau, the fa- 
vorite of the reactionaries. A long 
and sullen feud is behind the political 
intrigue that kept Joffre from becom- 
ing a captain until 1885 and withheld 
irom him the badge of the Legion of 
Honor until he had gone through a 
Tonking campaign. Indeed, it took 
Joffre afterwards nine years of hard 
service in the French Sudan and in 
the campaign which ended in the cap- 
ture of the tribal capital to attain the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and it was 
only in 1905, when General André, the 
extremely republican minister of war, 
put an end to clericalist patronage in 
the army, that Joffre obtained the 
epaulettes of a brigadier-general. His 
appointment to the staff found him in 
command of the second army corps at 
Amiens. 

Enemies of Joffre—perhaps one 
should say his critics, seeing that so 
genial a nature can make no enemies 
—insist that his temperament unfits 
him for supreme command in opera- 
tions so essentially defensive as a war 
with Germany entails. General Joffre, 
as the Figaro has said more than once, 
is the most determined supporter in 
France of the policy of attack. “The 
only tactics,” he styles the offensive. 
Unfortunately for Joffre, as the Débats 
laments, or rather as it lamented be- 
fore this war began, he has misunder- 
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THE FRENCH GENERAL 





WHO LED THE FIGHT 








THE SOLDIER WHO COMMANDS 


ALL THE ARMIES OF FRANCE 


General Joseph Joffre has emerged somewhat suddenly into a world-wide renown as the hero 
of his country’s defense against the invader, but his propensity to attack instead of to stand on 
the defensive is held responsible for that rush into Alsace which cost the French so dear last month. 


stood, through pedantic  interpreta- 
tions, the fundamental principle of Na- 
poleonic tactics. At the commence- 
ment of a campaign, according to the 
Corsican, thought should be expended 
as to whether an advance should be 
inade or not, but when once the offen- 
sive has been assumed it should be 
maintained to the last extremity. But 
Joffre is too French in the southern 
sense to be able to give the tactical 
problem the requisite consideration. 
He must be up and at the foe because 
he understands the French to be war- 
riors by nature and by instinct. ‘ They 
will rush on the foe in the fury of a 
fray when all sound tactics command 
a retreat, and in his propensity to yield 
to a like impulse Joffre is himself a true 
child of the south of France, ardent, 
impulsive, dashing, unconquerable. 
There flows in the veins of Joffre 
Gallic blood from such diverse streams 
that, as the Matin remarks, he is al- 
together French in the versatility of 
his moods. From a grandmother he 
gets Gascon qualities—the fire in his 
eye, the swiftness of his gesture, the 
stamp of his foot. <A_ great-grand- 


father was from Picardy, where the 
handsomest men in France are reared. 
As no one was ever more French than 
Joffre, no native of France could ex- 
emplify her characteristics in 
variety. 


such 


One must not imagine a restless, 
energetic Joffre, pacing hurriedly to 
and fro in his headquarters. He sug- 
gests repose to the correspondent of 
the London Mail who saw him in Paris 
not long before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Joffre, we read, has a full, 
healthy face, a fresh, vigorous voice, 
the teeth showing slightly when he 
talks, the mustache moving up and 
down, the chin quivering. There is no 
suggestion of self-importance. Subor- 
dinates come and go with little cere- 
mony. How the calm, manner 
flashes into energy as Joffre refuses a 
suggestion! “He seems literally to 
wipe it out of existence with one 
movement of the hand.” Yet the face 
lights up with a delighted, almost in- 
fantile smile when an idea finds wel- 
come in the quick brain. There is an 
eager handshake, a slap on the back 
and a word of praise for him who can 
suggest the right thing at the right 
moment. Noticeable, too, is the facil- 
ity with which Joffre can handle a 
dozen subordinates in as many min- 
utes, listening to each affably, grasp- 
ing the question in a trice, meeting 
the situation with a quiet word. There 
is no hint of hurry. Here, obviously, 
is a general to whom supreme com- 
mand is a matter of transacting busi- 
ness and not a thing of etiquet and 
ceremony. 
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Until the peace of Europe came to 
its swift end, General Joffre dwelt in 
a large airy house on a beautiful street 
near the Parisian suburbs, his house- 
hold comprising the wife and daugh- 
ters who are now at work in the hos- 
pitals. The private life of Joffre dif- 
fered little from that of the average 
stout, heavily built Parisian with a 
social position to maintain in the 
world’s gayest capital. Like the 
dier born, he rose early, as the Matin 
notes with satisfaction, being served at 
breakfast by an orderly while he read 
the morning’s despatches. Off he went 
then through the Bois horseback, 
sometimes as early as six o’cleck in 
the morning. On one day of each 
week he walked -ten miles to keep in 
condition. Joffre prided himself upon 
such things as the cleaning of his own 
sword and the saddling of his own 
horse, nor would he touch, while with 
the troops on maneuvers, any foed ex- 


sol- 


on 


cept the army ration served im the 
field. It is related of him, too, that 
he can not sleep comfortably in a 


feather bed, so rigidly has he adhered 
to the rude conditions prescribed for 
the French soldier on active duty. 
His one source of misery is the size of 
his figure, which he deems akogether 
too burly for a man who moves about. 
Much good-humored banter has been 
indulged in at the General’s expense 
on this account, for he remains a 
heavy man indeed for one who leads 
so active an existence. 

Much controversy has filled the press 
of Paris on the subject of Joffre’s 
genius. What France needs in her 
supreme commander, argues a writer 
in the Gaulois, is genius, inspiration, 
a heavenly capacity to improvise the 
right stroke at the destined hour. Has 
Joffre this mysterious and divine en- 
dowment? His gift for strategy has 
never been tested really. There are 
critics who hold him responsibe for a 
spectacular dash upon the lost prov- 
inces at the very outset of the struggle 
when a steady “containing” of the foe 
was the one thing needful. His cham- 
pions in the press of Paris insist that 
his mind is that of the strategist—he 
can choose by instinct the true line of 
operations that determines the destiny 
of a campaign. His foes deem him a 
mere tactician, a man who can handle 
other men on a battlefield and fight 
fiercely without, however, any capacity 
tu think out the greater problem of his 
Joffre, ac- 
cording to a German critic writing in 
the Kreus-Zeitung, France has a sort 
of Ney, brave, generous, prone to at- 
tack rashly if irresistibly at times, but 
without the imagination, the grasp of 
principle which makes the supreme 
soldier. “A good head for a watch- 
dog,” to quote one judgment in the 
London Mail finally, “calm, but ever 
ready to bite.” 


campaign as a whole. In 
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ERSONAL magnetism, an Ital- 
ian intellect and a spirit of 
self - effacement masking an 
undaunted tenacity of pur- 
pose—these are the charac- 

teristics upon which European dailies 
dwell in their studies of Benedict XV. 
Unknown, even obscure, as the new 
Pope is made to appear in the light of 
British comment upon his elevation to 
the throne, there is scarcely a leading 
daily in Spain, in Italy and in France 
to whom the career and the personality 
of Monsignor Giacomo Della Chiesa 
has not been familiar from a time 
even prior to his appearance in Bologna 
as archbishop of that austere and ar- 
caded seat of learning. 

The intimate association of the new 
pontiff with the late Cardinal Ram- 
polla, one of the ablest ecclesiastical 
statesmen of his time—the man who 
formed the purpose and inspired the 
policy of him who until so recently 
seemed an exile from the Vatican to 
Bologna—filled the anticlerical press 
of the Latin nations with suspicion of 
Monsignor Della Chiesa. He was in 
those great days of Leo XIII., accord- 
ing to the somewhat unfriendly /ndé- 
pendance Belge (Brussels), speaking at 
a time when the Perugian yet lived, a 
pale, mute, mysterious instrument of 
Vatican policy, writing despatches at 
the dictation of the all-powerful pontif- 
ical secretary of state and imbibing the 
diplomacy and the outlook upon life 
of the cardinal who was to miss the 
pontifical sovereignty itself by a very 
‘Narrow margin. 

There is much in the history as well 
as in the traits of the new Pope, if we 
may follow our contemporary on this 
point, to suggest the great churchman 
who trained him. ‘oth spring from 
that ancient Italian aristocracy which 
has made history since the republics of 
the Middle Ages came into being. 
Each passed through the severe dis- 
cipline of the Capranica College, at 
which the scholastic philosophy im- 
presses itself indelibly upon the mind 
of the divinity student. Both passed 
on to that Academy of Noble Eccle- 
siastics which gives princes and 
diplomatists to the Church. Each 
served brilliantly in the nunciature at 
Madrid, altho not in the same capaci- 
ties, and both held posts in the secre- 
tariate of state, one as the official head 
or supreme moderator of the whole 
office, the other as a member of the 
staff in one of the sections. The dif- 
ference in their ages as well as in their 
rank made Rampolla the preceptor, 
while Della Chiesa, completely under 
the spell of his brilliant chief, absorbed 
the teachings of his senior eagerly. 

As one instrument of the policy of 
hostility to the monarchy in Italy in 
those spacious Leonine days of the last 


CURRENT OPINION 


THE NEW POPE 


century, Monsignor Della Chiesa came 
in for denunciation by such dailies as 
the ministerial Rome Tribuna. He 
belonged to the old aristocracy for one 
thing. His family had identified itself 
with the opposition to the Roman 
municipal policy that followed the loss 
of the temporal power. The Della 
Chiesa house, originally from Genoa, 
had sustained severe financial losses 
like many another patrician clan when 
the Porta Pia was breached. Their 
fidelity to the Church made matters 
worse for them. The rise to distinc- 
tion in the diplomacy of the Vatican 
of so conspicuous a figure socially as 
Monsignor Giacomo Della Chiesa did 
not commend him, either, to such mon- 
archical sheets as the Paris Gaulois, 
devoted tho it professed to be to the 
holy see. The Monsignor had rallied 
with the great Rampolla to the republic 
at Paris. One of the very first de- 
spatches put into official phraseology 
by Monsignor Della. Chiesa at the bid- 
ding of his illustrious preceptor pointed 
out that the restitution of Rome to the 
sovereign pontiff was the condition of 
the recognition of United Italy by the 
Papacy. That put the aristocratic ec- 
clesiastic on the black list of the Tri- 
buna at once and he was accused of 
lacking the strongly Italian sentiments 
which characterized Pius IX. He was 
likewise accused on one occasion of 
going very far in opposition to German 
aspirations in the East at the time of 
Emperor William’s visit to Palestine. 
In brief, the prelate who has just 
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HIS HOLINESS 


The new Pope does not look his age in his 
picture and here is a view of his features some- 
what less familiar than the one showing him in 
his robes. 


ascended the throne of Peter has long 
been associated by certain continental 
European dailies with those Vatican 
influences opposing Teutonic aspira- 
tions in favor of Latin ones. Benedict 
XV. is thus no such unknown and un- 
familiar figure as this western world 
has been led of late to infer. 

The somewhat’ unexpected elevation 
of Monsignor Della Chiesa to the see 
of Bologna seven years ago—he was 
vegetating still in the Vatican chan- 
cellery where he exploited a very pure 
and elegant Latin style—seems to have 
been due to the suggestion of the late 
Cardinal Rampolla. Rampolla did not 
forfeit all his tremendous influence 
when Leo XIII. passed from the scene. 
Pius X. consulted the Sicilian from 
time to time, but a suspicion that Della 
Chiesa had been sent to them at the 
instigation of Rampolla alienated the 
patriotic Bolognese at first, affirms a 
writer in the Italian organ already 
named. The new archbishop, despite 
a marked reserve of manner, triumphed 
over the opposition. His personal 
magnetism proved irresistible. He has 
suffered all his life, our contemporary 
adds, from what is known familiarly 
as stage-fright. The mere prospect of 
addressing an audience fills him with 
terror, a detail that accounts, it is 
hinted, for the failure to advance him 
when he was forty—the prelatical age. 
In one respect only did he commend 
himself particularly to the late Pope, 
who regarded the diplomatic service of 
the Vatican with slight favor—he was 
assiduous in saying mass, in hearing 
confessions, in visiting the hospitals, 
in organizing sodalities among the 
faithful and in the general routine of 
mere parish work. Pius X., to whom 
Rome was but a large parish in a 
neglected state, attached the utmost 
importance to the religious work of 
a humble priest, and he made bishops 
of priests rather than of redactors 
of elegant compositions in the Latin 
tongue or even of negotiators of con- 
cordats with great powers. The stage- 
fright of the Monsignor was disposed 
of by a reflection put into the mouth 
of the late Rampolla himself by the 
Tribuna —those who are afraid to 
preach deliver the best sermons. 

It was easy to foresee, observed the 
Giornale d’Italia not so long before 
the last conclave, that Archbishop 
Della Chiesa would win all hearts at 
Bologna, altho the aristocracy of 
Genoa, to which he belongs, has never 
been famous for its urbanity. The 
Genoese are bluff, plain-spoken, sug- 
gesting the English type of country 
gentleman. The father of the new 
Pope wanted his sons to be sailors. 
Benedict XV. owes his personality and 
his temperament te his mother. She 
was, we read, a Marchesa Giovanna 
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Migliorati, who had dreamed of seeing 
one of her sons a great figure at the 
bar. Her portraits are affirmed to 
reveal in her a striking likeness to the 
mother of the great Napoleon. The 
Marchesa, at any rate, transmitted her 
exceptional magnetism to her son and 
her romantic temperament as_ well. 
He nearly lost his life when he caught 
malaria after a visit to the Campagna 
in the Leonine pontificate and he is 
said to suffer from inadequate nour- 
ishment. During the first year of his 
archiepiscopal period at Bologna he 
was an invalid, according to the Italian 
daily, but his health has improved of 
late. He has, it seems, a tendency to 
biliousness, which enforces great ab- 
stemiousness in diet. 

The youthful Giacomo had every 
educational advantage in his native 
Genoa, we read, too, entering the law 
school there when he was twenty-one 
only to discover, somewhat to the dis- 
comfiture of his parents, that he had 
what is known in Italian families as a 
vocation. Now it was, according to 
our contemporary, that he had to 
display the firmness for which the 
Genoese are so highly esteemed, for 
the ecclesiastical authorities themselves 
do not seem to have taken the youth’s 
vocation seriously. At last he was en- 
tered at the Almo Collegio Capranica 
on probation as an ecclesiastical stu- 
dent, altho he had begun the study of 
the law but a short time previously. 
His father, a Marchese whose fortune 
had been lost through the turmoil of 
revolution in Italy, thought the boy 
was throwing himself away, seeing that 
the temporal power had fallen only a 
few years before and Pius IX. was pro- 
testing vainly to the world. There was 
a wealthy uncle on the maternal side 
who was so hopelessly alienated by 
the young man’s entrance into holy 
orders that he cut off Giacomo in his 
will. This is said to be orie reason 
why the new Pope is a comparatively 
poor man, the money of the Migliorati, 
except a sum coming to him from his 
mother, having all gone to other mem- 
bers of the family. The Della Chiesa 
family suffered severely through the 
financial operations of the politician 
Nasi, according to Roman gossip, and 
its members would appear to be living 
modestly, notwithstanding their splen- 
did state under the pontificate of Pius 
IX. before the temporal power was lost. 

Pope Benedict, at least before he be- 
came a Cardinal, seems to Italian ob- 
servers of his personality to be of the 
Migliorati rather than a Della Chiesa. 
He is cautious, executive, yet full of 
imagination, thrifty and on the whole a 
southern Italian aristocrat rather than 
a northerner. The difference is in- 
tellectual mainly. Monsignor Della 
Chiesa has the mentality of the Italian 
at its finest, fecund in ideas, in magnif- 
icent projects—a trait most character- 
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istic, too, we read, of his famed pre- 
ceptor Rampolla. In their grandeur 
the designs of the late Rampolla were 
most Italian, and in terming the intel- 
lect of the new Pope Italian, the Eu- 
ropean dailies hint at the character of 
the coming pontificate should Pope 
Benedict be spared. He will remain 
practical, well bred, correct, an aristo- 
crat to the tips of his fingers, and yet 
spiritual— another trait of the late 
Rampolla’s. No peasant in Italy could 
profess a faith simpler or more sin- 
cere than Rampolla’s, and his pupjl on 
the pontifical throne resembles him in 
that as in everything else. 

At the age of fifty-three, with hair 
turning gray, Monsignor Della Chiesa 
entered the melancholy and arcaded 
city of Bologna as its archbishop. The 
students of what is doubtless the oldest 
university in the dominions of the 
house of Savoy were alienated, cays 
the Tribuna, by hints that his Grace, 
not yet a cardinal, was an enemy of 
unified Italy. “Bononia docet” is the 
motto of the town, filled with profes- 
sors as well as students and famed 
for its gloom and its silence except at 
rare intervals when the boisterous col- 
legians demonstrate. The gloom and 
the silence of the Archbishop, asserts 
our contemporary, fitted the atmos- 
phere of the place perfectly. He took 
up his abode near the cathedral in 
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the Via dell’ Independenza, plunging at 


once into the purely administrative 
work of the archdiocese. He was by 
no means a familiar figure to the 
crowds in the Piazza del Nettune altho, 
accompanied by a member of his suite, 
he took long walks in the arcaded ways 
for which Bologna is so noted, return- 
ing the salutations of the townsfolk 
with the grace of gesture habitnal to 
him. It became gradually an under- 
stood thing that the Archbishop was 
timid, eager to win the affection of his 
people and in somewhat delicate health. 

Gradually, yet without divesting him- 
self of a characteristic shyness, Mon- 
signor Della Chiesa made the acquaint- 
ance of the people of Bologna. The 
student body succymbed frankly to his 
magnetic personality. It is a pensive 
personality, our journalistic authority 
opines, a compound of timidity with 
benevolence and a certain eagerness 
to propitiate. The Archbishop was 
thought affected at first because of his 
exquisite accent and the somewhat 
aristocratic forms of his speech. Ital- 
ians of our time are prone to a slanz 
very racy of the local soil — whether 
Genoa, Venice, Rome or Naples. Mon- 
signor Della Chiesa employed an idiom 
of faultless purity, as if rebuking the 
laxness that came in with the house of 
Savoy. His pulpit manner seemed a 
trifle cold. His gesture has the dignity 





There is much in the history as well as in the traits of the new Pope, say some who know 
him, to suggest the great ecclesiastic, Cardinal Rampolla, who trained him in tke diplomacy of 
the Vatican. 
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of the Italian aristocrat. His reserve 
is accentuated by frequent pauses in 
delivery that seem deliberate, as if he 
were measuring the effect of his words 
upon his hearers. 

Benedict XV. has burst so suddenly 
upon our western world that impres- 
sions of his personal aspect dissem- 
inated in European dailies scarcely fit 
the portraits with which we are now 
familiar. His hair has not thinned per- 
haps since he went to Bologna, but it 
is not so dark, according to the Italian 
ministerial newspaper from which we 
borrow these notes. The trim figure 
is no longer so erect while the face, at 
any rate last May, when the Archbishop 
of Bologna entered the sacred college, 
was deeply lined in places. The Pope, 
to be sure, will soon be sixty, and the 
journalists who saw him in Bologna 
this spring agree that he looks his age, 
notwithstanding the comparative youth 
of the face looking out at us from the 
photographs of the month. His voice 
had not sufficient vigor to fill the 
great Church of St. Petronio when he 
preached there last year on the day 
consecrated to the patron saint of Bo- 
logna, but he was a gracious figure in 
the long procession headed by acolytes 
bearing tapers that swept up through 
the aisles to the main altar through a 
throng that little suspected, presumably, 
that he was to be the next pontiff. The 
Archbishop had then, seemingly, a care- 
worn, not to say debilitated appearance. 
He is much disconcerted by the Italian 
habit of moving about in church. 

No change was made by Monsignor 
Della Chiesa in the days of his splen- 
dor at Bologna, notes the Giornale 
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d’ Italia, in the simplicity of the life he 
led as an obscure secretary at the Vati- 
can. Altho not a member of a re- 
ligious order pledged to the ascetic 
life, he who is now Benedict XV. was 
for years content to go without break- 
fast, resembling in this his master Ram- 
polla, whose first meal was taken as a 
rule at noon. The new Pope resembles 
aristocrats generally in having a per- 
sonal attendant who shaves him and 
helps him to dress, attentions with 
which the late Pius X. dispensed en- 
tirely. Benedict XV. has the very 
white Italian hand and the rather 
round and prominent Italian eye, and 
the clever correspondent of London 
Truth, writing of him before he en- 
tered the sacred college, thought his 
physiognomical characteristics Roman 
rather than Genoan. The Romans 
differ from the Genoese by being 
grave in facial expression and reserved 
in manner, somewhat too conscious, 
perhaps, of belonging to the most an- 
cient aristocracy in the world. Their 
courtesy is highly finished, suggesting 
that the politeness springs from good 
breeding rather than from the heart. 
But the new Pope, while Roman in his 
gravity, is truly Genoese in his ability 
to soften every attitude, to unbend, to 
reveal himself magnetically, with al- 
most the simplicity of a child. Yet he 
talks very little. 

As a member of the diplomatic body 
of the Church, Benedict XV. early 
learned the French language, but like 
the late Leo XIII., he retains a decided 
Italian accent, we read, pronouncing 
“uw” like “ou.” Among all the anec- 
dotes retailed about him in Italian 








dailies, not one reveals him as a man 
with the gift of repartee, altho he was 
victimized in his old Vatican days by 
a swindler who pretended to be an 
envoy from the pontifical chancellery 
and who, in that pretended capacity, 
defrauded many foreign priests in 
Rome. Monsignor Della Chiesa in- 
sisted upon making good the losses 
sustained by the impostor, a bit of 
generosity which his private fortune 
enabled him to do. The new Pope is 
not a rich man, like his preceptor Ram- 
polla, but his private income, derived 
from real estate investments made 
originally by his grandfather on the 
mother’s side, is said to be quite large 
for an Italian aristocrat. The Social- 
ist Avanti even denounced him as a 
“plutocrat” when he entered the sacred 
college, but those who are best in- 
formed on the subject doubt if he can 
be worth a quarter of a million dol- 
lars in American money. Should real 
estate in the Campagna appreciate 
within the next ten years, the Pope, 
like some of his relatives, might be 
much richer. One or two of these 
relatives have held posts under the 
Italian government, but for the most 
part they have been clerically inclined. 
A nephew of Benedict XV. has en- 
tered the engineering profession in 
Rome where the Pope’s brother, a re- 
tired naval officer, lives likewise. One 
of the Pope’s cousins fell in love years 
ago with a princess of the royal house 
of Spain, who had to be locked up in 
a dungeon, according to the Avanti, 
lest she elope with the charming scion 
of the house of Della Chiesa, who, by 
the way, had a wife and family. 


HOW. THE LUCKY COBURGERS FIGURE IN EUROPE’S 


IEWED dynastically, the great 
war in Europe proves anew 
to more than one foreign com- 
mentator the proverbial luck 
of the royal family of Coburg. 

Four of the thrones of Europe, we are 
reminded by Julian Peacock, writing in 
the London Standard, are held by the 
house of Coburg—Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria and Coburg—until late- 
ly Portugal had a Coburg monarch. A 
hundred years ago the family was a 
minor German ducal house. Its rise 
dates back from a lucky marriage and 
its progress since is chiefly a history of 
lucky marriages—assisted by a good 
deal of forethought and shrewd ar- 
rangement. During the whole hundred 
years of their advancement the Co- 
burgers have never broken up. They 


have always held together as one family, 
and it has always been a preoccupation 
with them to advance the family inter- 
est. So we find the British King mak- 
ing war for the Belgian King. 





DYNASTIC CRISIS 


In 1816 Duke Ernest of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Saalfeld, as the family title ran at 
that time, celebrated the marriage of 
his second brother, Ferdinand George, 
with the Princess Antonia of Kohary, 
the only daughter and heiress of a great 
Hungarian magnate. This marriage, 
which secured vast wealth to the youth, 
may be held to be the first of those 
fortunate turns of the wheel of fate 
which have won for the princes of the 
House the nickname of “the lucky Co- 
burgers.” Of courst it was not all plain 
sailing, for certain things had to be ar- 
ranged !efore the wedding could take 
place. fo begin with, the Koharys did 
not form part of that charmed circle of 
reigning and mediatised. princes who 
are held to be of equal birth one with 
another, by German Court custom. In 
the ordinary course of things, there- 
fore, the marriage would have been 
morganatic. But the Emperor of Aus- 
tria was approached on the delicate 
subject, and he professed himself will- 





ing to remove this obstacle by raising 
the Count of Kohary, the father of the 
bride, to princely rank. But he ex- 
acted his price. The Emperor was un- 
willing that the large estates of the 
Count of Kohary should pass into the 
hands of Protestants. The young Co- 
burger, of course, was a Protestant, so 
the Emperor demanded in return for 
his services that all the children of the 
marriage should be brought up in the 
Catholic religion. To this the Coburg 
family cheerfully acceded. Tho the 
bridegroom’s rank was the more ex- 
alted, the lady’s wealth was worth a 
sacrifice. This broad-mindedness in re- 
ligious matters has ever stood the Co- 
burgers in good stead in their upward 
march, for they have almost invariably 
acted on the principle of Henry of Na- 
varre, “Un royaume vaut une messe”— 
a kingdom is worth a Mass. It will be 
remembered, as Mr. Julian Peacock tells 
us further, that some years ago the 
“conversion” to the Orthodox Church 
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of the infant Prince Boris (a great- 
grandson of Ferdinand George and 
Antonia of Kohary) did much to 
strengthen the position of his father, 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 

This first fortunate match was soon 
followed by another, which could 
scarcely fail to fulfill the highest am- 
bition of the Duke of Coburg. His 
youngest brother, Leopold, married 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, the heir- 
ess presumptive of the throne of Great 
Britain. This seemed to put the British 
Crown within the grasp of a Coburger, 
but unfortunately the Princess died 
after a short period of married life, 
leaving no child, and all hopes of found- 
ing a Coburg dynasty in England were 
apparently frustrated. Still Leopold’s 
position at the English Court was one 
of great influence. Through it he was 
able to obtain the hand of the Duke 
of Kent, son of George III., for his 
sister, the Princess Victoria of Coburg, 
who was a widow. 

At this time the question of an heir 
to the British Throne had become crit- 
ical. The end of the dynasty seemed 
quite imminent. The Duke of Kent 
and three other sons of George III., all 
middle-aged men, married within a 
few months of the death of Princess 
Charlotte in order to ensure the suc- 
cession. As all the world knows, it 
was Leopold’s sister who bore a daugh- 
ter to the Duke of Kent, and this 
daughter ultimately became Queen Vic- 
toria of Great Britain, and established 
the Coburg dynasty there. 

Prince Leopold himself, who had 
won golden opinions at the English 
Court, was in its opinion the best man 
to fill the newly created throne of Bel- 
gium after the Revolution of 1830, 
when the kingdom of the Netherlands 
was divided. This appointment was 
made in reality by the Governments 
of England and France acting in con- 
cert. The marriage of Leopold to 
Princess Louise, daughter of King 
Louis Philippe, was the French part of 
the bargain. Leopold—a very astute 
man—did not fail to avail himself of 
his influence in England and France, 
and exerted himself to the full on be- 
half of his Coburg relations. Sup- 
ported by these two Powers, he ob- 
tained for Ferdinand (the eldest son 
of his brother Ferdinand George and 
Antonia of Kohary) the hand of the 
widowed and childless Queen Maria 
da Gloria of Portugal, who thus be- 
came the founder of the late reigning 
Portuguese house of Coburg-Braganza. 

This second generation of Coburgers 
carried on all the traditions of good 
luck and good management, for an even 
more fortunate marriage was to fall 
to the lot of another of Leopold’s 
nephews, Albert, the second son of his 
eldest brother, Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. By an extraordinary 
piece of good fortune for the Coburg 





THE KING OF BELGIUM AND HIS RELATIVES 





family, William IV. of England died 
just at the time when his niece and 
heiress Victoria had reached marriage- 
able age. Her mother the Duchess of 
Kent, and her uncle the King of the 
Belgians had long selected a Coburg 
husband for her—their nephew Albert. 
But it is highly improbable that Wil- 
liam IV. would have permitted the 
marriage. There was no reason why 
he should have allowed his heiress to 
carry the Crown of Great Britain away 
from the House of Hanover, which 
had now held it for nearly a century 
and a half. She had two cousins on 
her father’s side, and either of them, 
Prince George of Cumberland (after- 
wards George V. of Hanover) or 
Prince George of Cambridge (the late 
Duke), would from the English King’s 
point of view have been a more suit- 
able consort for the future Queen. By 
the King’s death this obstacle to King 
Leopold’s plans was removed. He and 
the Duchess of Kent, now the mother 
of the Queen of England, had the mat- 
ter in their own hands, and could carry 
out the further aggrandizement of their 
own family. Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
was thrown in the way of his cousin 
Victoria, who was at a susceptible age 
and as a princess had been quite unac- 
customed to the society of young men. 
Naturally the girl Queen fell in love 
with the handsome young Coburger, 
and Leopold had the supreme consola- 
tion of seeing a nephew the consort of 
the Queen of Great Britain, the posi- 











SHREWDEST OF COBURGS 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria has made that reputa- 
tion for himself in the course of an exciting 
reign. 
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SWEETEST OF 


King Albert of Belgium ranks among his 
kinsmen as the kindest, the noblest, the most 
charming and the most gifted from an artistic 
standpoint. 


tion which a generation before he had 
hoped to occupy himself. 

The last throne to be gained by the 
Coburg family was that of Bulgaria. 
3ut in that case family interest was 
probably quite a secondary factor. 
Ferdinand, the youngest grandson of 
the original Kohary marriage, owed his 
election to the throne at Sofia to Aus- 
trian influence coupled with Kohary 
wealth. Still, it should be noted that 
his eldest brother, Philip of Saxe-Co- 
burg, who is the ex-husband of the 
Princess Louise of Belgium, was for 
many years on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with his English relations. In 
the official painting of the 1887 Jubilee 
Thanksgiving Service in Westminster 
Abbey he is placed in a prominent posi- 
tion as a near and honored relative of 
the Queer 

If we take into account female alli- 
ances, the ramifications of the Coburg 
family interest are still more remark- 
able. The Crown Princess of Sweden, 
the Queen of Norway, the Crown Prin- 
cess of Greece, the Crown Princess of 
Roumania, and the Queen of Spain are 
all of the clan, so that in the natural 
course of things the throne of each of 
those countries will be occupied by a 
Coburger on the mother’s side. 
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BERNARD SHAW’S ELABORATE SQUIB OF “ANDROCLES 
7 AND THE LION” 


HETHER George Bern- 

ard Shaw is really witty 

in the piece based upon 

the famous fable of An- 

drocles and the lion from 
whose paw a thorn was taken so op- 
portunely, or whether he is merely 
funny is a point regarding which the 
critics differ to this day. At any rate, 
Shaw has contrived to create the best 
animal part on the stage, thinks the 
London Truth, which immensely ad- 
mires the way in which the lion does 
not eat Androcles. The lion in the 
last act prefers dancing with the tailor 
who took out that cruel thorn in the 
first. The pair meet first in a forest, 
as everybody knows. They meet last 
in the arena with a Roman Emperor 
looking on to be thrilled by the spec- 
tacle of a tailor devoured for his 
Christian faith. Shaw’s Cesar, notes 
the British periodical already named, 
found it much more interesting to see 
a lion dance on his hind legs than 
merely tear Androcles to pieces — so 
interesting that he imprudently came 
down into the arena and then had to 
run up and down the staircase which 
led to his box several times before he 
consented to appease the lion’s and 
Mr. Shaw’s socialistic ideals by em- 
bracing Androcles as an equal. How- 
ever, while London ,Truth can see no 
wit in all this, there is to the Lon- 
don Standard—which calls the play an 
elaborate squib—much wit in the open- 
ing scene, introducing Androcles with 
his wife. We are in a jungle path beset 
by brambles. Androcles, be it noted, 
is a small and absurd person, while 
his wife Megaera is a handsome, pam- 
pered slattern. We are permitted to 
make the ensuing extracts by the kind 
permission of Everybody's Magazine: 


MecaErA. (Suddenly throwing down 
her stick.) I won't go another step! 

AnprocLes, (Pleading wearily.) Oh, 
not again, dear. What’s the good of 
stopping every two miles and saying you 
won't go another step? We must get on 
to the next village before night. There 
are wild beasts in this wood: lions, they 
say. 

Mecaera. I don’t believe a word of it. 
You are always threatening me with wild 
beasts to make me walk the very soul out 
of my body when I can hardly drag one 
foot before another. We haven’t seen a 
single lion yet. 

AnprocLtes. Well, dear, do you want 
to see one? 

Mecaera. (Tearing the bundle from 


his back.) You beast, you don’t care how 
tired I am, or what becomes of me (she 
throws the bundle on the ground); al- 
ways thinking of yourself. Self! Self! 
Self! Always yourself! (She sifs down 
on the bundle.) 

ANDROCLES. (Sifting down sadly on 
the ground, with his elbows on his krtees 
and his head in his hands.) We all have 
to think of ourselves occasionally, dear. 

Mecaera. A man ought to think of his 
wife sometimes. 

AnprocLes. He can’t always help it, 
dear. You make me think of you a great 
deal. Not that I blame you. 

MecaErA. Blame me! I should think 
not indeed. Is it my fault that I’m mar- 
ried to you? 

Awnproctes. No, dear; that is my 
fault. 

MecaeEra. That’s a nice thing to say to 
me. Aren’t you happy with me? 

AnprocLes. I don’t complain, my love. 

MEGAERA. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. i 

ANpbrROcCLES. I am, my dear. 

MecAErRA, You're not; you glory in it. 

AwnprocLes, In what, darling? 

MecaerA. In everything. In making 
me a slave, and making yourself a laugh- 
ingstock. It’s not fair. You get me the 
name of being a shrew, with your meek 
ways and talking as if butter wouldn’t 
melt in your mouth. And just because I 
look a big, strong woman, and because 
I’m good-hearted and a bit hasty, and 
because you’re always driving me to do 
things I’m sorry for afterward, people 
say, “Poor man; what a life his wife 
leads him!” Oh, if they only knew! 
And you think I don’t know. But I do, I 
do (screaming), I do! 

AnprocLes. Yes, my dear, I know you 
do. 

MecaERA. Then why don’t you treat 
me properly and be a good husband to 
me? 

AnprocLes. What can I do, my dear? 

Mecarra. What can you do! You 
can return to your duty, and come back 
to your home and your friends, and sacri- 
fice to the gods as all respectable people 
do, instead of having us hunted out of 
house and home for being dirty, disre- 
putable, blaspheming atheists. 

Anprocies. I’m not an atheist, dear; 
I am a Christian. 

MecAERA. Well, isn’t that the same 
thing, only ten times worse? Everybody 
knows that the Christians are the very 
lowest of the low. 

AnprocLes, Just like us, dear. 

Mecaera. Speak for yourself. Don’t 
you dare to compare me to common peo- 
ple. My father owned his own public- 
house; and sorrowful was the day for 
me when veu first came drinking in our 
hee ° 


Anproctes. I confess I was addicted 
to it, dear. But I gave it up when I be- 
came a Christian. 

MecaerA. You’d much better shave re- 
mained a drunkard. I can forgive a man 
being addicted to drink; it’s only natural; 
and I don’t deny I like a drop myself 
sometimes. What I can’t stand is your 
being addicted to Christianity. And 
what’s worse again, your being addicted 
to animals. How is any woman to keep 
her house clean when you bring in every 
stray cat and lost cur and lame duck in 
the whole countryside? You took the 
bread out of my mouth to feed them; 
you know you did; don’t attempt to deny 
it! 

AwnprocLes. Only when they were hun- 
gry and you were getting too stout, 
dearie. 

MecaAErRA. Yes, insult me, do. (Ris- 
ing.) Oh! I won’t bear it another mo- 
ment. You used to sit and talk to those 
dumb brute beasts for hours, when you 
hadn’t a word for me. 

ANpDROCLES. They never answered back, 
darling. (He rises and again shoulders 
the bundle.) 

MecaErA. Well, if you’re fonder of 
animals than of your own .wife, you can 
live with them here in the jungle. I’ve 
had enough of them and enough of you. 
I’m going back. I’m going home. 

AnprocLes. (Barring the way back.) No, 
dearie; don’t take on like that. We can’t 
go back. We've sold everything; we 
should starve; and I should be sent to 
Rome and thrown to the lions— 

MEGAERA. Serve you right; I wish the 
lions joy of you. (Screaming.) Are 
you going to get out of my way and let 
me go home? 

AnprocLes. No, dear— 

Mecaera. Then I shall make my way 
through the forest; and when I’m eaten 
by the wild beasts you’ll know what a 
wife you’ve lost (She dashes into the 
jungle and nearly falls over the sleeping 
lion.) Oh! Oh! Andy! Andy! (She 
totters back and collapses into the arms 
of Androcles, who, crushed by her 
weight, falls on his bundle.) 

AnprocLes. (Extracting himself from 
beneath her and slapping her hands in 
great anxiety.) What is it, my precious, 
my pet? What’s the matter? (He raises 
her head. Speechless with terror, she 
points in the direction of the sleeping 
lion. He steals cautiously toward the 
spot indicated by Megaera. She rises with 
an effort and totters after him.) 

MecagEra. No, Andy. You'll be killed. 
Come back. 

(The lion ~:tters a long, snoring sigh. 
Androcles sees the lion and recoils faint- 
ing into the arms of Megaera, who falls 
back on the bundle. They roll apart and 
lie staring in terror at one another. The 
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SHAW INTERPRETS THE CHRISTIAN 


lion is heard groaning heavily in the 


jungle.) 

AnprocLes. (Whispering.) Did you 
see? A lion. 

MeEGAERA. (Despairing.) The gods 


have sent him to punish us because you're 
a Christian. Take me away, Andy. Save 
me. 

AnprocLes. (Rising.) Meggy, there’s 
one chance for you. It'll take him pretty 
nigh twenty minutes to eat me—I’m ra- 
ther stringy and tough—and you can 
escape in less time than that. 

MeEGAERA. Oh, don’t talk about eating. 
(The lion rises with a great groan and 
limps toward them.) Oh! (She faints.) 

ANDROCLES. (Quaking, but keeping be- 
tween the lion and Megaera.) Don’t you 
come near my wife, do you hear? (The 
lion groans. Androcles can hardly stand 
for trembling.) Meggy, run. Run for 
your life. If I take my eye off him, it’s 
all up. (The lion holds up his wounded 
paw and flaps it piteously before Andro- 
cles.) Oh, he’s lame, poor old chap! 
He’s got a thorn in his paw. A fright- 
fully big thorn. (Full of sympathy.) 
Oh, poor old man! Did um get an awful 
thorn into um’s tootsums wootsums? 
Has it made um too sick to eat a nice 
little Christian man for um’s breakfast? 
Oh, a nice little Christian man will get 
um’s thorn out for him; and then um 
shall eat the nice Christian man and the 
nice Christian man’s nice big tender wifey 
pifey. (The lion responds by moans of 
self-pity.) Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes. Now, 
now (taking the paw in his hand), um is 
not to bite and not to scratch, not even 
if it hurts a very, very little. Now 
make velvet paws. That’s right. (He 
pulls gingerly at the thorn. The lion, 
with an angry yell of pain, jerks back 
his paw so abruptly that Androcles is 
thrown on his back.) Steadee! Oh, did 
the nasty cruel little Christian man hurt 
the sore paw? (The lion moans assent- 
ingly, but apologetically.) Well, one 
more little pull and it will be all over. 
Just one little, little, leetle pull; and then 
um will live happily ever after. (He 
gives the thorn another puil. The lion 
roars and snaps his jaws with a terrify- 
iny Clash.) Oh, mustn’t frighten um’s 
good, kind doctor, um’s_ affectionate 
nursey. That didn’t hurt at all: not a 
bit. Just one more. Just to show how 
the brave big lion can bear pain, not 
like the little cry-baby Christian man. 
Oopsh! (The thorn comes out. The 
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THE THORN 
lion yells with pain, and shakes his paw 
wildly.) That’s it! (Holding up the 
thorn.) Now it’s out. Now lick um’s 
paw to take away the nasty inflammation. 
See? (He licks his own hand. The lion 
nods intelligently and licks his paw in- 
dustriously.) Clever little liony-piony! 
Understands um’s dear old friend Andy 
Wandy. (The lion licks his face.) Yes, 
kissums Andy Wandy. (The lion, wag- 
ging his tail violently, rises on his hind 
legs, and embraces Androcles, who makes 
a wry face and cries.) Velvet paws! 
Velvet paws! (The lion draws in his 
claws.) That’s right. (He embraces the 
lion, who finally takes the end of his tail 
in one paw, places that tight round An- 
drocles’ waist, resting it on his hip. An- 
drocles takes the other paw in his hand, 
stretches out his arm, and the two waltz 
rapturously round and round and finally 
away through the jungle.) 


Shaw introduces us next to a squad 
of Roman soldiers escorting a batch 
of Christians, prisoners of both sexes 
and all ages, among them one Lavinia, 
a good-looking resolute young woman, 
seemingly of higher social standing 
than her fellow prisoners. A Cen- 
turion, carrying his vinewood cudgel, 
trudges along with the squad, in com- 
mand of it. All are tired and dusty, 
but the soldiers are indifferent and the 
Christians seem inclined to treat their 
hardships as a joke. 


CENTURION. (Stopping.) Halt! Or- 
ders from the Captain. (They halt and 
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FROM THE LION’S 


of the 


PAW 
Desert from pain. 
wait.) Now then, you Christians, non« 
of your larks. The Captain’s coming. 
Mind you behave yourselves. No sing- 
ing. Look respectful. Look serious, if 
you're capable of it. See that big build- 
ing over there! That’s the Coliseum. 
That’s where you'll be thrown to the 
lions or set to fight the gladiators pres- 
ently. Think of that and it'll help you 
to behave properly before the Captain. 
(The Captain arrives.) Salute! (The 
soldiers salute.) 

A CHRISTIAN. 
you, Captain. 

THe CENTURION. 
lence! 

(The Captain, a patrician, handsome, 
about thirty-five, very cold and distin- 
guished, very superior and authoritative, 
steps up ona stone seat at the west side 
of the square, behind the Centurion, so 
as to dominate the others more effectu- 
ally.) 

THe CapTAIN. 

THE CENTURION. 


(Cheerfully.) God bless 


(Scandalized.) Si- 


Centurion. 
(Standing at atten- 


tion and saluting.) Sir? 

THe Captain. (Speaking stifiy and 
officially.) You will remind your men, 
Centurion, that we are now entering 


Rome. You will instruct them that once 
inside the gates of Rome they are in the 
presence of the Emperor. You _ will 
make them understand that the lax dis- 
cipline of the march can not be per- 
mitted here. You will instruct them to 
shave every day, not every week. You 
will impress on them particularly that 
there must be an end to the profanity and 
blasphemy of singing Christian hymns on 
the march. I have to reprimand you, 
Centurion, for not only allowing this, but 
actually doing it yourself. 

Tue Centurion. (Apologetic.) 
men march better, Captain. 

Captain. No doubt. For that reason 
an exception is made in the case of the 
march called “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers.” This may be sung, except when 
marching through the forum or within 
hearing of the Emperor’s palace; but the 
words must be altered to “Throw Them 
to the Lions.” 

(The Christians burst into shrieks of 
uncontrollable laughter, to the great scan- 
dal of the Centurion.) 

Centurion. Silence! 
Where’s your behavior? Is that the way 
to listen to an officer? (To the Captain.) 
That’s what we have to put up with from 
these Christians every day, sir. They're 
always laughing and joking something 


The 


Silen-n-n-n-nce! 








scandalous. They’ve no religion; that’s 
how it is. 

Lavinia. But I think the Captain 
meant us to laugh, Centurion. It was so 


funny. 

Centurion. You'll find out how funny 
it is when you’re thrown to the lions to- 
morrow. (To the Captain, who looks 
displeased.) Beg pardon, sir. (To the 
Christians.) Silen-n-n-n-ce! 

Captain. You are to instruct your 
men that all intimacy with Christian pris- 
oners must now cease. The men have 
fallen into habits of dependence upon the 
prisoners, especially the female prisoners, 
for cooking, repairs to uniforms, writing 
letters, and advice in their private af- 
fairs. In a Roman soldier such depend- 
ence is inadmissible. Let me see no more 
of it whilst we are in the city. Further, 
your orders are that in addressing Chris- 
tian prisoners, the manners and tone of 
your men must express abhorrence and 
contempt. Any shortcoming in this re- 
spect will be regarded as a breach of 
discipline. (He turns to the prisoners.) 
Prisoners. 

CENTURION. (Fiercely.) Prisoner-r-r-s! 
’Tention! Silence! 

Captain. I call your attention, pris- 
oners, to the fact that you may be called 
on to appear in the Imperial Circus at 
any time from to-morrow onwards, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the man- 
agers. I may inform you that as there is 
a shortage of Christians just now, you 
may expect to be called on very soon. 


LavintA. What will they do to us, 
Captain? 

CENTURION. Silence! 

Captain. The women will be conduct- 


ed into the arena with the wild beasts 
of the Imperial Menagerie, and will suf- 
fer the consequences. The men, if of an 
age to bear arms, will be given weapons 
to defend themselves, if they choose, 
against the Imperial Gladiators. 

Lavinia. Captain! Is there no hope 
that this cruel persecution— 

CENTURION. (Shocked.) Silence! Hold 
your tongue there. Persecution, indeed! 

Captain. (Unmoved and somewhat 
sardonic.) Persecution is not a term 
applicable to the acts of the Emperor. 
The Emperor is the Defender of the 
Faith. In throwing you to the lions he 
will be upholding the interests of reli- 
gion in Rome. If you were to throw him 
to the lions, that would no doubt be per- 
secution. 

(The Christians again laugh heartily.) 

Centurion. (Horrified.) Silence, I 
tell you. Keep silence there. Did any 
one ever hear the like of this? 

Lavinia. Captain, there will be no- 
body to appreciate your jokes when we 
are gone. 


Infinite buffoonery and much that 
seems indistinguishable from horseplay 
invest the action with effects of drollery 
in this style until we come to the 
climax of the play. Lavinia has again 
and again refused to save herself from 
a martyr’s death by sacrificing to the 
gods—a simple and convenient cere- 
mony, as the Captain, in love with her, 
explains, involving no more than drop- 
ping a pinch of incense on the pagan 
altar. We are next behind the Em- 
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peror’s box at the Coliseum, where the 
performers assemble before entering 
the arena. The martyrs are sitting 
about awaiting their turns. Lavinia 
is seated half way up, thoughtful, try- 
ing to stare death in the face. On 
her left Androcles consoles himself by 
nursing a cat. Ferrovius stands be- 
hind them and at the foot of a flight 
of steps crouches Spintho. Gladiators 
are standing at ease as they await, like 
the Christians, their turn to enter the 
arena. Suddenly Spintho, losing his 
nerve, commits an act of apostasy and 
in trying to escape is devoured by a 
lion behind the scenes. The Captain, 
standing on the stairs, watches La- 
vinia curiously: «+ 


Tue Captain. I heard that one of 
your fellows bolted, and ran right into 


the jaws of the lion. I laughed. I still 
laugh. 
Lavinia. Then you don’t understand 


what that meant? 

THe Captain. It meant that the lion 
had a cur for his breakfast. 

Lavinia. It meant more than that, 
Captain. It meant that a man can not 
die for a story and a dream. None of 
us believed the stories and dreams more 
devoutly than poor Spintho; but he could 
not face the great reality. What he would 
have called my faith has been oozing away 
minute by minute whilst I’ve been sitting 
here, with death coming nearer and 
nearer, with reality become realler and 
realler, with stories and dreams fading 
away into nothing. 

Tue Captain. Are you then going to 
die for nothing? 

Lavinta. Yes; that is the wonderful 
thing. It is since all the stories and 
dreams have gone that I have now no 
doubt at all that I must die for some- 
thing greater than dreams or stories. 

Tue Caprain. But for what? 

Lavinia. I don’t know. If it were 
for anything small enough to know, it 
would be too small to die for. I think 
I’m going to die for God. Nothing else 
is real enough to die for. 

Tue Captain. What is God? 

Lavinta. When we know that, Captain, 
we shall be gods ourselves. 

Tue Captain. Lavinia, come down to 
earth. Burn the incense and marry me. 

Lavinta. Handsome Captain, would 
you marry me if I hauled down the flag 
in the day of battle and burnt the in- 


cense? Sons take after their mothers, 
you know. Do you want your son to be 
a coward? 


Tue Caprain. (Strongly moved.) By 
great Diana, I think I would strangle you 
if you gave in now. 

Lavinia. (Putting her hand on the 
head of Androcles.) The hand of God 
is on us three, Captain. 

Tue Caprain. What nonsense it all is! 
And what a monstrous thing that you 
should die for such nonsense, and that 
I should look on helplessly when my 
whole soul cries out against it! Die, 
then, if you must; but at least I can 
cut the Emperor’s throat and then my 
own when I see your blood. 

(The Emperor throws open the door 
of his box angrily, and appears in wrath 





on the threshold. The Editor, the Call- 
Boy, and the gladiators spring to their 
feet.) 

THE Emperor. 
fight; and your curs can not get their 


The Christians will not 


blood up to attack them. It’s all that 
fellow with the blazing eyes. Send for 
the whip. (The Call-Boy rushes out on 
the east side for the whip.) If that will 
not move them, bring the hot irons. The 
man is like a mountain. (He returns an- 
grily into the box and slams the door.) 

(The Call-Boy returns with a man in a 
hideous Etruscan mask, carrying a whip. 
They both rush down. the passage into 
the arena.) : 

Lavinia. (Rising.) Oh, that is un- 
worthy. Can they not kill him without 
dishonoring him? 

AnprocLes. (Scrambling to his feet 
and running into the middle of the space 
between the staircases.) Its dreadful. 
Now I want to fight. I can’t bear the 
sight of a whip. The only time I ever 
hit a man was when he lashed an old 
horse with a whip. It was terrible; J 
danced on his face when he was on the 
ground. He mustn’t strike Ferrovius! 
I'll go into the arena and kill him first! 
(He makes a wild dash into the passage. 
As he does so a great clamor is heard 
from the arena, ending in wild applause. 
The gladiators listen and look inquiringly 
at one another.) 

THE Epitor. What’s up now? 

Lavinia. (To the Captain.) 
has happened, do you think? 

THe Captain. What can happen? 
They are killing them, I suppose. 

ANDROCLES., (Running in through the 
passage, screaming with horror and 
hiding his eyes.) 

Lavinia. Androcles, Androcles! What’s 
the matter? 

AnpkocLes. Oh, don’t ask me, don’t 
ask me. Something too dreadful. Oh! 
(He crouches by her and hides his face 
in her robe, sobbing.) 

Tue Catt-Boy. (Rushing through the 
passage as before.) Ropes and hooks 
there! Ropes and hooks! 

Tue Epitor. Well, need you excite 
yourself about it? (Another burst of 
applause.) 

(Two slaves in Etruscan masks, with 
ropes and drag hooks, hurry in.) 

ONE OF THE SLAvES. How many dead? 

THE Catt-Boy. Six. (The slave blows 
a whistle twice; and four more masked 
slaves rush through the arena with the 
same apparatus.) And the basket. Bring 
the baskets. (The slave whistles three 
times, and runs through the passage with 
his companion.) 

THE CapTAIN, 


What 


Who are the baskets 


for? 

Tue Catt-Boy. For the whip. He’s in 
pieces. They’re all in pieces, more or 
less. (Lavinia hides her face.) 


(Two more masked slaves come in 
with a basket and follow the others into 
the arena, as the Call-Boy turns to the 
gladiators and exclaims, exhausted.) 
Boys, he’s killed the lot! » 

THE Emperor, (Again burs.ug from 
his box, this time in an ecstasy of de- 
light.) Where is he? Magnificent: He 


shall have a laurel crown, . 
(Ferrovius, madly waving his blood- 

stained sword, rushes through the passaye 

in despair, followed by his co-religionist i, 




















and by the Menagerie Keeper, who goes 
to the gladiators. The gladiators draw 
their swords nervously.) 

Ferrovius. Lost, lost forever! I have 
betrayed my Master. Cut off this right 
hand: it has offended. Ye have swords, 
my brethren: strike! 

Lavinia. No, no. 
done, Ferrovius? 

Ferrovius. I know not; but there was 
blood behind my eyes; and there’s blood 
on my sword. What does that mean? 

THe Emperor. (Enthusiastically, on 
the landing outside his box.) What does 
it mean? It means that you are the 
greatest man in Rome. It means that 
you shall have a laurel crown of gold. 
Superb fighter, I could almost yield you 
my throne. It is a record for my reign! 
I shall live in history. Once, in Domi- 
tian’s time, a Gaul slew three men in the 
arena and gained his freedom. But when 
before has one naked man slain six armed 
men of the bravest and best? The per- 
secution shall cease. If Christians can 
fight like this, I shall have none but 
Christians to fight for me. (To the 
gladiators.) You are ordered to become 
Christians, you there; do you hear? 

Retiarius. It is all one to us, Caesar. 
Had I been there with my net, the story 
would have been different. 

Tue Captain. (Suddenly seizing La- 
vinia by the wrist and dragging her up 
the steps to the Emperor.) Caesar, this 
woman is the sister of Fer- 


What have you 





ANDROCLES IS REWARDED 


THe MENAGERIE Keeper. Why not that 
little Greek chap? He's not a Christian; 
he’s a sorcerer. 

Tue Emperor, 
do very well. 

Tue Catt-Boy. 
sage.) Number twelve. 
for the new lion. 

AnprocLes. (Rising, and pulling him- 
self sadly together.) Well, it was to be, 
after all. 

Lavinia. I'll go in his place, Caesar. 
Ask the Captain whether they do not 
like best to see a woman torn to pieces. 
He told me so yesterday. 

Tue Emperor. There is something in 
that; there is certainly something in 
that—if only I could feel sure that your 
brother would not fret. 

AnprocLes. No; I should never have 
another happy hour. No; on the faith of 
a Christian and the honor of a tailor, I 
accept the lot that has fallen on me. 
If my wife turns up, give her my love 
and say that my wish was that she should 
be happy with her next, poor fellow! 
Caesar, go to your box and see how a 
tailor can die. Make way for number 
twelve there. (He marches out along 
the passage.) 

(The vast audience in the amphi- 
theater now sees the Emperor reenter 
his box and take his place, as Androcles, 
desperately frightened, but still marching 
with piteous devotion, emerges from the 


The very thing; he will 


(Issuing from the pas- 
The Christian 
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other end of the passage and finds him- 
self at the focus of thousands of eager 
eyes. The licn’s cage, with a heavy port- 
cullis grating, ts on his left. The Em- 
peror gives a signal. A gong sounds. 
Androcles shivers at the sound; then fails 
on his knees and prays. The grating rises 
with a clash. The lion bounds into the 
arena. He rushes round, frisking in his 
freedom, He sees Androcles. He stops; 
rises stifiy by straightening his legs; 
stretches out his nose and his tail in a 
horizontal line behind, like a pointer, and 
utters an appalling roar. Androcles 
crouches and hides his face in his hands. 
The lion gathers himself for a spring, 
swishing his tail to and fro through the 
dust in an ecstasy of anticipation, An- 
drocles throws up his hands in supplica- 
tion to heaven. The lion checks at the 
sight of Androcles’s face. He then steals 
toward him; smells him; arches hus back; 
purrs like a motor-car; finally rubs him- 
self against Androcles, knocking him 
over. Androcles, supporting himself on 
his wrist, looks affrightedly at the dion. 
The lion limps on three paws, hoiding up 
the other as if it was wounded. A flash 
of recognition lights up the face of An- 
drocles. He flaps his hand as if it had a 
thorn in it, and pretends to pull the thorn 
out and to hurt himself. The lion nods 
repeatedly, Androcles holds out his 
hands to the lion, who gives him both 
paws, which he shakes with enthusiasm. 

They embrace rapturously, 





rovius. If she is thrown to 
the lions he will fret. He 
will lose weight; get out of 
condition— 

THE Emperor. The lions? 
Nonsense ! (To Lavinia.) 
Madam, I am proud to have 
the honor of making your 
acquaintance. Your brother 
is the glory of Rome. 

Lavin1A. But my friends 
here. Must they die? 

THE Emperor. Die! Cer- 
tainly not. There has never 
been the slightest idea of 
harming them. Ladies and 
gentlemen, you are all free. 
Pray go into the front of 
the house and enjoy the spec- 
tacle to which your brother 
has so splendidly contributed. 
Captain, oblige me by con- 
ducting them to the seats 
reserved for my _ personal 


friends, 
THE MENAGERIE KEEPER. 
Caesar, I must have one 


Christian for the lion. The 
people have been promised 
it; and they will tear the 
decorations to bits if they 
are disappointed. 

THE Emperor. True, true; 
we must have somebody for 
the new lion. 

Ferrovius. Throw me to 
him. Let the apostate perish. 

THE Emperor. No, no; 
you would tear him to pieces, 
my friend; and we can not 





finally waltz round the arena 
amid a_ sudden burst of 
deafening applause, and out 
through the passage, the 
Emperor watching them in 
breathless astonishment until 
they disappear, when he 
rushes from his box and de- 
scends the steps in frantic 
excitement.) 

THE EMPEROR. 
an incredible, an amazing 
thing has happened! I can 
no longer doubt the truth of 
Christianity. (The Christians 
press to him joyfully.) This 
Christian sorcerer—(With a 
yell he breaks off as he sees 
Androcles and the lion emerge 
from the passage, waltzing. 
He bolts wildly up the steps 
into his box, and slams the 
door. All, Christians and 
gladiators alike, fly for their 
lives, the gladiators bolting 
into the arena, the others in 
all directions. The place is 
emptied with magical sudden- 
ness.) 

ANproc Les. (Naively.) Now 
I wonder why they all run 
away from us like that. (The 
lion, combining a series of 
yawns, purrs, and roars, 
achieves something very like 
a laugh.) 

Tue Emperor. (Standing 
on a chair inside his box and 
lookng over the wall.) Sor- 
cerer, I command you to put 


My friends, 











afford to throw away lions 
as if they were mere slaves. 
But we must have somebody. 
This is really extremely awk- 
ward. 





After precipitate flight from the Lion, 
the protection of Androcles. 
public for its applause. 
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CAESAR SAVES HIS FACE 


Cesar is forced 
Once he is safe again, he appeals to the 


that lion to death instantly. 
It is guilty of high treason. 
Your conduct is most dis- 
gra— (The lion charges at 
him up the stairs.) Help! 


to accept 
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(He disappears. The lion rears against 
the box; looks over the partition at 
him and roars. The Emperor darts out 
through the door and down to Androcles, 
pursued by the lion.) 

AnprocLtes. Don’t run away, sir; he 
can’t help springing if you run. (He 
seizes the Emperor and gets between him 
and the lion, who stops at once.) Don't 
be afraid of him. 

Tue Emperor. I am not afraid of him. 
(The lion crouches, growling. The Em- 
peror clutches Androcles.) Keep between 
us. 

Anproctes. Never be afraid of ani- 
mals, your Worship; that’s the great 
secret. He'll be as gentle as a lamb’ when 
he knows that you are his friend. Stand 
quite still; and smile; and let him smell 
you all over just to reassure him; for, 
you see, he’s afraid of you; and he must 
examine you thoroughly before he gives 
you his confidence. (To the lion.) Come 
now, Tommy, and speak nicely to the 
Emperor; the great good Emperor who 
has *power to have all our heads cut off 
if we don’t behave very, very. respect- 
fully to him, 

(The lion utters a. fearful roar. The 
Emperor bolts madly up the steps, across 
the landing, and down again on the other 
side, with the lion in hot pursuit. An- 
drocles rushes after the lion; overtakes 
him as he is descending, and throws him- 
self on his back, trying to use his toes 
as a brake. Before he can stop him the 
lion gets hold of the trailing end of the 
Emperor's robe.) 

AnprocLes. Oh, bad, wicked Tommy, 
to chase the Emperor like that! Let go 
the Emperor’s robe at once, sir; where’s 
your manners? (The lion growls and 
worries the robe.) Ill tell you what it 
is, sir, he thinks you and I are not 
friends. 

THe EMPEROR. 
clasp of his brooch.) 
fernal scoundrel— 
Don’t let him go! 
can’t get it loose. 

ANDROCLES. We mustmt let him lash 
himself into a rage. You must show him 
that you are my particular friend—if you 
will have the condescension. (He seizes 
the Emperor's hands and shakes them 
cordially.) Look, Tommy; the nice Em- 


(Trying to undo the 
Friends! You in- 
(The lion growls.) 
Curse this brooch! I 


FIRST 


HE managers so far have been 
loathe to admit that the war 
upsets their plans. They ask 
us to remember that in times of 
public catastrophe the theater 

is likely to flourish. In 1907, when busi- 
ness went to the wall, the dramatic 
Muses prospered. Evidently the mana- 
gers are whistling to keep up their cour- 
age. For our little panic shrivels into 
insignificance compared with the catas- 
trophe that is engulfing the world. In 
the first plays that have been success- 
fully produced in New York this sea- 
son, there is no hint of the war. The 
Hippodrome produces an_ elaborate 
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peror is the dearest friend Andy Wandy 
has in the whole world. He loves him 
like a brother. 

Tue Emperor. You little brute; you 
filthy little dog of a Greek tailor! I'll 
have you burnt alive for daring to touch 
the divine person of the Emperor! (The 
lion growls.) 

AnprocLes. Oh, don’t talk like that, 
sir. He understands every word you 
say; all animals do; they take it from the 
tone of your voice. (The lion growls 
and lashes his tail.) I think he’s going 
to spring at your Worship. If you 
wouldn’t mind saying something affec- 
tionate. (The lion roars.) 

THe Emperor. (Shaking Androcles’s 
hands frantically.) My dearest Mr. An- 
drocles, my sweetest friend, my long-lost 
brother, come to my arms! (He em- 
braces Androcles.) Oh, what an abom- 
inable smell of garlic! 

(The lion lets go the robe and rolls 
over on his back, clasping his forepaws 
over one another coquettishly above his 
nose.) 

ANprocLes. There! You see, your 
Worship, a child might play with him 


now. See! (He tickles the lion’s belly. 
The lion wriggles ecstatically.) Come 
and pet him. 


I must conquer these 
Mind you don’t go 


THe Emperor. 
unkingly terrors. 


away from him, tho. (He pats the 
lion’s chest.) 
ANprocLes. Oh, sir, how few men 


would have the courage to do that! 

THE Emperor. Yes, it takes a bit of 
nerve. Let us have the Court in and 
frighten them. Is he safe, do you think? 

ANDROCLES. Quite safe now, sir. 

Tue Emperor. (Majestically.) What 
ho, there! All who are within hearing, 
return without fear. Caesar has tamed 
the lion. (All the fugitives steal cau- 
tiously in. The Menagerie Keeper comes 
from the passage with other keepers 
armed with iron bars and _ tridenis.) 
Take those things away. I have subdued 
the beast. (He places his foot on it.) 

Ferrovius. (Timidly approaching the 
Emperor and looking down with awe at 
the lion.) It is strange that I, who fear 
no man, should fear a lion. 

Tue Captain. Every man fears some- 
thing, Ferrovius. 





THe Emperor. How about the Preto- 
rian Guard now? 

Ferrovius. In my youth I worshipped 
Mars, the god of War. I turned from 
him to serve the Christian God; but to- 
day the Christian God forsook me; and 
Mars overcame me and took back his 
own. The Christian God is not yet. He 
will come when Mars and I are dust; 
but meanwhile I must serve the gods 
that are, not the God that will be. Un- 
til then -I accept service in the Guard, 
Caesar. 

THe Emperor. Very wisely said. Alb 
really sensible men agree that the pru- 
dent course is to be neither bigoted in 
our attachment to the old nor rash and 
unpractical in keeping an open mind for 
the new, but to make the best of both 
dispensations. 

Tue Captain. What do you say, La- 
vinia? Will you, too, be prudent? 

LavintA. (On the stairs.) No; Ill 
strive for the coming of the God who is 
not yet. 

Tue Captain. May I come and argue 
with you occasionally? 

Lavinia. Yes, handsome Captain; you 
may. (fle kisses her hand.) 

Tue Emperor. And now, my friends, 
tho I do not, as you see, fear this 
lion, yet the strain of his presence is con- 
siderable; for none of us can feel quite 
sure what he will do next. 

Tue MENAGERIE KEEPER. Caesar, give 
us this Greek sorcerer to be a slave in the 


menagerie. He has a way with the 
beasts. 

ANprocLes. (Distressed.) Not if they 
are in cages. They should not be kept in 


cages. They must be all let out. 

Tue Emperor. I give this sorcerer to 
be a slave to the first man who lays 
hands on him. (The menagerie keepers 
and the gladiators rush for Androcles. 
The lion starts up and faces them. They 
surge back.) You see how magnanimous 
we Romans are, Androcles. We suffer 
you to go in peace. 

AnprocLes. I thank your Worship. I 
thank you all, ladies and gentlemen. 
Come, Tommy. Whilst we stand together, 
no cage for you; no slavery for me. (He 
goes out with the lion, everybody crowd- 
ing away to give him as wide a berth as 
possible.) 


GUNS OF THE DRAMATIC 


SEASON 


spectacle “The Wars of the World,” 
but this production was planned many 
months ago, and every scene that could 
possibly be construed as an allusion to 
the present conflict, has been carefully 
eliminated. If Turkey decides to join 
Germany, the scene in which the Arabs 
unroll the green flag of the Prophet 
will no doubt be bluepencilled. The 
entertainment is the most intelligent 
spectacle ever staged by the genius of 
Arthur Voegtlin at the most immense 
playhouse in the western world. 

In the regular theater, the under- 
world, as the New York Sun dolefully 
points out, is still a popular milieu for 


the playwright. The conflict between 
the law and these varied elements, the 
writer prophesies, will be the theme of 
most of the plays this year. 


“One need only read the titles: ‘On 
Trial,” ‘The Trap, ‘Innocent,’ ‘What 
Happened at 22, ‘Baited,’ and so on. 
The crook may not have the monopoly of 
the stage he possessed some years ago, 
but the man struggling against law and 
order is the figure that dominates so far 
in the theaters. The woman in the same 
situation may appear later. Will she be 
another Mary Turner? For it was un- 
doubtedly to Mary’s sufferings and tri- 
umphs in ‘Within the Law’ that the 




















THE MUSICAL FUTURIST ARNOLD SCHONBERG 


present style in drama is to be attributed. 

“Such success as this play had throws 
a shadow for several years over the thea- 
ter. Managers with their genius for imi- 
tation will continue to search for one of 
the same kind and just as good. Play- 
wrights, knowing that there is certain to 
be a demand for such works, set out to 
supply it. 

“Some more or less original talent se- 
lects for his work some new characters 
and new scenes. The public happens to 
like them. The play enjoys a long period 
of popularity and there are rewards for 
the manager and the author. Every other 
manager wants a play like this and every 
other playwright sets out to furnish one; 
and a mode in the theater is created.” 


The season’s most interesting play, 
so far, is “On Trial,” a melodrama by 
a hitherto unknown author, Elmer L. 
Reizenstein. Mr. Reizenstein surprises 
even the jaded critic of the New York 
Evening Post by his startling applica- 
tion of the moving-picture method to 
the regular drama. The boldness and 
thoroness with which the idea was car- 
ried out on the stage of living actors, 
the manner in which the mechanical 
difficulties are faced and solved, and 
the dramatic traditions of time and 
sequence defied and disregarded, brings 
success to this stunning experiment. 


“The rising of the first curtain and the 
falling of the last found that stage ad- 
mirably set as a courtroom, with judge, 
jury, counsel, prisoner. The time of the 
piece was measured exactly by the length 
of the trial. Mr. Reizenstein’s moving- 
picture drama trick is this: As each wit- 
ness begins to testify, courtroom, judge 
and jury fade away, and the scene the 
witness is telling about takes its place be- 
fore the eyes of the onlookers. The first 
time it happens, it is disconcerting to the 
point of exasperation. You say to your- 
self: ‘This will not do. The second time 
it happens you are less exasperated, not 
so sure it will not do; the third time, no 
doubt remains. It will do. It is working. 
The story is being told powerfully and 
stirringly, and the leaps back into the past 
which bring the murdered man to life, so 
far from impairing the realism of the 
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TURNING DRAMATIC ART TOPSY-TURVY 


Mr. Reizenstein’s “On Trial’’ reverses the 
natural course of the drama, but his bold ex- 
periment has made a hit in New York. 


trial scene, serve actually to increase it. 
The mind acquires extraordinary agility 
in shifting back and forth and seems to 
enjoy the exercise.” 


An experienced playwright, remarks 
Rennold Wolf, in the Morning Tele- 
graph, scarcely could have written the 
thing, because every step of the way 
he must have remembered the hard and 
fast rules which have governed drama- 
tists these hundreds of years. To fash- 
ion such a melodrama required either 
the daring or the ignorance of the 
novice, and because Mr. Reizenstein is 
that, he has to his credit a sensational 
play which is certain to be notable in 
its pecuniary achievement, and which 
may exert a lasting influence upon play 
building of the future. 

“What Happened at 22,” by Paul 
Wilstach, suffered considerably by com- 





ARNOLD SCHONBERG BREAKS NEW 


N music, as in life, the Progressive 
of to-day is the Stand-patter of 
to-morrow. The men who hailed 
Beethoven balked at Wagner. The 
generation that embraced Wagner 

struggled painfully against Strauss. 
But even Strauss is already of to-mor- 
tow. The mad Austrian composer, 
Arnold Schonberg, out-distances his 
musical eccentricities, and the men who 
yesterday were uneasy over Strauss 
and Debussy, to-day are openly and 
vehemently hostile to the “irrubrical” 
newcomer. However responsive, how- 
ever flexible, however hospitable we 
may be, remarks Lawrence Gilman in 


HIS FUTURIST MUSIC 


the North American Review, there is 
bound to come an hour when some new 
voice will speak out of the art that is 
contemporary with us in a tongue that 
is alien and repugnant; and we shall 
find ourselves exclaiming against it as 
passionately as did our grandfathers 
against the iconoclast who is to us a 
classic. 

Schonberg’s enemies say that he is 
lifting the art of music from its ancient 
foundations. His disciples affirm that 
he has discovered a new land of sound, 
Schonberg’s madness is confined to his 
music; in life he is an industrious, 
sober Viennese just past middle age. 
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parison with Mr. Reizenstein’s piece. 
The play, as the Brooklyn Eagle ob- 
serves, may be compared with any 
number of similar plays produced “be- 
fore the war” which exploit the clever- 
ness of a “master crook” who victim- 
izes all the law-abiding folk in the 
play for two or three acts, only to be 
brought up short and unmasked to 
provide a “punch” for the last act. 


“This particular crook is a_ forger, 
working in league with a fake employ- 
ment agency. He ‘puts over’ several big 
jobs ; hounds an innocent girl to the house 
of the lawyer who is close on his trail; 
murders the lawyer, forges the will of the 
dead man; fixes the murder and the 
forgeries on the lawyer's son, with whom 
the girl is in love, and finally, in a really 
effective scene in the last act, is trapped 
by the girl, who clears up everything with 
the greatest ease 

“The chief fault of the play lies in the 
fact that it takes the better part of two 
acts to get started. This, coupled with 
the unnatural dialog and forced situa- 
tions, made it tiresome waiting for the 
overwhelming scene in the last act, which 
alone justifies the play.” 


“Under Cover,” a play that had a 
long run in Boston, is pronounced by 
some as even better than “Within the 
Law.” It is (we quote the New York 
Times) an ingeniously-fashioned play 
so constructed that its most vigorous 
thrust comes in the form of a sur- 
prise which is withheld until the last 
act is well under way. Its full force is 
felt at the moment when only too often 
some members of the audience begin to 
fumble for their wraps. The author, 
like Mr. Reizenstein, so far unknown 
to fame, has wisely selected a story 
which, according to the New York 
Tribune, never fails in the theater. 
Here, too, we have the shift in time 


which Mr. Reizenstein uses so effect- 
ively. Four farces, “Twin Beds,” “The 
High Cost of Loving,” “The Third 


Party,” and “It Pays to Advertise,” 
likewise scored a success in these 
troublous hours. They are funny with- 
out being salacious. 


GROUND WITH 


The recent performance by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet of Schénberg’s string 
quartet in D-minor, opus 7, in New 
York, verifies the prevailing impression 
of Schénberg as a musical idol-breaker. 
Yet this quartet, Mr. Gilman informs 
us, is by no means typical of Schén- 
berg’s present phase—the third “period” 
of his creative activity. In his present 
work all precedents are abolished, we 
enter a terra incognita, to all appear- 
ances an utterly barren, desolate, un- 
friendly land—the musical Antarctic. 
“As to the D-minor quartet—the first 
characteristic example of Schénberg’s 
writing that has been heard in New 























MUCK MAY HAVE TO BEAR ARMS FOR 
THE KAISER 

In that case the Boston Symphony will be 

without leader. 






































York—there is this to be said at the 
start: parts of it, as the adagio and the 
final pages, are beautiful with a beauty 
that is as an open book—a beauty that 
no sensitive hearer will fail to per- 
ceive; a beauty that is grave and ex- 
quisite, that enlarges the spirit and 
lingers in the heart. These pages we 
can all gladly and uncompromizingly 
acclaim, as the perplexed and angry 
public of Wagner’s lifetime used to 


s 

HE war in Europe threatens 

to play havoc with the op- 

eratic season in New York, 

Chicago and Boston. The 

artists and the chorus of the 
Metropolitan are marooned in various 
European cities and most of the mem- 
bers of the Chicago and Boston com- 
panies, according to the New York 
Keview, are im a like predicament. 
Nearly all the chorus men are reserv- 
ists in the armies at war and have 
probably joined the colors. Several of 
the German principals, including Ru- 
dolph Berger, the Wagnerian tenor, 
are officers of the Kaiser’s army. Un- 
less counsels of peace prevail it may 
be necessary to postpone or curtail 
materially the Metropolitan season, in 
spite of the reassuring statements is- 
sued by Otto H. Kahn. 

In the event that the three big opera 
organizations, the Metropolitan, and 
the Chicago and Boston companies lose 
many of their artists because of the 
war, a plan has been suggested to 
amalgamate all three into one com- 
pany which can give short opera sea- 





‘CURRENT OPINION 


except and accept, with a relief that is 
now comically pathetic, the bridal music 
in ‘Lohengrin, the Spring Song in 
‘Walkiire.’ 

The essential, the problematical, 
Schénberg is in the first section of this 
quartet. It is while listening -to these 
initial pages that even the most imper- 
turbable of modernists receives a shock. 


“It is not easy to describe the peculiarity 
of these passages to those who do not un- 
derstand the special terminology of music. 
And as very few cultivated men or women 
who are not musicians ever take the 
trouble to approach music on its intellectual 
side, we find ourselves somewhat at a loss 
in the matter, since we are disinclined to 
turn these remarks into an elementary 
treatise on the art of composition. Let it 
suffice to say that with Schénberg the art 
of polyphonic writing—which, tradition- 
ally, means the art of combining a number 
of different melodies so that they will 
form a coherent and euphonious whole— 
is transformed into something the like of 
which was never heard on sea or land. 
Richard Strauss, who in his operas and 
tone-poems often makes the various in- 
struments of his orchestra sing many dif- 
ferent melodies at once, has achieved com- 
binations of extreme audacity. But even 
Strauss has some concern for the resultant 
effect of his part-writing, which is always 
interesting, often thrilling, and sometimes 
ravishingly beautiful. Schdénberg has ap- 
parently no such concern. His ideal, it 
has been said for him, is ‘absolute inde- 
pendence of part-writing’; and this he has 
assuredly achieved. The different melodic 
voices in his instrumental choir proceed 
upon their several ways with a nonchalant 
indifference to the resultant effect that is 
both staggering and amusing in its cool 
effrontery. The sounds that issue from 





THE WAR 


sons in the three cities in question. 
The Century Company, the writer goes 
on to say, will be little affected by the 
war, only about six of its members be- 
ing at present in Europe, because most 
of its singers are American citizens. 
But the forces of the other songbirds 
will be decimated, indeed. 


“Giulio Gatti-Casazza and his secretary, 
W. G. Thompkins, William G. Guard, the 
press representative of the Metropolitan, 
and Mrs. Guard are among those now 
bottled up in Paris. Ceofante Campanini, 
the general manager of the Chicago com- 
pany, is also marooned in the French capi- 
tal. Henry Russell, of the Boston Opera 
Company, is in Italy, where Caruso and 
Toscanini are sojourning. Scotti escaped 
from Paris to London. Alfred Hertz, the 
German conductor of the Metropolitan, 
and his bride are in Munich, and Geral- 
dine Farrar is in Switzerland. Nothing 
has been heard from any of them since 
the outbreak of war. Caruso and Tos- 
canini and Polasco are on the reserve list 
of the Italian Army, in which Caruso 
served as a private soldier originally, be- 
fore he took up an operatic career. Scotti 





































OWING ALLEGIANCE TO FRANCIS 
JOSEPH 
Slezak, being a Bohemian, may even now be 
defending his country against the Russian in- 
vader. 


the four viols in the opening pages of this 
quartet are without precedent or parallel 
in music.” 


In the compositions of Schdnberg’s 
third phase the grotesque homeliness, 
the apparent harmonic insanity, which 
characterize the opening pages of the 
quartet, are even more pronounced, and 
here they seem to be deliberately con- 
trived. 


OPERATIC SONG-BIRDS AND 


is also a reservist in the Italian Army. 
Most of the French male singers in the 
Chicago and Boston companies are mem- 
bers of the French army reserves and 
liable as such to service. Among the 
singers unable to leave Germany is Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, who is much perturbed 
over her detention. 

“Andreas Dippel, who has made exten- 
sive plans for a season of opera comique 
here next season, is in Austria, and unable 
to leave there. Nothing has been heard 
from him. Mr. Dippel is a naturalized 
American citizen, and not subject to mili- 
tary service in Germany. He was an 
officer in the Kaiser’s forces before he 
married the singer. Lucrezia Bori is in 
Switzerland, Marie Mattfield in Germany, 
Mary Garden in Paris, Louise Edvina in 
London, Margarete Ober in Berlin. Anna 
Case, who was making her first visit to 
Europe, is believed to be in Switzerland. 

“Kitty Cheatham has reached London 
after trying ordeals. She was in Berlin 
at the outbreak of the war and on her 
flight to England was obliged to go for 
thirty hours without food.” 


The war, naturally, will spare wom- 
en singers, but they alone cannot make 
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OWEN DAVIS WRITES A RECIPE FOR MELODRAMA 





DOES NOT 


A TENOR WHOM THE BUGLE 


Carl Jorn, being an American citizen, need not don 
the helmet for the white band of Lohengrin. 
grand opera, even if they should be 
able and willing to leave their native 
homes in this crisis. Many of the 
German and French mak singers are 

even now in the field. 


“Among the Germans and Austrians 
who may be involved are Rudolph Berger, 
Otto Goritz, Carl Braun, Herman Weil. 
Operatic figures well known to New 
Yorkers, tho no longer members of the 
Metropolitan, who are likely to be active 


OWEN DAVIS’ 


N a confession written for the 

American Magazine, called “Why 

I Quit Writing Melodrama,” 

Owen Davis admits that under 

any other name, melodrama will 
always continue to interest a large 
portion of the American public. Him- 
self the author of “Nellie the Beauti- 
ful Cloak Model” and no less than 
one hundred and fifty similar melo- 
dramas, he had firmly resolved to direct 
his talents toward more dignified fields, 
when he was tempted by the enemy. 
“The moving-picture people offered me 
such a figure for a collection of short 
stories that I had to grab it—which 
shows the futility of attempting to 
teach an old dog new tricks!” Mr. 
Davis does not emphasize the meta- 
morphosis of melodrama into motion 
pictures, yet the recipe he gives for 
the manufacture of a melodrama is 
evidently quite as effective for a thrill- 
ing feature film as for the old type of 
melodrama in which Mr. Davis ex- 
celled. 





Heinrich 
was the 
the tall 


as warriors are Carl Burrian, 
Hensel and Leo Slezak. It 
opinion in some quarters that 
Austrian tenor, because of his personal 
friendship and influence with the Austrian 
Emperor, might secure exemption from 
military duty. 

“Because of his lameness it is unlikely 
that Alfred Hertz, the Wagnerian conduc- 
tor, can be impressed into service. Rich- 
ard Hageman and Hans Morgenstern may, 
however, be called. Of the French artists 
Dinh Gilly, Leon Rothier, Paolo Ananian, 
and of the Russians, Carl Jorn and Adamo 
Didur are eligible. Among other notable 
French and Russian artists to be affected 
are Lucien Muratore, Vanni Marcoux, 
Charles Dalmores, Theodor Chaliapine. 
Because of his age it is improbable that 
Maurice Renaud will have to fight. Italian 
singers not members of the Metropolitan 
who may become embroiled are Titta 
Ruffo, Alessandro Bonci and Mario Sam- 
marco.” 


Concern is felt over Josef Stransky, 
the conductor of the Philharmonic, and 
Carl Muck, of the Boston Symphony. 
Stransky owes allegiance to Francis 
Joseph. Muck, whatever gods he may 
follow in music, looks upon William 
II. as the supreme lord of war. We 
are apt to forget, as the Tribune points 
out, when we listen to the warblings of 
the “divine Caruso” or his fellows, that 
this embodiment of a voice is, in an- 
other capacity, merely an Italian sub- 
ject with brains enough to obey orders, 
shoulders strong enough for the musket 
and the blanket roll, and legs sufficient- 
ly stout to propel the ensemble. 

If, at least, Italy preserves her neu- 
trality the musical season will be saved. 
If she joins in the fight, and at this 
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IF ITALY GOES TO WAR 
Then Signor Caruso may have to march with 
the troops. 


writing no one can foretell the events 
of the next twenty-four hours, our 
musical season is doomed. Musical 
America hopes much for the American 
singer from the absence of European 
song-birds. This crumb of comfort is 
scorned by the New York Sun. “The 
nature of the American public,” we are 
told, “will not be changed by the war. 
It will continue to regard dispassion- 
ately all ‘aspirants for public honors 
and to measure them according to its 
own satisfaction in their achievement.” 


RECIPE FOR THE MANUFACTURE 


OF A MELODRAMA 


These plays, confesses the melo- 
dramatist, were written largely by 


rule. The formula for the sensational 
melodrama, certain to please the pub- 
lic, is about as follows, according to 
Owen Davis: 


TITLE (at least fifty per cent. of success). 

Piotr: Brief story of the play. 

Cast: Leading Man, very (even pain- 
fully) virtuous. 

Leading Woman, in love with him. 

Comedy Man, always faithful friend of 
Hero. 

Soubrette, very worthy person 
but honest) and always in 
with Comedian. 

Heavy Man, a villain, not for any spe- 
cial reason, but, like “Topsy,” “born 
bad.” 

Heavy Woman,—here I had a wider 
choice, this lady being allowed to 
fasten her affections upon either 
Hero or Villain (sometimes both) 
but never happily. 

Father (or Mother), to provide senti- 
ment. 


(poor 
love 


Fill in as desired with character parts. 


Act I—Start the trouble. 

Act Il—Here things look bad. The lady 
having left home, is quite at the 
mercy of Villain. 

Act I]]—The lady is saved by the help 
of the Stage Carpenter. (The big 
scenic and mechanical effects were 
always in Act III.) 

Act IV—The lovers are united and the 
villains are punished. 


The defects of the now obsolete 
melodrama may be incorporated in the 
new motion-picture films, in their 
overabundance of climaxes and sensa- 
tion. Mr. Davis points out the faults 
of the old melodrama, which was “an 
undigested mass of unprepared situa- 
tions.” 


“Where one carefully prepared and 
well-developed episode would really have 
been of far greater dramatic value, we 
made a rule of dividing our plays into 
no less than fifteen scenes, the end of 
each being a moment of perilous suspense 
or terrifying danger.” 














LOVE-MAKING OF MAN IN THE LIGHT OF COURT- 


SHIP AMONG THE LOWER ORGANISMS 


N IDEA, an impression or a 
stimulus must be conveyed by 
the male to the female before 
the relation of wooer and 
‘wooed is established between 

them. The active agent is the male. 
Hence his greater motility. These are 
the newer generalizations on the sub- 
ject of mating and conjugation. They 
tend to overthrow a delusion still too 
widespread regarding the courtship of 
man. He is said to be at a disadvan- 
tage in relation to the human female 
as compared with the birds and the 
beasts because he has nothing but a 
beard as an instrument of charm. The 
fallacy here is due to a neglect of the 
stimulus, the impression, the idea, de- 
rivable by the female from the prox- 
imity of the male, from the fact of 
his approach, whether the female be 
highly organized, like a mammal or be 
little more than a protozoa. The woo- 
ing of a maid by a man and the vari- 
ous poses and “strange antics’—we 
quote from a paper by Sir Ray Lan- 
kester in the London Telegraph—to 
which lovesick men and women resort 
are represented by similar behavior 
among animals and that, too, not only 
among higher animals allied to man, 
but even among minute and obscure 
insects and molluscs. In fact, declares 
the eminent British scientist, the ele- 
mentary principle of courtship—the 
pursuit of the female by the male— 
is observed among the lowest unicel- 
lular organisms, the protozoa and the 
protophyta, and it holds among plants 
as well as among animals. 

What complicates courtship in man 
is his capacity not only for violence as 
one form of it but for the exertion of 
the kind of influence brought to bear 
by the male bird, an influence to which 
Darwin gives the name of charm. It 
is obvious that man is exerting his 
power of stimulating, of impressing, of 
conveying a notion, an idea. The ca- 
pacity of the female to be acted upon 
in this way is termed her receptivity. 
This receptivity is something more 
than perception of the fact that a stim- 
ulus operates. For instance, it is not 
the beard of the male that is impor- 
tant to the female. The beard simply 
proclaims the presence of the male in 
the field of consciousness, evokes a 
series of appropriate ideas. Similarly 


the plumage of the male bird may be 


‘ 


no more than a notification of the ar- 
rival of the wooer to the hen. The 
process of stimulation must next begin 
—what we call courtship. 

Now, does “femaleness” as distin- 
guished from “maleness” consist in this 
receptivity to stimulation by the other 
sex? If so, the female is obviously 
dependent upon the male for experi- 
ence in the large sense of the word, an 
idea confirmed by the motility of the 
male as compared with the quiescence 
of the female among all classes of or- 
ganisms. To quote: 


“Tt is when we have to do with actively 
moving animals that ‘courtship’ comes 
into existence. It has many features and 
phases, which may be classed as (1) sim- 
ple discovery of the female and presenta- 
tion of himself by the courting male; (2) 
attempts to secure the female’s attention, 
and to fascinate and more or less hypnotize 
her, by display of brilliant colors or un- 
usual and astonishing poses or movements 
(such as dancing) on the part of the 
male; (3) efforts of the male to attach 
the female to himself, and deadly, often 
fatal, combats with other males, in order 
to drive them off and secure a recognized 
and respected solitude for himself and 
his mate. The courtship of many insects, 
crustaceans, molluscs, fishes, reptiles, birds, 
and mammals has been watched and re- 
corded in regard to these details. Naturally 
enough, it is in the higher forms, the birds 
and the mammals, that there are the most 
elaborate and intelligible proceedings in 
regard to the attraction of the female. 
But when we compare what birds do or, 
in fact, what any animal does with what 
man does, we must remember that man 
has, as compared with them, an immense 
memory, and has also consciousness. ... 

“But in many things he is still entirely 
guided by unreasoning mechanical instinct, 
and in others he is partly impelled by the 
old inherited instinct, partly restrained and 
guided by reason based on experience and 
memory. This makes the comparison of 
the courting man with the courting animal 
doubly interesting. We ought to distin- 
guish what he is doing as a result of an- 
cient inherited mechanism from what he 
is doing as a result of conscious observa- 
tion, memory, and reasoning.” 


It is pointed out by Professor Pycraft 
in his recent work on the courtship 
of animals that the tremendous power 
of “mate hunger” has been overlooked 
by a strange confusion of cause and 
effect. Almost universally its sequel, 
the production of offspring, has been 


regarded as the dominant instinct in 
the higher animals. This view has no 
foundation in fact. “Desire for the 
sake of the pleasure which its gratifi- 
cation affords, and not its consequences, 
is the only hold on life which any race 
possesses. And this is true both in the 
case of man himself and of the beasts 
that perish.” Sir Ray Lankester agrees 
with Professor Pycraft that those 
whose business it is for one reason 
or another to study these emotions 
know well that “mate hunger” may be 
as ravenous as food hunger and that, 
exceptions apart, it is always immensely 
insistent. It is idle, says this author- 
ity, to speak of equality of the sexes 
in this matter either in regard to ani- 
mals or in the human race. Dogma- 
tism and the frequent repetition of plat- 
itudes will not alter what nature has 
ordained: 


“The activities and the mechanisms of 
living things are related to two great ends 
—the preservation of the individual and 
the preservation of the race. ‘Love,’ or 
what we should call in more discriminat- 
ing language, ‘amorousness,’ or the ‘mating 
hunger,’ is the absolute and inherent at- 
tribute of living things upon which the 
preservation of the race depends. The 
preservation of the individual is of less 
importance in the scheme of nature than 
the preservation of the race, and we find 
that food-hunger and the risk of dangers 
of all kinds to the continuance of an indi- 
vidual life are made of no account when 
satisfaction of mate-hunger and the pre- 
servation and perpetuation of the race re- 
quires the sacrifice, the shortening of the 
life, or the permanent distortion or self- 
immolation of the individual. Eccentric 
behavior and strange exaggeration of 
form and color, as judged by the standard 
of preservation of the individual, are 
found to be explained as due to structures 
(nervous or other) implanted in the race 
by natural selection, because, and in con- 
sequence of, the fact that they tend to the 
satisfaction of mate-hunger, and con- 
sequently to the preservation of the 
Tece..... 

“Amorousness is the underlying factor 
which has shaped and is sustaining human 
society, and is no less powerful among the 
lower animals.” 


It might well be asked, indeed, 
whether it be not scientific in the finest 
and highest sense to live for love. 
Naturally, the definition of the term 
might occasion controversy. 
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SUBTLETY OF THE WAVE IN THE ETHER 


THE ANALOGY BETWEEN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


AND WAVES FROM BRAIN TO BRAIN 


HEN Marconi first in- 

troduced his system of 

wireless telegraphy, some 

people, to whom a Brit- 

ish scientist refers as 
“strangely ill informed,” were allowed 
to write in the newspapers with the 
purpose of announcing to “the ever 
patient wonder-swallowing members of 
the public” that this new marvel ren- 
dered it impossible to deny any longer 
that even more marvelous communica- 
tion of mind with mind which had 
lately been called “telepathy.” Just in 
the same way, it was said, as the elec- 
tric waves pass from one Marconi 
station to another without wire or con- 
duit, so do brain waves pass from one 
brain to another over thousands of 
miles. Even the friend of Tyndall and 
of Huxley, the capable James Knowles, 
made on this subject one of his rare 
communications in The Nineteenth 
Century. : This was intended to set 
forth what he considered the greatly 
increased probability of the truth of 
the suppositions of those who believe 
in the transmission of information 
from brain to brain by brain waves, 
now that Marconi was daily trans- 
mitting such information by electric 
waves. He and others who reasoned 
in the same way omitted to give any 
attention to the fact, insists a high 
authority whose observations have been 
given much space in the English press, 
that all that wireless telegraphy does 
actually produce at a distance from the 
operator is a series of very delicate 
electrical disturbances and that these 
would not be noticeable at all by a hu- 
man being unless he had availed him- 
self of a detector—coherer or other— 
and converted the slight electrical dis- 
turbance into a sound or minute move- 
ment: 


“We do not know of the existence of 
‘brain-waves, nor do the persons who 
talk of them tell us in what material 
these waves are supposed to occur. But 
if we let it be assumed that these hypo- 
thetical brain-waves exist, how are we to 
suppose they are ‘received’ by a second 
brain? We do not know of any appara- 
tus in connection with the human brain 
which can reasonably be supposed, to act 
as a ‘detector’ and convert these supposed 
brain-waves into a sensible form, as is 
necessary in the operation of wireless 
telegraphy. Moreover, supposing we ad- 
mit that there is some undiscovered 
detector apparatus, like the Marconi co- 
herer, acting so as to receive the un- 
discovered but assumed brain-waves dis- 
charged intermittently by a distant brain, 
what agreement has been made between 
the owner of one brain and the owner 
of another corresponding to the Morse 
alphabet? Without some such code the 
brain-waves could convey no informa- 
tion; and yet none of those who think 





they have received ‘telepathic’ communi- 
cations profess to have any knowledge of 
a code or to be able to interpret inter- 
mittent signaling by brain-waves. It is 
worth while taking note of this because 
a great number of semi-intelligent people 
who are moved to wonder and a pleas- 
urable sense of mystery by the imperfect 
reports of scientific and medical discov- 
eries now frequent in the daily press 
were led by the supposition that ‘tele- 
pathy’ was analogous to ‘wireless teleg- 
raphy’ into a firm belief in the existence 
of the former, and there they have re- 
mained ever since, with a comfortable 
assurance that their belief has somehow 
or another a sort of a scientific basis. 

“It is, however, very desirable to induce 
our fellow-citizens to think methodically, 
to give due value to evidence of fact and 
to distinguish it from fancy, opinion, and 
hope. In fact, to distinguish ‘that which 
is, and can be shown to ‘be, from that 
which ‘might be’ or ‘may be,’ and can be 
fondly imagined and eloquently talked 
about, but is never demonstrated, pro- 
duced, or shown to be. It appears now 
that tho some of the believers in telepathy 
have entertained the notion that the 
sense-organs and the substance of the 
brain are acted on by imaginary brain- 
waves emanating from distant brains, yet 
that the late Mr. F. Myers and other lead- 
ing believers in ‘telepathy’ disavow alto- 
gether any explanation of ‘telepathy’ as 
arising from the action of waves or im- 
pulses.” 


There does not seem to be much for 
a reasonable man to say when such 
assumptions are made, according to 
Sir Ray Lankester, excepting that they 
are altogether unwarranted assump- 
tions. The real point to which atten- 
tion should be directed is this: Are the 
statements as to facts which are said to 
necessitate the supposition that one 
human mind can communicate with an- 
other without making use of the ordi- 
nary channels of the senses sufficiently 
well supported to warrant their ac- 
ceptance? They are of two distinct 
groups. They are given in records of 
experiments on persons in which the 
aim was to transfer selected images 
from an initiating to a receiving mind 
by mere thought and without any ap- 
peal to the sense organs. The reality 
of the transfer is estimated by com- 
paring the number of identities ob- 
tained in the thought of the initiator 
and the guess of the receiver with 
those which would be obtained by mere 
coincidence in a long series of trials. 
It is a curious and significant fact that 
in a long series of experiments in this 
thought transference it was found that 
when the persons acting as initiator 
and receiver respectively were in sepa- 
rate rooms, the guess of the receiver as 
to what had been thought of—usually 
a number or a shape—by the initiator 
was not more frequently correct than 





was to be expected by unbiased coin- 
cidence. But when the receiver and 
the initiator were in the same room, 
and therefore capable of communicat- 
ing through the senses, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, ninety suc- 
cesses were recorded in 617 trials, 
whereas if due to unbiased coincidence 
there should have been only eight. In 
no series of any length, according to 
Mr. N. W. Thomas, who studied the 
matter at first hand, were the suc- 
cesses so far above chance as to give 
substantial support to a belief in tel- 
epathy : 


“The stories of apparitions of distant 
persons to their friends, either at some 
very critical moment or (in by far the 
largest number of cases) at or soon after 
death, are credible in so far as they 
record the occurrence now and then of 
such hallucinations. The chance that 
such an hallucination will occur to A.’s 
friend or relative within twenty-four 
hours of A.’s death is one in 19,000 (the 
death-rate being just over 19 in the 1,000 
per annum), whilst it is 1-365th of that, 
or 1I-19th in the 1,000 for a single day 
of twenty-four hours. A collection was 
made by a committee, over which Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick presided, of 
1,300 cases of such apparitions related 
by the persons’ who had _ experienced 
them. Thirty of these cases were death 
coincidences—that is to say, the person 
who ‘appeared’ died within twenty-four 
hours. This rate is not one, but 440, in 
19,000, so that the committee inferred 
that some undetected agency was at work 
causing this increase of coincidence of 
the apparition and death from one in 
19,000 to one in 43. That is a true and 
just statement of the case. 

“But I do not agree with Professor 
McDougall that ‘telepathy,’ not otherwise 
known to exist, should be here invoked, 
unknown and untested as it is, in order 
to generate ‘hallucinatory perceptions’; 
nor need we jump to the conclusions in 
favor of altogether unproven spiritual 
emanations and influences favored by 
other critics of the committee’s report. 
To me by far the most probable explana- 
tion of the increase in coincidence of 
death and hallucination, in the recorded 
cases as compared with what one would 
expect from the death-rate, is not to be 
sought in any occult force or ghostly 
possibilities, but in a_ well-established 
and recognized, tho regrettable, reality 
which I will call ‘human frailty.’ This 
intellectual frailty consists in the inaccu- 
racy—sometimes unintentional, but often 
deliberate—of narrators of such stories, 
the inaccuracy which arises from incor- 
rect observation both of the apparition 
and its date as well as incorrect record 
of the death of the appearing individual, 
inaccuracy as to record (and consequent 
oversight) of antecedent circumstances 
which made it likely that the person 
whose hallucinatory apparition was seén 
should be specially thought of or should 
be specially likely to die.” 









UITE the most notable de- 

velopment in military avi- 

ation, according to experts 

in Europe, and certainly the 

most significant as indicat- 
ing the future trend of design, has been 
the advent of the really large aeroplane, 
such as the monster built by Sikorsky 
in Russia, with its pilot’s cabin, en- 
gine room and passengers’ saloon. The 
world has heard much, too, of the five- 
seater Grahame - White biplane which 
gained a prize not so long ago. Several 
Sikorsky biplanes are in use with the 
Russian army at this moment, according 
to the reports in The Scientific Amer- 
ican, the expert of which states that 
the same tendency towards an increase 
of size is observable in the case of the 
aeroplanes used by the armies of all 
the powers. Thus there are the great 
two hundred horse-power seaplanes in 
use by the British naval air service, 
with their wing areas of 735 square 
feet and their span of sixty-three feet. 
Then there is the large two hundred 
horse-power Sopwith air-boat, recently 
sold to the German navy, measuring 
fifty-four feet in span and weighing in 
flight some 3,500 pounds. Again, there 
is practically completed in Great Britain 
a seaplane presumed to be the very 
largest device of the kind ever sent up- 
wards into the sky. The expert who 
discusses this departure in military avi- 
ation for our New York contemporary 
elucidates it in this wise: 


“The use of two or more engines each 
driving a separate propeller, mounted di- 
rect on the engine shaft, is often depre- 
cated on the ground that, if one engine 
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ARRIVAL OF THE REALLY LARGE AEROPLANE AS 
A WEAPON OF WAR 


should run at a greater number of revolu- 
tions than the others, and consequently 
developing more power at the propeller, 
stability might be interfered with to a 
dangerous extent. It is perfectly true 
that, in spite of the most careful tuning, 
two engines will rarely be found to be 
running at exactly the same number of 
revolutions for any length of time; hence 
there will usually be some disparity in 


for there are several cases on record of 
one chain either breaking or coming off 
its sprocket; the experience has notably 
befallen Mr. Alec Ogilvie on more than 
one occasion, but without causing his ma- 
chine to lose its balance, though naturally 
the motor had to be promptly stopped. 
“So, too, there is no cause to fear that 
an aeroplane driven by two motors or 
more would have its equilibrium seriously 




















THE RUSSIAN AEROPLANE THAT CARRIES SIXTEEN PASSENGERS 
The use of two or more engines, each driving a separate propeller, mounted directly 
on the engine shaft, is given as the secret of the mobility of this contrivance, known by 


the name of Sikorsky, its inventor. 
Russian expedition into Germany. 


the power they develop, with the result 
that the propeller revolving at the higher 
rate will tend to swing the aeroplane 
round in flight. In former days similar 
criticism was brought to bear on the 
Wright aeroplanes, which were driven by 
twin propellers connected by a chain drive 
to a single motor, the objection being that 
in the event of a chain breaking, the other 
propeller, continuing to rotate, would 
cause the machine to spin round and prob- 
ably to upset. Practice, however, has 
shown that the objection is groundless, 











, ARMORED AEROPLANE OF A TYPE NOW USED IN THE FRENCH ARMY 


This enormous machine is driven by Gnome motors each of which is said to rotate 
its own propeller aft of the machines, altho it must be pointed out that the French war 
office has carefully guarded the secret of the mechanism of this aeroplane, as the British 
do in the case of their own aerial craft. 
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These aeroplanes are said to be accompanying the 


disturbed in the event of its engines run- 
ning unequally or even of one stopping 
altogether. In the latter case the other 
engine would, of course, have to be stop- 
ped forthwith and a glide made to earth, 
but the slight loss of equilibrium could 
always be neutralized by operating the 
rudder. Certainly the Sikorsky, with its 
four 100-h.-p. Argus motors—which are 
about to be replaced by two 200-h.-p. 
Canton-Unné motors—has never given 
trouble on this score, but has, on the con- 
trary, always given proof of possessing a 
remarkable degree of stability. Perhaps 
the most promising solution of all, and 
one which seems likely to be adopted 
with the advent of the dual power-plant— 
consisting of two motors, either of which 
would in itself be sufficient to maintain 
the aeroplane in flight, albeit at reduced 
speed, would be to couple up the two 
separate motors by some form of chain 
transmission, which would do away with 
uneven running and once and for all 
eliminate the possibility of stability being 
upset owing to the failure of one engine. 
This, at all events, is the solution adopted 
by Commander -Dorand in the large bi- 
plane designed for the French aviation 
corps at the military factory at Chalais- 
Mendon. This enormous machine, meas- 
uring no less than 82 ft. in span, is driven 
by two 100-h.-p. Gnome motors, each of 
which rotates its own propeller aft of the 
planes. Each engine is installed, one on 
either side of the central body, in an 
armor-plated casing, the aviators’ seats 
being similarly protected, and the two are 
coupled together by a chain. It is true 
that this arrangement involves a certain 
loss of power through friction, but the 
loss is small and is certainly compensated 


for by the increased regularity and even-- 


ness of running.” 






























In one other respect is the Sikorsky 
biplane significant of future develop- 
ments. Hitherto the pilot while steer- 
ing and controlling the aeroplane has 
also at the same time controlled the 
motor. But it is obvious that with a 
multiple power plant this is no longer 
possible, and accordingly on the Si- 
korsky the pilot operates the aeroplane 
controls proper, while an engineer is in 
charge of the motor controls, receiving 
his orders from the pilot. The growing 
necessity for some such division of 
labor has long been apparent in these 
days, when the length of flight has 
been increasing so rapidly, and the 


AVIATION AND WAR 


would have to be distributed, a process 
which would involve an increase in the 
lateral moment of inertia, which is not 
without its disadvantages, for while an 
aeroplane possessing considerable lat- 
eral inertia is not so prone to assume 
an unstable position as the result of 
a gust, it would clearly recover its bal- 
ance, once this had been lost, more 
slowly and with greater difficulty. In 
this respect, fortunately, an increase 
in the size of aeroplanes has beneficial 
results, for all these large aeroplanes 
are stable in the most noteworthy man- 
ner. This is probably due to the fact 
that wind gusts are nearly always 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S 


Here we have a naval weapon of a type 








LATEST ARMY SEAPLANE 


that seems destined, in view of the battle 


off Heligoland, to affect the destinies of the war in Europe altho the censorship has resolved, 
it seems, to suppress all facts connected with the experimental use of these devices. 


pilot, in addition to his other arduous 
duties, has had to undertake those of 
navigator. In time to come and for 
long journeys the control of the giant 
machines of the future will no doubt 
be still further subdivided. The pilot 
will confine his attention purely to the 
flying and steering of the aeroplane; an 
engineer will be in charge of the mo- 
tors; while a navigating officer will map 
out the course and, if necessary, take 
the required observations, astronomical 
or otherwise. 

That the large aeroplane of the 
future will be driven by two engines 
or more seems certain, not only from 
the point of view of increased reli- 
ability, but from considerations of an 
engineering character. The difficulty 
of concentrating the enormous weight 
of a power plant developing, say, 500 
horse-power in a single spot without 
subjecting the machine’s structure to 
excessive and dangerous stresses must 
be obvious enough, however desirable 
this arrangement might be in so far as 
flying efficiency and the behavior of the 
aeroplane in the air are concerned. 
For structural reasons, therefore, the 
most important masses of the machine 





strictly local and of small extent, so 
that while a gust striking one wing 
of an aeroplane of small span might 
tend to upset it to a dangerous de- 
gree, a machine of huge dimensions 
would only be slightly affected, and 
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would probably sail majesticaily through 
gusts and eddies in undisturbed balance. 


“Speed, it should be observed, has 
nothing to do with the matter, and hap- 
pily so, for these huge aeroplanes, carry- 
ing their enormous load, are not likely to 
be fast machines. Unfortunately there is 
still a disposition in certain quarters to 
regard speed as the whole soul and being 
of stability, despite the fact that many 
high-speed aeroplanes are notoriously un- 
stable, while some of the slowest ma- 
chines flying to-day are among the most 
stable ever built. In some respects, in- 
deed, speed is a direct and potent cause 
of instability, to. which more attention 
might well be paid, since it is by no means 
unlikely that to it may be aseribed more 
than one of the accidents which have re- 
cently occurred ‘both in this country and 
abroad. Certain fast aeroplanes, when 
driven at their top speed, fly with their 
planes practically horizontal, or at all 
events forming but a very small angle 
with the path of flight, for a properly 
designed aeroplane wing still exerts ap- 
preciable lift when traveling horizontally. 
Now, as the result of a slight downward 
gust—and if the planes are flying hori- 
zontally, a guest descending at an angle 
of only two or three degrees would 
suffice—the lift of the planes might mo- 
mentarily disappear altogether, and the 
aeroplane would dive nose down and fall 
like a stone, until balance was recovered 
by the use of the elevator. But some 
seconds would meanwhile have elapsed, 
and the fall in consequence have been 
through a distance of several hundred 
feet, with the result that, had the ma- 
chine been flying near the ground, an 
accident would have been inevitable. 

“In regard to three matters improve- 
ments are urgently needed; indeed, it 
would appear to be due to their lack of 
importance that they have hitherto escaped 
attention. First, the starting of the en- 
gine. To this day the crude and perni- 
cious method of starting the engine by 
swinging the propeller is followed almost 
universally, except only in the case of 
seaplanes, whose engines are now gen- 
erally equipped with self-starters, for 
obvious reasons. There is no reason 














THE SIKORSKY AEROPLANE PREPARING FOR FLIGHT 
There is said to be no cause to fear that this aeroplane driven by two motors would 


have its equilibrium seriously disturbed in the 
even of one stopping altogether. 


event of its engines running unequally or 
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whatever why every aeroplane should not 
carry a device of one kind or other, com- 
pressed air or auxiliary magneto, to en- 
able the engine to be started from the 
pilot’s seat. Swinging the propeller is by 
no means devoid of danger, for a slight 
slip may entail death or serious injury. 
Besides, in the case of an enforced land- 
ing, the services of some bystander have 
generally to be requisitioned for the pur- 
pose—obviously an unsatisfactory pro- 
ceeding. An experience which once befell 


LL laymen have heard of those 
three arms of the service, the 
infantry, the artillery and the 
cavalry, but respecting the lat- 
ter the greatest confusion still 

exists among those unfamiliar with the 
practical application of the principles 
of war. The functions of cavalry, notes 
that renowned British military expert, 
Spenser Wilkinson, in the London Post, 
are to help the commander-in-chief and 
the infantry. Cavalry helps the general 
by finding out what the enemy is doing, 
it protects the infantry from surprise, 
and it pursues the enemy when de- 
feated. It can no longer, in the opin- 
ion of the General Staff, play a domi- 
nant part in the main battle. “The 
great decisive cavalry charge on the 
main battlefield is a thing of the past.” 
But the adoption of the rifle (in the 
American Civil War) conferred upon 
cavalry the power of anticipating the 
enemy in a vital position and of hold- 
ing it until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. The cavalry experience in mod- 
ern wars is from time to time crystal- 
lized into summaries. Thus in 1870 
“of thirteen attempts to use cavalry on 
the battlefield against infantry two only 
achieved any real measure of tactical 
success; one was partially successful, 
the remainder were all failures.” The 
experience of the Russo-Turkish War, 
in 1877, led its best historian to con- 
clude that the shock action of cavalry 
on the battlefield was at an end. The 
South African War revealed the pos- 
sibility of mounted men riding rapidly 
across fire-swept zones. The Burghers 
made no less than sixteen charges on 
this principle, from, which some have 
drawn the inference that cavalry can 
dispense with the arme blanche. But 
General Altham and the General Staff 
hold the proper inference to be that 
these charges would have been still 
more effective if the Burghers had 
been able to use the sabre or the lance. 
In the Russo-Japanese War there was 
only one instance of cavalry shock 
action, the charge of two Cossack 
squadrons at Telissu. 


“The artillery perhaps gives the most 
striking revelation of the development of 
tactics during the last forty years. Every- 
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Lieutenant Porte is instructive in this 
connection. On one occasion he lost his 
way and landed in a field. Spectators 
soon appeared upon the scene, and one 
after another attempted to swing the pro- 
peller, but without success. Finally, Lieu- 
tenant Porte himself undertook the task, 
and, telling the spectators to hold back 


- the aeroplane until he had regained his 


seat, duly started the engine, but before 
he could climb back into the machine the 
assistants released the aeroplane, which 








A BRITISH MILITARY EXPERT ON THE FACTORS 
OF SUCCESS IN WAR 


one is familiar with smokeless powder 
and with quick-firing guns, as well as 
with the great increases of range which 
have taken place. The real revolution in 
artillery seems to consist, first in the 
power of the gunners to fire at objects 
which they can not see from positions in 
which they themselves cannot be seen, 
and secondly in the power which im- 
proved means of communication have 
given to an artillery commander to con- 
centrate upon a single target the fire of 
a number of batteries dispersed at differ- 
ent points... . 

“In the development of infantry tactics 
there have been two phases since 1870. 
In the first the attempt was made to 
regulate more or less mechanically the 
arrangements for a frontal attack, that is, 
for the advance across the fire-swept 
zone up to the moment of the assault; in 
the second it was seen that the arrange- 
ments for attack must be left to the judg- 
ment of the officers on the spot and 
suited by them to the conditions before 
them, in particular to the enemy’s pro- 
ceedings and to the ground. General 
Altham analyses carefully the Japanese 
and Russian modes of attack and de- 
fence by infantry.* He shows the diffi- 
culties of the attack and the consequent 
strength of the defence. Yet he leaves, 


perhaps for his next volume, the solution - 


of a paradox. ‘Even when the flank of 
the enemy’s army is selected for decisive 
attack his whole front must be, not 
merely contained, but attacked with de- 
termination and_ relentlessly pressed.’ 
This seems to apply the cordon system to 
the attack, and to be inconsistent with 
the principle of concentration of effort 
and of a decisive point. It implies on 
the part of the assailant an overwhelm- 
ing superiority of force. The real ad- 
vantage of the offensive is the initiative, 
which may enable its possessor to sur- 
round an enemy with a ring of defensive 
positions, any of which might conceiv- 
ably be broken through were it not for 
the decisive attack at some one point, 
which will prevent the defender’s con- 
centrating at any other point a force 
sufficient for the purpose.” 


Very remarkable are the modern 
means of intercommunication between 
the parts of an army. They are ren- 
dered necessary by the almost incred- 





* Tue PrincipLes oF War Historicatiy Itius- 
TRATED. By Major-General E. A. Altham, C.B., 
C.M.G. With an Introduction by General Sir 
Horace L. Smith-Dorrien, G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C.- 


Gen. Vol. 1. Macmillan. 





went careering about the field by itself 
until it came to grief.” 


Here, then, is one obvious improve- 
ment ready to hand. The second bears 
upon the same point. Some years ago 
a simple little catch was introduced, 
attached to a wire. By its means the 
aeroplane can be tethered to a peg 
driven into the ground, and the pilot 
can start his engine, regain his seat, 
and run his motor all by himself. 


ible extension of the fronts. At Grave- 
lotte 180,000 Germans attacked on a 
front of eleven miles. At Diamond 
Hill 16,000 British attacked a front 
of twenty miles. At Mukden 310,000 
men were deployed for attack on a 
semi-circle having a circumference of 
eighty miles. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that great extensions like these 
are normal. Their causes have been 
admirably analyzed by Mr. Biirde in his 
too little known “Tactical Principles.” 
He showed that in South Africa the 
wide frontages were used because the 
Boers had no intention of fighting de- 
cisive battles and meant merely to de- 
lay the British advance, while the 
British, as General Altham well points 
out, were content with demonstration 
against the Boer front, trusting to en- 
velopment to cause the enemy to re- 
treat and not aiming at his destruction. 
Mr. Biirde gives good reason for think- 
ing that in Manchuria the wide front- 
ages were due to the fact that both 
armies were tied down to a single line 
of railway. In the discussion of move- 
ments by land and sea General Altham 
rightly insists that “possession of sea 
command is an essential which must 
be possessed before the Expeditionary 
Force can safely use the highways of 
the ocean.” 


“A soldierly spirit is in truth the key- 
note, the foundation-stone of all training. 
Without it we build but on sand. With 
it an army can achieve all. It was that 
spirit which rendered the stubborn thin 
red line invincible in the Peninsula and 
at Waterloo and won its recognition as 
the best infantry in Europe. It was that 
spirit which enabled the British regi- 
ments despatched by a careless nation to 
a distant theater of war without trans- 
port, supplies, clothing, hospital, or trained 
staff, to endure through that terrible 
winter in the Crimea and attain final vic- 
tory. That spirit conquered India in the 
dark days of the Mutiny. It inspired Sir 
R. Buller’s troops to disregard all their 
checks and. disappointments, and made 
possible the relief of Ladysmith. It en- 
abled the weary and war-worn British in- 
fantry to do that dullest of all work, 
blockhouse duty, cheerily and uncom- 
plainingly throughout the long-dragged- 
out months of the last phase of the South 
African War.” 
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DIETING THE FORCES 


HOW EUROPEAN WAR DEPARTMENTS SOLVE THE FOOD 





AT THE 





FRONT 





PROBLEMS OF ARMIES IN THE FIELD 


UCH has appeared in the de- 

spatches from the European 

theater of war respecting 

the famished condition of 

men on the march. Now the 
ration of the soldier on field service, 
explains that high authority, Colonel 
Charles H. Melville, of the Royal Army 
medical corps, is always and inevitably 
a compromise between the amount that 
he needs and that which the supply 
authorities can see their way to pro- 
viding.* The latter, again, is always 
a compromise between the amount that 
can be furnished from local resources 
and that which the transport can pro- 
vide carriage for. These three factors 
make a graduated scale in which the 
soldier’s needs stand at the top and the 
capabilities of the transport at the bot- 
tom. The actual ration, therefore, that 
the man in the ranks receives lies some- 
where between the two extremes just 
stated, and more often below than 
above the mean of the two. All coun- 
tries lay down scales of rations for field 
service, graduated, in some cases, ac- 
cording to the amount of work that the 
soldier will be called on to perform; 
but it is not to be supposed that any 
commander would recognize this scale 
as absolutely binding upon him should 
the local resources enable him to in- 
crease, or other exigencies compel him 
to diminish, the actual amounts pre- 
scribed by the Regulations. These 
scales must be looked on as _ being 
merely guides to the average amounts 
that have to be calculated for, prin- 
cipally with a view to transport, not 
by any means as Procrustean rules to 
which the appetites of the army are 
compelled to conform. 

It may often occur that at the very 
time when the troops are being called 
on for extreme exertions the difficulties 
of transport and supply may be so great 
that the ration may have perforce to 
be reduced to a level insufficient to 
meet the physiological demand. A 
striking instance of this occurred in 
the German campaign in Southwest 
Africa (1904-1906), where it was fre- 
quently found impossible to supply the 
movable columns with even a reduced 
(two-thirds) ration. The condition of 
affairs in such cases is aggravated by 
the fact that the difficulty of transport 
does not apply equally to all constituents 
of a ration. Fresh meat can be driven 
“on the hoof,” and preserved meat is 
peculiarly portable; but the carbohy- 
drate foodstuffs do not possess the 
former advantage, and are, besides, ex- 
tremely bulky. Under such circum- 
stances the men may be reduced to a 
ration consisting largely of meat, the 


SANITATION. 


*Mruitary HyGiENE AND 
Edward Arnold. 


Charles H. Melville. London: 


By 


amount of which that can be me- 
tabolized is strictly limited by the ca- 
pacity of the digestive organs to supply 
the necessary ferments. 


“All rations, whether normal or special, 
must rely for the greater part of the 
energy which they supply on a basis of 
meat, fresh or preserved, and bread or 
biscuit. As regards fresh meat, our issue 
is greater than that of any other Euro- 
pean army. This difference in my 
opinion, entirely in our favor. One 
pound of fresh meat (1% pounds in- 
cluding bone) is not in any way an ex- 
cess. allowance for an actively em- 
ployed young man. From the physio- 
logical point of view the processes of 
metabolism should be kept at a high level, 
to enable the individual to face the mental 
and physical stress of active service. 

“Whatever may be the theoretical ad- 
vaitages of a low protein diet in the case 
of the sedentary man, | am absolutely 
certain that for the fighting man, exposed 
to the incessant physical and mental strain 
of war, the only suitable ration is that 
which contains a large amount of pro- 
tein, and, further, I am certain that that 
protein should be furnished, as far as 
possible, in the form of fresh meat. Un- 
fortunately, the conditions under which 
the British Army campaigns are not such 
as to facilitate the issue of fresh meat, 
while, when this is possible, the meat 
supplied is often coarse and tough in 
fiber, and tasteless. The chief defect is, 
however, in the direction of fat. The 
German report on the campaign in South- 
west Africa allows only 1 per cent. of 
fat in the fresh meat supplied, or about 
half that given by Atwater for ‘very lean’ 
side of beef. This defect can be met by 
a special issue of fat, either as such—e. g., 
lard, kidney fat, etc—or in the form of 
bacon or cheese. The issue of mincing 
machines will do much to overcome the 
toughness and coarseness of the fiber.” 


is, 


The German War Department has its 
own preserved-meat factories, situated 
at Mainz and Spandau; but it does not 


rely entirely on this source of supply, 
the open market being also utilized. 
The army factories manufacture two 
kinds of preserved meat—beef in bou- 
illon, and Gulasch, a sort of stew of 
beef or mutton, with bacon, vegetables, 
etc. Beef must be of the first quality 
only, from animals four to seven years 
old, and of these only the fore-quarters 
are used. | 

In both the French and German 
armies the meat is well cooked before 
tinning, and the bouillon is added to 
the meat in the tin, the whole being 
seasoned; in the latter case vegetable$ 
are included. In the French ration the 
meat is pressed into the tins and the 
bouillon concentrated. The French use 
pork as well as beef for the preparation 
of a ration of this kind. In these 
armies the aim seems to be to procure 
a complete ration, as opposed to the 
meat portion of a ration only. Under 
the strict rules that can be enforced 
in a Government factory this is no 
doubt feasible, but dealing in the open 
market the purchaser is often apt to 
be defrauded in the matter of this 
class of preparation. The Germans in 
Southwest Africa found that a tin re- 
puted to hold 400 grammes of mixed 
preserves sometimes contained only 100 
grammes meat, with a few vegetables 
floating in 300 grammes of fluid. 

The relation of bread to biscuit is 
much the same as that of fresh meat to 
preserved meat. The younger men can, 
as a rule, consume all their biscuit 
ration; but older men and officers find 
considerable difficulty in doing so. The 
present ration biscuit, weighing two 
ounces, is an excellent specimen of its 
kind, but presents the natural difficulty 
of being hard, and taking time to mas- 
ticate. The French army makes 
of a pain biscuité, which is simply 
bread desiccated by prolonged heating. 
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HOW THE BRITISH 


in camp in England. 


The ration served these troops is held by experts to be the 
all Europe from the standpoint of nourishment. 
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Here we see the famous Tommy Atkins or rather a detachment of the royal engineers 
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SHIPPING BREAD TO THE FRONT 
Here we have a typical scene during the last war in the Jalkans. The loaves sent to 
the men in the field are not invariably the sort of hard biscuit about which we read in 
the tales of battle which circulate among those who stay at home. 


Such a bread has, doubtless, many ad- 
vantages over biscuit, but possesses one 
marked disadvantage, and that is its 
friability. A biscuit can be carried in 
the haversack, and small pieces broken 
off at intervals and chewed. Dried 
bread in the haversack rapidly gets re- 
duced to the condition of powdered 
crumbs, and is then of no further use 
to anybody. The portability of biscuit 
is its great recommendation. 


“Potatoes dried in chips are extremely 
useful. They keep well and can be easily 
fried or mashed, and make thus an ex- 
cellent addition to the meat ration. Great 
care must be taken in allowing the men 
to eat uncooked fresh vegetables. The 
methods of intensive cultivation in vogue 
in certain countries in respect of these 
foodstuffs are such that disease is almost 
certain to result if they are eaten raw. 
The consumption of salads or of thin- 
skinned fruits such as strawberries should 
be forbidden, and the rule as far as pos- 
sible enforced. 

“Some special form of fat ration is the 
general rule. In the French army this 
takes the form of lard or suet; in the 
German, of kidney fat; in the Austrian, 
of marrow fat or lard. Some such issue 
is most certainly necessary, since the meat 
usually procurable on service, whether 

‘fresh or tinned, does not furnish nearly 
enough of this important source of en- 
‘ergy. It must be remembered that the 
‘common foodstuffs, milk and_ butter, 
which in peace-time supply so large an 
amount of the fat consumed, are rarely 
procurable in the field, owing to their lack 
of portability. The best form which the 
fat issue can take is that of bacon or 
cheese. These articles have the advantage 
that the former can be eaten with relish 
cold, which is hardly the case with lard 
er suet, whilst the latter, cheese, is also 
edible raw. At the same time they pro- 
vide a certain amount of protein. In the 
case of cheese this protein is different 
from that of flesh meats, so that with the 
issue of this substance an important 








variety is. introduced as regards this par- 
ticular food principle. The importance 
of variety, especially in the case of pro- 
teins, has already been mentioned. 

“Sugar is given in all rations, but, 
except in the case of our army, in abso- 
lutely insufficient quantity. Jam seems 
not to be allowed by any foreign nation— 
a remarkable omission, since, in addition 
to the sugar present, some of the more 
acid jams have a marked antiscorbutic 
action. In Southwest Africa the Ger- 
man troops found the augmented ration 
of 40 grammes of sugar too small. There 
is not the slightest doubt that in this re- 
spect our ration is far superior to any 
other. The advantage of sugar lies in the 
fact it can be absorbed with the least 
possible alteration. There is no necessity 
for prolonged process of metabolism. .. . 

“Coffee is a less convenient article from 
the supply point of view than tea, since 
the ration is twice the weight of the tea 
ration. In addition, the preparation of 
coffee is a more difficult process. If the 
berry is issued unground, then coffee- 
mills must be supplied.” 


Reserve rations are carried either by 

the soldier on his own person or packed 
in the regimental transport. They are 
intended to be used only by superior 
order, and when the connection with 
the normal chain of supply is broken. 
The conditions under which such ra- 
tions will be needed are likely to be 
much more frequent in the wars of the 
future than in those of the past. Forty 
or fifty years ago the exigencies which 
demanded the issue of the reserve 
ration were chiefly due to difficulties 
of transport and rapid movement of the 
troops. Such occasions will also un- 
doubtedly occur in the future, tho 
the introduction of mechanical trans- 
port may be expected to render them 
less frequent. The increased range of 
modern armaments and the prolonged 
nature of modern battles will, however, 
give rise frequently to situations in 
which the men at the front may have 
to depend for all their food during a 
period of two or three days on the 
supplies which they carry on their own 
persons. There is no doubt that the 
provision of a good reserve ration 
would facilitate the solution of many 
strategical and tactical problems. 

The first point to be considered is the 
amount of energy that will be de- 
manded of the man and the amount 
that can be supplied in the ration. 
The latter will depend, to a certain 
extent, on the weight which the man 
can afford to carry, the length of time 
that the ration is expected to last— 
in other words, the number of rations 
that must be carried. 

The amount of energy required from 
the man will probably be, for reasons 
already stated, somewhere about 4,500 
to 5,000 calories per diem. Since, by 
the terms of the problem, the ration 
is required to meet a brief emergency, 
some assistance may be expected from 
the tissue reserves of the body, and it 
will be unnecessary, therefore, to re- 
place completely all the day’s expendi- 
ture by means of the ration. 
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THE FRENCH RESERVIST IN HIS DINING-ROOM 

The miraculous facility with which the troops of the republic can improvise a meal in 
the most unpromising circumstances has often inspired wonder among the officers from other 
armies who travel in maneuver time with the French forces. 
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ETURNING from the Church 

Peace Conference at Con- 

stance, Germany, which was 

interrupted by the war and 

reassembled in part at Lon- 
don, the secretary of the Church Peace 
Union declares in The Christian Work, 
“I believe that this catastrophic collapse 
of the nations will at last convince the 
church that Jesus Christ has no part 
with a civilization that can bring 
forth nothing better than Hell for all 
Europe.” At the same time we find 
the Baptist Standard using the phrase 
“Through Hell to Peace” to point the 
way of hope for a peace that shall be 
war-proof: 


“No, Alfred Nobel could not do it; nor 
Andrew Carnegie, nor Edward Ginn, nor 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, nor the 
late Baroness von Suttner, nor all the 
other noble advocates of the modern peace 
movement. The world has not been ready 
for their high idealism. It has been too 
wedded to feudalistic patriotism, the tin- 
sel of courts, the glamor of reigning 
houses. But all these will be swept away 
in the storm of fire which is now sweep- 
ing from the Urals to the Atlantic. It is 
only after such a baptism of fire that the 
nations of Europe will get a new vision. 
There is no other way to peace except 
through hell.” 


Even among religious journals which 
have never assumed that peace is the 
synonym or the essence of Christianity, 
there appears to be no disposition to 
call this great war anything but an 
unchristian war, and the first outburst 
from the chorus of commentators was 
a general cry of despair for Christian 
civilization. 

The note sounded in several Jewish pa- 
pers is that “the only good Christians, 
as has been said, have been the Jews.” 
Writing of “The Failure of Chris- 
tianity” the American Hebrew says: 


“The Church has failed. It has taught 
the lesson of peace, but there has been 
no peace, and few have been inoculated 
with the germ of the Hebraic ideal. 
Throughout the centuries, Christianity 
has spoken of peace, but nowhere in 
Christian teachings have there been found 
effective examples of the peace spirit 
since the death of its great founder. As 
an institution, it has been the right hand 
of war, ministering words af comfort to 
the dying soldier, but never standing 
firmly for the ideals of peace in moments 
of crisis. 


WAR AS A SIGN OF FAILURE OF CHRISTIAN 


CIVILIZATION 


“So, too, Christianity as such failed in 
redeeming the savage instincts of man- 
kind, and making them subserve the in- 
terests of good fellowship and right deal- 
ing. To this day, advocates of Chris- 
tianity, members in high standing in their 
organizations, speak of armament as a 
prelude to peace and whenever it comes 
to a decision, they stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the cohorts of force. Read 
Mr. Roosevelt’s latest utterance on prep- 
arations for peace, in the Outlook. 

“Tt is not only that they are willing to 
force rights upon unwilling peoples, but 
they extend the conception of what con- 
stitutes a cause of war to include all 
sorts of wrongs to the ideal of peace as 
expounded by the Hebrew teachers. 

“The Jews have fought no battles but 
those in defence of their existence. They 
have sacrificed everything but their right 
to worship God. They have not prated of 
their ideals, but the history of the Jewish 
people proves the invincible adherence of 
a persecuted people to the ideals set forth 
by its ancient teachers, and made part of 
the newer religion, where it has become a 
mere word-rote with no meaning when it 
comes to a collision of interests and 
ideals.” 


Of course the idea of a Hebrew 
tribal God is no more of a refuge 
than any other, from the point of 
view of the freethinker, who takes 
the present opportunity to insist as 
The Truth-Seeker (New York) does, 
that if the church “was impotent to 
hold back the great ‘Christian nations’ 
from this crime of crimes, she is worth- 
less as a moral agency.” 

On the other hand the liberal Unity, 
of Chicago, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, edi- 
tor, discerns some items for the credit 
side of this war such as “the discov- 
ery of the present imbecility, not to 
say hypocrisy, of our boasted Chris- 
tianity that invokes the blessing of the 
Prince of Peace on these devilish ex- 
ploitations of the instruments of de- 
struction.” 


“If we did not believe that ‘He maketh 
the wrath of man to praise him’ our faith 
in God, our belief in an ultimate theism 
would vanish. Our hope in this war lies 
in its badness. It is such a manifestation 
of unreason that reason will be reen- 
forced. The forces of violence will prove 
themselves so inefficient that the conquer- 
ing forces of peace and love will be un- 
masked and be discovered. In this war 
Aristocracy and Monarchy are to be ex- 
posed.” 





Typical of a large amount of com- 
ment in the religious press is the decla- 
ration of the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate (Methodist Episcopal) : “We do 
not doubt that out of the fearful con- 
tention good will come to the world. 
Thus God makes. the wrath of man to 
praise Him. But that there is any in- 
herent righteousness in this colossal 
quarrel, we confess our inability to 
discover.” In similar vein, Zion’s Her- 
ald of Boston (Methodist Episcopal) 
recalls boastings of all the modern 
products of “our Christian civilization” 
in a neighborhood of nations, and in- 
sists that “Christianity has not gone 
bankrupt, because, forsooth, one man, 
or a group of men, has plunged all 
Europe into an iniquitous war, in plain 
contradiction of every principle of 
sound ethics and religion. On this 
point let us be reassured. ‘The foun- 
dation of God standeth sure.’ ” 

Whatever the result of the war may 
be it can settle absolutely none of the 
kind of things that purport to be at 
issue, in the opinion of The Living 
Church (Protestant Episcopal). But 
the next chapter in world history, as 
that paper sees it, begins in blank- 
ness and darkness which none can fore- 
cast (Democracy? Socialism? An- 
archy? Reign of Terror and Guillo- 
tine?), wherein “the one conservative 
force that will remain is the Christian 
religion” 

“Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
Christian religion is powerless except to 
the extent that men will use it. Emperors 
are not practising the Christian religion 
when they ask God to bless their wars, 
and when they require their people to 
fight. To call upon the God of Russia to 
bless and prosper Russian armies, and 
upon the God of Austria to bless and 
prosper Austrian armies, if there be 
nothing beyond that, is but to practise the 
Semitic tribal religions of pre-Christian 
ages. It is not real Christianity. It is 
not the best preparation for the use of 
the Christian religion as a _ restraining 
force at the opening of the next chapter. 
Men in misery, men in starvation, men in 
despair, through causes brought about by 
war, may forget their religion. Only to 
the extent that the people of these lands 
have grown to be real Christians will 
Christianity be an active force in what 
comes next. Christians are fighting 
with Christians; Christian nations with 
Christian nations. Yet all of them know 


that war is not the Christian way by 
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which disputes may be settled. The 
Christianity among these warring na- 
tions must be so seriously weakened that 
it cannot be a strong force when the war 
is over. And the pity of it, the Chris- 
tians have led non-Christian Japan into 
an unchristian war, when we have been 
trying to make her a Christian nation!” 


The influence of war upon the lives 
and characters of the peoples is de- 
plored by The Congregationalist : fruits 
of the labor of a generation obliterated, 
the basest passions of men made to ap- 
pear the most exalted of virtues, those 
who prove themselves the greatest 
criminals becoming the nation’s heroes. 
How such a war handicaps the cause 
of missions is thus portrayed: 


“Surely the heathen will laugh and the 
Mohammedans mock with derision as 
they witness the great exalted nations of 
Europe, nations whose name and fame 
have gone to the ends of the earth for 
their education, their progress in science, 
in the arts, in civilization and in Chris- 
tianity, now slashing at each other’s 
throats. No wonder that Count Okuma, 
prime minister of Japan, declares that 
the end of European civilization is at 
hand! What answer can the Christian 
Church of Europe give to the inquiry of 
the non-Christian world? How will the 
missionaries reply to the man of the 
East who seeks further evidence that be- 
lief in Christ is more humanizing, more 
civilizing than Islam, or Hinduism or 
Buddhism? By what arguments can they 
prove that the so-called Christian nation 
is more certain to keep a sacred impact, 
solemnly entered into, than a so-called 
pagan nation? 

“This war is putting a burden upon the 
Christian missionaries throughout the 
world harder to bear than all the fanat- 
ical opposition and persecution, all the 
conflict with riotous disease, all the hatred 
engendered of innate sin. It strikes a 
blow at the heart of missions and adds 
a financial and moral burden that can be 
carried by the Christian Church only 
through agonizing intercession, protracted 
fasting and unprecedented sacrifice.” 


The lesson of the war oracularly 
drawn by the Roman Catholic America 
is that Mammon, not Christ, is the 
prevalent national ideal: 


“Mammon must be served once again, 
adored by the sacrifice of thousands of 
human lives, propitiated by the wails of 
women and the tears of children. The 
conquering nation will emerge from the 
war all dripping with blood. It will wash 
itself clean and pile the gold heaven- 
high. Throughout the world preachers 
will point a finger of one hand at the 
glittering mass coined from man’s life 
blood, and lifting their voices will shout: 
‘Behold what the unadulterated Bible, the 
pure Gospel, has done for this nation.’ A 
finger of the other hand will be directed 
to the conquered, despoiled nation, and 
men will be warned against a religion 
which has left its adherents in such mis- 
ery. God awaits His day. The cannon 
will not roar forever, the drum will not 
sound for long. The mocking of Christ's 
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spirit will cease. And then? The judg- 
ment.” 


The Churchman (Protestant Episco- 
pal) finds judgment now at hand for 
the Phariseeism behind the acute form 
of militarism developed by all the 
nations to support territorial ambitions: 


“The Christian sees millions of other 
Christians banded together to practise 
open violation of the very foundations of 
Christianity, to let loose murder, theft, 
lust and all the baser possibilities of hu- 
man nature upon people with whom they 
have no possible cause of personal quar- 
rel. At the same time kings and empe- 
rors—Christian princes, be it noted, all 
of them—are urging their people on to 
commit these wanton acts in the name of 
the God whom they worship. 

“This war is a crime both against Chris- 
tianity and against civilization, and but 
one thing is rgsponsible for it—territorial 
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ambition, not of peoples, but of small 
cliques and princes. . . . No nation is free 
from the guilt of acceding to the alluring 
attractiveness of the specious arguments 
made in behalf of constantly increasing 
and perfected armaments.... But the 
economic side of militarism has proved 
to be not its chief nor most oppressive 
evil. Phariseeism is a detestable element, 
be it exemplified either in the life of the 
individual or the nation. For many years 
this constant increase of armies and na- 
vies under what must be called a system 
of ‘forced draught’ has been closely asso- 
ciated with rhetorical professions of a 
devotion to the cause of international 
peace. National character cannot be con- 
structed out of ‘purple patches. The 
world has indulged in a period of morat 
inflation. The terrible disaster now 
brought upon Christian civilization means 
that the penalty for ethical dishonesty on 
an international scale must be paid in 
full.” 5 


“THE PEACE WHICH PASSETH ALL UNDERSTANDING” 


From the New-York Sun 














The truth to remember more sol- 
emnly than all else at this, fate-fraught 
juncture of history, according to The 
Continent (Presbyterian) is that “the 
world is at war to-day because it is 
a wicked world.” “If only there had 
been enough Christianity in the world, 
no man, prince, potentate or private 
citizen, could have hated or envied or 
overreached or dreaded his neighbors 
enough to bring war to pass.” 


“Surely, after this revealing drama of 
the depth of woe into which sin can drag 
mankind, the church can never again be 
so slow as it has been—so formal and so 
apologetic—about telling the world that, 
above all else that it needs, it needs 
Christ— 

“Moreover, that whatsoever it gets of 
wealth, culture, grandeur, success, achieve- 
ment, mastery, power, is all vain mockery 
unless Christ is in it first and last. 

“Jesus Christ sent his church into the 
world to teach men to love. It failed to 
do it in time to prevent this terrific catas- 
trophe. 

“There may be some to reply that the 
church never could do it—claiming either 
that it was never commissioned for it or 
the achievement is in nature impossible. 

“But those are questions of debate. 
What can’t be debated is this: 

“The church of Jesus Christ never yet 
put forth all of its might in one consum- 
mate and consuming vow of endeavor to 
try whether it could be done. 

“Instead of daring that mighty test, 
the church has occupied its soul with the 
flattery of self-satisfaction in its tremen- 


THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY 





dous organizations, its fabulous property, 
its civic prominence, its intellectual bril- 
liance, its acumen of learning, its perfec- 
tion of philosophies, its exquisitely de- 
fined denominational peculiarities. 

“Surely, at the brink of a rising lake of 
blood whose tide already laps the founda- 
tions of civilization, the best of these 
prides must shame every really Christian 
heart. 

“And surely when these days of terror 
are overpast, the church, convicted for in- 
dolence and penitent for unmet duty, will 
see and say that there is just one thing 
for Christians to care about: 

“The world must be saved from its 
iniquity.” 


The Sunday School Times (Phila- 
delphia) takes the ground that to speak 
of a “Christian nation” is a misnomer, 
“civilization” can never finally prevent 
war, the “collapse of civilization” was 
inevitable. That widely read journal 
Says in part: 


“It is the civilization that lives, not 
only for pleasure, but for commerce, 
science, education, national honor or rep- 
utation, personal happiness and advance- 
ment of every sort, rather than for the 
glory of God, that insures war. 

“War is only one of many expressions 
of sin. Christ is the only cure for sin. 
Sin, indeed, is war: war against God. 
Every individual human life in’ which 
Christ is not Saviour and Lord is at war 
with God; and every nation which does 
not recognize Christ as Supreme Lord of 
its every national policy and action is 
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thereby habitually at war with God. Only 
Christ can bring men and nations into 
peace with God. 

“When we say this we recognize that 
there has never been, since our Lord came 
to this earth, such a thing as a Christian 
nation. There are nations in which live 
many Christians, both as private citizens 
and as public officials; but the world has 
yet to see a nation whose acknowledged 
and implicitly obeyed head is Christ 

“It is hopeless for those who are war 
ring with God to expect to be permanent- 
ly at peace with one another. To look 
for temporal peace while an eternal war- 
fare is going on is to look for fruit 
where there is no root. Temporal wars 
will come to an end when eternal war 
ring comes to an end, and not until then 
So assured and final peace by agreement 
among those who continue to engage in a 
common war against God is a mocking 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

“That is the reason why civilization has 
collapsed to-day in Europe. It will con 
tinue to collapse after every human at 
tempt to set it up again. Civilization 
without Christ as Lord is a failure b« 
fore it is set up. It is a permanent stat 
of war; and we cannot have peace whil: 
war is going on.” 


Amid the conflicting assertions that” 
God is on this or that side of the 
great war several publications revive 
the story of Lincoln, who, in the dark 
days of our Civil War, is said to have 
responded to the question “Is God on 
our side?” by saying: “I do not know; 
| have not thought about that. But | 
am very anxious to know whether we 
are on God's side.” 


The New York Evening Post makes 
the point that churches and Christians 
have no direct power to prevent a war 


“Some grieving people appear to think 
that the Pope or the bishops or the author 
ities of the great Christian denominations 
should have somehow laid an interdict 
upon the monarchs and diplomats and 
Parliaments, and forbidden them to go to 
war. But, saying nothing of practical dif- 
ficulties, this is to overlook one teaching 
of the Church, which is obedience to the 
powers that be. The duty of allegiance, 
and of submission to the constituted civil 
authorities, may be terribly abused by un 
scrupulous rulers, but it is a duty, and 
a religious duty, nevertheless. Religion 
is, after all, within the state. If the state 
were destroyed, the first thing that reli- 
gion would have to do, when it emerged 
from the caves where it had taken refuge, 
would be to reconstitute it, and make 
some sort of civil society possible again 
so that the practices of religion could be 


restored. All this must be borne in mind, 
and should operate as a stay of con- 
demnation upon soldiers who go about 


the devil’s work, as we cannot help think 
ing it, calling upon God for help. They 
may be conscious only of doing their 
civic and patriotic duty. The real place 
for reprobation to strike is higher than 
the armies—upon the rulers who need- 
lessly and therefore wickedly launch the 
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armies upon their work of destruction 
and inhumanity.” 

Thus to the Post it seems hasty to 
pronounce this awful and desolating 
war the collapse of Christianity : 


“With the general position that such a 
war appears to make Christian civilization 


CURRENT OPINION 


look farcical, few can fail to sympathize; 
but we must discriminate. Christianity 
has not utterly broken down. Religion 
has not ceased to be a powerful motive 
in the hearts of men. But a horrible sit- 
uation has brought millions of men and 
women into a state of confusion and 
perplexity, as regards their relation to 





their country and their God; and out of 
this has arisen the seeming willingness 
to drag Providence into the carnage, 
which has shocked many a tender con- 
science. It is for religious men to bide 
God’s good time, assured that, in the end, 
we shall see that the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 


A MUNICIPAL COURT OF MARITAL HOPE 


COURT of Domestic Rela- 

tions, conducted not primarily 

to inflict punishment but to 

adjust difficulties whenever 

possible, is the novel “court 
of hope and good will” whose work 
for three years in Chicago is sketched 
by Miss Ida M. Tarbell in the London 
Contemporary Review. Its establish- 
ment was due to a group of women 
under the leadership of Jane Addams, 
who in the interests of children in- 
volved in such cases, suggested that 
they should be segregated from the 
. mixture of all sorts of city court cases. 
The result was not merely segregation 
but a plan for handling them in an ut- 
terly new spirit. 


“Punishment was the key to the old 
treatment. If a man or woman was found 
guilty of breaking some one or another 
of the laws of marriage, the practice had 
been to deal to him the punishment the 
law prescribed. The judges of the Mu- 
nicipal Court knew well enough how fu- 
tile as a rule the punishment was, how 
almost invariably the one result was to 
make the breach in the family wider. 
They now broke utterly with the old for- 
mula, and laid down a new aim for the 
court: ‘To make itself equally as good an 
agent to keep husband and wife together 
and thus give the children the home in- 
fluence, as it had been an agent in sepa- 
rating them.’” 


The court has furnished two of the 
great needs Of men and women in 
trouble—a confessional and a hand of 
authority. The chief confessor is a 
woman, a “social secretary,” since 98 
per cent. of the cases come up from 
the woman’s side of the family, fre- 
quently the story could be told by a 
woman only to a woman, and a wom- 
an’s instinctive understanding and sym- 
pathy can best determine whether a 
warrant shall be issued for the hus- 
band or whether the complainant shall 
be persuaded to “try again.” 


“Again and again a little sensible talk 
from this sensible social secretary will 
persuade the woman that she has no 
trouble compared to that which bringing 
her husband into court might cause her. 
Not infrequently it is found, too, that by 
asking the man to come and talk things 
over, the matter can be patched up. In 
the first year Judge Goodnow was able to 
keep a thousand cases out of court, over 


AND GOOD WILL 


one-third as many as were tried. Judge 
Gemmill, who presided over the court in 
the second year, reports 2,462 cases dis- 
posed of without warrants to 3,699 heard 
and disposed of.” 


But the confessional is not enough; 
the sinner must feel the hand of 
authority; for every one case settled 
without a warrant probably three war- 
rants are issued. It is the under- 
standing with which that hand of 
authority works, not by hard and fast 
formulas but according to belief in the 
power of men and women to “come 
back,” which impresses Miss Tarbell 
as the amazing fact. “To discover the 
cause of their downfall, and remove it 
if possible; to arouse their deadened 
sense of family responsibility that the 
children may have what the court sets 
out with declaring is their right, a 
home which is cheerful and decent; to 
give them work if they have none; to 
summon to their aid every social force 
—that, and not punishment, the Court 
of Domestic Relations believes to be 
its function.” Obviously to accomplish 
such a purpose an offender must be 
broken down, made to admit his 
wrong-doing, and the judges become 
extremely skilful in finding the way to 
a man’s heart, conscience, or pride. 
Nine times out of ten, says one of the 
judges, you can arouse a man to re- 
morse or effort by his child. Miss 
Tarbell saw this settlement: 


“The man was plainly a hard case; he 
drank, gambled, and neglected his wife, 
who might easily have been suspected of 
indiscretions of her own. She wanted 
him punished for deserting her before the 
baby ‘she held in her arms was born. 

“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’ 
said Justice Uhlir, who is presiding this 
year, a man who has as big a heart for 
children as was ever made; ‘look at that 
nice baby, looks just like you.” ‘It 
oughtn’t to,’ snarled the man. ‘Oughtn’t 
to?’ shouted his Honor. ‘Look at it. The 
man turned frowningly to look upon a 
funny little face so like his own that it 
brought a laugh to every one that could 
see the two. A slow smile came over the 
fellow’s face: ‘Maybe it does, Judge,’ he 
said with a wink. ‘Maybe it does. All 
right, I’ll do as she wants.’ 

“‘Shall I let him off?’ the judge asked 
the woman; ‘think you can trust him?’ 

“Ves, Judge, she answered. ‘If he 


says he’ll do it, he will. He always keeps 
his word.’” 


From the experience’ of the Court it 
appears that habitual drunkards con- 
stitute most discouraging cases; ex- 
cessive drinking leaves nothing in the 
man which can be deeply touched; 
there seems to be little or no help for 
such men while they are at large; 
work in the open air for a term of 
punishment after medical treatment 
may offer some hope of restoration. 
Figures kept for last year show that 
drink is by far the most fertile cause 
of family separation: 


“Excessive use of intoxicating liquors, 
46 per cent.; immorality of husband, 12 
per cent.; immorality of wife, 2 per cent.; 
ill-temper and abuse by husband, 8 per 
cent.; ill-temper and abuse by wife, 3 per 
cent.; venereal diseases of husband, 12 
per cent.; interference of mothers-in-law, 
6 per cent.; interference of fathers-in-law, 
I per cent.; youth of parties, 4 per cent.; 
laziness of husband, 3 per cent.; sickness, 
I per cent.” 


While the Court regards settling 
difficulties as its first business, it does 
not make a fetish of reconciliation. 
“If there be one thing more than an- 
other,” observes Miss Tarbell, “that 
the daily revelations of this court-room 
demonstrates, it is the righteousness of 
divorce. “Twelve per cent. venereal 
diseases—for the sake of the child, 
born or unborn, nothing but divorce is 
right when a cure is impossible.” 
Cases of incurable brutality, abnormal- 
ity, degeneracy, fall into the same cate- 
gory. Experience has forced judges 
to change their belief that divorce is 
an unmixed evil. Judge Gemmill is 
“convinced that more orphans are made 
by bad homes than by divorce.” 

Another traditional notion has at 
least been qualified by the work of the 
court, Miss Tarbell adds, namely that 
the man is invariably the offender, the 
girl invariably the victim in cases of 
bastardy: 


“The matter has its importance, if we 
are ever to get any general sane notion of 
the class which is coming to be called with 
despairing indiscrimination the white 
slave. Four hundred and ninety-nine 
couples were brought into the Chicago 
court last year in bastardy actions. In 
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one hundred and fifty cases the girl ad- 
mitted that she was a delinquent. Judge 
Gemmill, before whom these cases were 
tried, recently wrote these emphatic 
words: ‘Few people realize the extent to 
which girls in this class have become a 
menace to the community. Many of the 
men involved in these cases were found 
to be hardened characters, but by far the 
larger number ranged from fifteen to 
twenty years, and very many of them had 
been led to commit their first great error 
through a chance meeting upon the 
streets with one or more of these young 





HE recent Roman Catholic 
Congress in England dealt 
with Socialism as a subject 
of prime importance and re- 
vealed interesting methods of 
the Church in opposition to it. The 
Cardinal Archbishop commended the 
policy of those Roman Catholic trade- 
unionists who remain in the unions 
but consider labor questions from the 
church standpoint, as recorded by con- 
ference resolutions against the princi- 
ple of the nationalization of ali means 
of production, distribution and ex- 
change. Cardinal Gasquet declared: 


“The more one studies the history of 
the past, the more one realizes that the 
root of our present troubles lies in what 
is called the Reformation, for it was then 
that was introduced the principle of In- 
dividualism as opposed to the principle of 
Christian Brotherhood. Until we get rid 
of the principle of Individualism and get 
back to the principle which, as history 
shows, was actually practised in Catholic 
England, viz., that each man recognized 
himself as his brother’s keeper, we shall 
never get real social reform. And it is 
the propagation of these true social prin- 
ciples which, I understand, is the object 
of the Catholic Socal Guild.” 


The Social Guild was founded five 
years ago for the purpose of social 
study on Roman Catholic lines and 
the application of Roman Catholic prin- 
ciples to present-day problems. Mgr. 
Parkinson, president of the Guild, re- 
viewed its work at the Congress and 
defined its attitude toward socialism in 
a statement reprinted in full by the 
London Tablet. Besides publishing 
papal documents and letters of guid- 
ance from the Holy See the Guild drew 
up a bibliography of the best available 
books and gave due warning when any 
portion of a book happened to be un- 
sound. The paucity of suitable litera- 
ture led to various publications “not a 
line or phrase” of which “has been cen- 
sured by authority.” 


~ “On some points there may have been 
differences of opinion, such as with re- 





UNCOMPROMISING CHURCH AGAINST SOCIALISM 


girls, who have already at this early age 
become wilder than any young hyena, and 
whose individual power for evil was many 
times greater than that of the worst young 
man upon the streets.’” 


Nevertheless the court is a hopeful 
place, Miss Tarbell concludes, not only 
by reason of what it is doing, but be- 
cause of what it is learning how to do 
and its authoritative suggestions re- 
garding better adapted institutions and 
better laws. The New York Tribune 








DEFINING THE ROMAN CATHOLIC ATTITUDE 
TOWARD SOCIALISM 


gard to the Old Age Pensions, the Poor 
Law Amendment proposals, the Insurance 
Act, the limit of ‘nationalization,’ and so 
forth; but there has been no indecision 
either on the platform or in the press as 
to the attitude of the Catholic Social 
Guild in reference to the need of a so- 
cial change, the inviolability of private 
ownership both in goods and land, the 
demands of a living wage, the support of 
the trade-unon principle, the necessity of 
factory legislation, the raising of the 
status of the working class, the claims of 
small holders, peasant proprietors and 
agricultural laborers, the need of better 
housing in town and country, the abuses 
of the capitalist system, the evils incident 
to the possession of extremely large es- 
tates (latifundia). In all these matters 
we have followed the letter and the 
spirit of Papal documents, or the exam- 
ple of the Roman Pontiffs themselves. . .. 
When, however, the Guild has not spoken, 
or has employed a tentative and uncertain 
phraseology, this has chiefly been on ac- 
count of the need of further study and 
research, the lack of authoritative guid- 
ance, or the want of a suitable occasion.” 


But regarding Socialism Mgr. Park- 
inson declares that the attitude of the 
Guild is uncompromising: 


“There are, it is true, many things in 
Socialism which are the common property 
of mankind, and not distinctly Socialism ; 
but among the ever-changing aspects 
which the description of Socialism as- 
sumes amongst its adherents, certain fea- 
tures stand out in unmistakable clearness 
as essential characters under a protean 
form. 

“1. Socialism claims to be either inde- 
pendent of religion, or else its own reli- 
gion. 

“2. It looks for the gradual expropria- 
tion of practically all the privately owned 
means of production, with or without 
compensation. 

“3. Collectivism means the regulation of 
the entire social fabric by parliamentary 
action. 

“4. Syndicalism means the control of in- 
dustry and of the entire social body by 
the industrial workers. 

“5. Guild Socialism declares the immo- 
rality of wages, as such. 

“6. Agrarian Socialism stands for the 
abolition of rent, and for compulsory ex- 
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reminds its readers that Mrs. Q’Leary’s 
cow upset the lantern which set fire to 
Chicago: domestic conflagrations often 
have as insignificant beginnings. “A 
perfectly logical offshoot or branch of 
a domestic relations court is a divorce 
prevention bureau, as logical as the 
growth of a fire prevention bureau in 
the fire department. Chicago has al- 
ready sprouted one. New York could 
do much worse than to study her sis- 
ter city’s experiment carefully, with 
the idea later of following suit.” 


propriation of landowners by taxation, 
sale or otherwise. 

“To each and all of these systems or 
doctrines, as understood by their respec- 
tive promoters and inthe common and ob- 
vious meaning of the terms employed, the 
Catholic Social Guild has always been 
solidly and on Catholic principles in total 
and unqualified opposition.” 


Between the Roman Catholic Guild 
and Socialism an alliance is impossible, 
says Mgr. Parkinson, for many funda- 
mental and primary reasons. He speci- 
fies the following: 


“Theism (with all its implications) and 
revealed religion (in its fullness), as 
found in the Catholic Church, are essen- 
tial and dominating factors in our plan 
of reform. Such a position is the direct 
contrary of Socialism. Religion, and the 
Catholic religion in particular, is for us 
the principal instrument in social reform. 
This is not the Socialist view. Socialism 
makes for the leveling and destruction of 
classes. In accordance with the teaching 
of the Catholic Church, we have no such 
purpose. 

“Socialism in its various forms is al- 
ways either rationalistic, or independent, 
or guided by private judgment. The 
Catholic Social Guild freely and deliber- 
ately accepts and acts up to the principle 
of submission to the authority’ of the 
Bishop of the diocese and the Holy See. 
No Socialist, except possibly the handful 
of so-called Catholic Socialists, could or 
would endorse an admission of this na- 
ture. Private property with us is an im- 
mutable right, and not merely a right of 
some vague kind, but a personal and a 
natural right. I take it that no Socialist 
could admit this. 

“Not only do we stand for justice and 
brotherly love and for the prevention of 
poverty and preventable disease, but we 
likewise hold fast to the ancient and 
sacred doctrine of almsgiving, or that 
aspect of ‘charity’ which is concerned lov- 
ingly with the relief o* the needs of the 
poor in all their forms. No Socialist, I 
imagine, would admit this principle.” 


In a word the Roman Catholic atti- 
tude represented by the Guild towards 
Socialism “as it is universally under- 
stood” is completely incompatible with 
all its fundamental doctrines. 
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SOME AMERICAN PROTESTANT ESTIMATES OF 
POPE PIUS THE GOOD 


HE greatest pope in a thousand 
years has passed away and the 


Protestant world willingly ex- 
presses this judgment of him, de- 
clares the Methodist Episcopal West- 
ern Christian Advocate (Cincinnati). 
“There are those who would think 
this an extravagant statement,” con- 
tinues this official church paper of 
which Dr. Levi Gilbert is the editor, 
“and from a Catholic point of view 
it may be true. But those outside the 
fold of Rome and seeking their way 
to heaven through faith in the merit 
of the death of Jesus Christ, know 
this to be true. Protestantism will 
pronounce him a great pope.” This 
characterization of the late Pope 
Pius X. further reads: 


“He brought into the office of Bishop 
of Rome a new type of manhood. He 
was a scholar and thoroughly acquainted 
with all the problems of religion, Church, 
and State. He was not an ecclesiastic in 
the narrow sense. He was democratic, 
hospitable, and remarkably tolerant. As 
a believer in Christ and the Scripture he 
was conservative and orthodox, as a read- 
ing of his encyclical on ‘Modernism’ will 
prove. In matters pertaining to ecclesias- 
ticism he was not radical, but tolerant 
and diplomatic. In this regard he was 
more responsive to the spirit of the mod- 
ern mind than he gave himself credit. 
He seemed to feel that his kingdom was 
not of this world, and that God had called 
him to preside over things spiritual. In 
this regard it may be said that he was 
one of the most catholic of popes. He 
was eminently spiritual and felt a deep 
obligation to that part of Christendom 
which refused to recognize his authority. 
For this reason less evil was spoken of 
him than of any man‘ who has ever occu- 
pied his position.” 


Another official Methodist paper, the 
New York Christian Advocate, ex- 
presses the opinion that “Pius X. will 
go down in history as one of the most 
beloved of Popes, and as a man whose 
devotion to Christian principles entitled 
him to the admiration of even those 
who could not venerate him either as 
the successor of Peter or as Christ’s 
supreme representative on the earth.” 
This tribute is also qualified by saying: 
“Tt must always be remembered, in 
attempting to make an accurate ésti- 
mate of the work of any Pope in mod- 
ern times, that reckoning must be made 
of the fact that, however autocratic 
the authority of the papacy may seem 
to be, the Vatican political organi- 
zation almost wholly determines what 
shall be the open and avowed policy 


papal throne as a compromise: “so keen 
was the competition and so intense 
the feeling aroused by the veto on 
the part of Austria of one candidate’s 
nomination that no election seemed 
possible except on grounds of personal 
character.” 

The Presbyterian Continent, of Chi- 
cago, points out that the sway of Pope 
Pius will be chiefly remembered for 
his uncompromising attitude toward 
France at the time the church was 
disestablished there, and for his pas- 
sionate endeavor to stamp out mod- 
ernism among the Catholic priesthood. 
Comment in the American Protestant 
papers generally deals with phases 


of these policies. The Continent says: 


“In the former matter Pius (or Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, his secretary of 
state) completely blocked compromises 
with the French state which the 
French bishops would have been glad to 
make and which would have left the 
church in much more favorable position 
in France than it has occupied since its 
disestablishment. In the crusade on mod- 
ernism Pius drew to him a certain meas- 
ure of Protestant sympathy, since some 
of the doctrines which he denounced so 
vigorously tended far toward agnosticism. 
But his method of repression partook so 
thoroughly of the spirit of the inquisition 
that no lover of religious and intellectual 
liberty could long applaud his course. 


of the Pope in all those questions which 
touch the government of the Church 
and its connections with secular life.” 

The Congregationalist, of Boston, re- 
calls that Giuseppe Sarto came to the 


THE PEASANT POPE PIUS X. 

Giuseppe Sarto, formerly Cardinal from Venice, who came to the papal throne through Austria’s 
veto on Cardinal Rampolla, August 4, 1903, is said to have refused his benediction upon the 
House of Hapsburg and Austrian arms against Servia, and lamented on his deathbed: ‘In 
ancient times the Pope by a word might have stayed the slaughter, but now he is impotent.” 
He died August 20, 1914. 




















“And he failed as the inquisition failed. 
Late utterances of the pope betrayed that 
even he was conscious of the utter inef- 
fectiveness of the oath which he adminis- 
tered to all Catholic priests, pledging 
them to subject all their powers of in- 
dividual reason absolutely to papal dicta- 
tion. Despite that ironclad pledge, liberal 
thinking is unquestionably gaining ground 
daily among the Roman priesthood in 
both Europe and America, and most of 
all in Italy itself. In this respect the will 
of Pius X. was frustrated and the world 
may give profound thanks that it was.” 


The Baptist Advance, Chicago, also 
referring to his relentless battle against 
modernism, “a battle which has not by 
any means reached an issue yet,” as- 
serts that “in France and the United 
States, and especially in Italy, the 
movement for liberalizing and democra- 
tizing the church goes on with sure 


AN traditional orthodoxy 
hold its own? That it can- 
not has been the insistence 
of the representatives of 
progressive theological and 


religious thought all along, but 


this has been met with a vigorous 
denial on the part of the _ protag- 
onists of the old faith. Now the 


latter are evidently yielding and are 
trying to determine just how much 
must be yielded up by the church to 
modern thought. The most significant 
utterance from the conservative side 
comes from the pen of Pastor Prima- 
rius Hunziker, of Hamburg, who until 
recently was a shining light of the the- 
ological faculty of the University of 
Erlangen, easily the strongest conserv- 
ative body of savants in Germany. 
In his work entitled “Germany in the 
Reign of Emperor William II.” 
(“Deutschland unter Kaiser Wilhelm 
II.”), he devotes a long chapter to this 
problem. His conclusions are sub- 
stantially these: 

The results of the historical con- 
sideration of the Bible and its religious 
teachings, especially in regard to the 
sources and basis of Christianity, de- 
mand that the following old views of 
the church must be discarded if the 
church’s thinking and the scientific 
thought of the age are not to become 
absolutely irreconcilable: 

I. The doctrine of the verbal in- 
spiration of the Scriptures is absolute- 
ly and forever gone. It is only a bur- 
den to theology to try to maintain it, 
nor is it necessary to do so. 

2. The exclusively supernaturalistic 
conception of the Biblical history, ac- 
cording to which it is the record only of 





progress like the tide.” The Advance 


opines: 


“He was not a great Pope but he was a 
good man, carrying into his high office 
the habits and mental vision of the hum- 
ble station wherein he was born. He was 
a democratic soul. The poor and humble 
were ever near his heart. No Pope was 
more accessible than he. But whatever 
strength, whatever positiveness, inhered 
in his policies is believed to have reflect- 
ed the cooperative intelligence of the col- 
lege of cardinals, whose powers hedge 
about and practically control the actions 
of the Pope unless he be a man of posi- 
tive constructive genius.” 


The Protestant Episcopal Living 
Church, of Milwaukee, takes this oc- 
casion to say: 


“That Pius X., Bishop of Rome and 


WHAT THE CHURCH MUST YIELD TO 


MODERN THOUGHT 


a divine plan and its providential devel- 
opment, has become entirely untenable. 

3. The traditional dogmas of the old 
church are by no means the product 
of purely Biblical thought; they con- 
tain much that is of human origin, 
and the terms “Biblical teachings” and 
“Church teachings” are by no means 
identical. 

4. The religious fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, the formal, 
that the Scriptures are the sole and 
absolute sources of faith and life; and 
the material, that man is justified by 
faith alone, have never been consist- 
ently carried out either in the history 
of the Protestant churches nor in the 
Confessions, nor in the great dogmati- 
cians of the 17th century, the defend- 
ers of orthodoxy. 

Hunziker further elaborates some of 
the practical consequences of these 
compulsory retrogressions of the 
church. He says: 





“The conviction that the church must 
give up these doctrines has long since 
been felt by the thinkers and is now fast 
filtering into the minds and hearts of the 
laity. As a result not a few of those who 
want to abide by the teachings of tradi- 
tion have nevertheless turned from the 
old methods of orthodoxy and apologetics 
and are trying to reconcile as much of 
these as possible with modern psycholog- 
ical and religious thought. Others are 
disgusted that official churchdom still 
claims to abide by doctrines which its own 
advocates must know are untenable. 
There is no doubt that a process of doc- 
trinal disintegration is now going on with- 
in the church’s thinking. Even the funda- 
mental principles of the plan of salvation, 
such as the divinity of Christ, are becom- 
ing the object of general skepticism.” 





‘HERE ORTHODOXY GIVES WAY 205 





Patriarch of the West, should have died 
broken-hearted at the outbreak of a war 
which he would willingly have given his 
life to avert, is one of the earlier of 
the long succession of pathetic incidents 
which we must expect if the war be at all 
prolonged. Neither universal temporal 
jurisdiction over emperors nor universal 
spiritual jurisdiction over souls, availed 
to enable him to restrain that devout son 
of the Church, the Austrian emperor, 
from precipitating the war. Thus, even 
among Roman Catholics, does fact stand 
out clearly as greater than theory. If 
ever the extreme Roman claims could be 
justified in practice it would be by exer- 
cising the prerogative of interdict over 
the Austrian empire to-day. But the Pop« 
ate out his heart in grief and died, rather 
than apply this extreme treatment which 
Roman theory placed in his hands for 
such occasions. Roman theory clashed 
against the Twentieth Century and fell to 
pieces.” 







How far can the church yield in 
these matters and still preserve its 
historical identity ? 

Hunziker declares that two extremes 
must be avoided; one is the recogni- 
tion of any and all radical thought, 
such as the Monism of Haeckel, and 
the other is the rejection of all that 
is new and novel in religious thought 
He advocates “the golden middle way.” 
but does not say where this is to be 
found. 

A practical illustration of what this 
life and death problem of Protestant 
ism may mean is seen in the case of 
Professor Seeberg, of the University 
of Berlin, easily the most learned rep 
resentative of conservative theology 
in Germany. 

In several 
cently in Finland on the 
Problem,” he practically denied the 
divinity of Christ, more in substance 
than in form, and all Germany re- 
sounded with the clash of arms on 
the question whether Seeberg and 
men like him can still be regarded 
as “churchly,” or must be declared to 
be “modern.” Seeberg has vigorously 
replied in the Reformation of Berlin 
The advanced religious press univer- 
sally expressed the conviction that in 
view of Seeberg’s position the terms 
“orthodox” and “liberal” mark a dis- 
tinction without a difference, and that 
while the Protestant churches are still 
nominally and in their government 
“orthodox,” practically they are 
not so. The Chronik of Tibingen 
says, “the difference between ‘positive’ 
and ‘liberal’ in church matters is vir- 
tually a dead issue in the church of 
to-day.” 


addresses delivered re- 
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Literature and 


the War. 
HAT will be the effect of the 
war on literature? That ques- 


tion is engaging the chron- 


iclers of letters. If, as a writer in 
The Nation remarks, laws are silent 
during the clash of arms, how still 
must letters be! When the face of 
the earth is undergoing change, when 
the nations’ armies confront one an- 
other along a line estimated at any 
length up to three hundred miles, when 
there is no seaport so lowly, no sum- 
mer resort so humble, that it cannot 
indulge in the luxury of hearing “heavy 
firing” at least once a day, when 
the long-drawn and terrible cry of 
“Wextra” comes bellowing down the 
street at intervals of half an hour— 
when all these things are happening, 
who, he asks, cares to read books? 
However much one would like to steep 
oneself in literature, calm is beyond 
human power. 


“What books can you read or discuss, 
without having your mind brought back 
to the one great and terrible subject? 
Shakespeare? His pages are full of 
alarums and excursions—‘Once more unto 
the breach, dear friends!’ is recalled to 
your memory, and you pause to reflect 
that the besiegers and besieged of Har- 
fleur are now fighting side by side. 
Thackeray? You must not open ‘Vanity 
Fair, or you will hear the guns of 
Waterloo, as Waterloo itself is hearing 
them again. As for Kipling— 

The earth is full of anger, 
The seas are dark with wrath; 
The Nations in their harness 
Go up against our path! 

“If you shrink back to the classics, 
even there you are not safe. For, as Don 
Marquis has pointed out, you cannot read 
a page of Caesar’s Commentaries with- 
out being reminded that: ‘Horum om- 
nium fortissime sunt Belgae ... proxi- 
mique sunt Germanis, qui trans Rhenum 
incolunt, quibuscum continenter bellum 
gerunt.’” 


Writers Flock to 
Arms, 


HE poets, as Heine once said, 
form the heroic rear-guard of 


great armies. Poetry has been 
the only literature so far produced by 
the war. In Germany, Gustav Bloem 
is said to have written a poem as stir- 
ring to the Teuton imagination as “The 
Watch on the Rhine.” His poem, as 


well as the work of his fellows in the 
German tongue, has not yet reached 
this country. In fact, up to the end of 
August hardly any German newspapers 
or magazines published since the out- 





break of hostilities had been received 
in this country. There has been some 
American verse, and many voices have 
been raised in England. Kipling waited 
longer than the other, but at last the 
inevitable poem came. The Poet 
Laureate, as the writer in The Nation 
goes on to say, has written a poem, and 
Mr. Stephen Phillips has written a 
much better one about the defence of 
Liége. Alfred Noyes has abandoned 
his pacific attitude and, in verse, com- 
mended England’s war. Mr. William 
Watson upbraids the Kaiser in a son- 
net, and Henry Newbolt has published 
an invocation to England in the London 
Times regarded by some as one of the 
finest occasional poems of the war. The 
prose writers are only beginning to 
mobilize. Wells assails the Kaiser in 
vigorous prose and proclaims the down- 
fall of “Krupp worship, flag-wagging 
and all the sham efficiency which cen- 
ters at Berlin.” Bernard Shaw dis- 
approves of the war and hastens to 
strip away any illusion of patriotism or 
nobility from England’s or any other 
country’s share in the conflict. In this 
country a war diary from the pen of 
Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, to be 
published by Appleton and Company, 
is expected with interest. Behind the 
veil of the censorship, to quote again 
from our weekly contemporary, how 
many books are making! “Now we 
get confused reports of battles that turn 
out to be skirmishes, and rumors of 
battles that may be very real indeed. 
It will be months before we can know. 
Nations that hold dominion over palm 
and pine cannot go to war without 
sending the echoes of their thunder to 
the uttermost parts of the earth.” 


The Aftermath of War 
in Fiction. 


HE aftermath of the war in fic- 

tion will undoubtedly be immense. 

Discussions of this phase must 
necessarily be largely conjectural, but 
if we may judge the future in the light 
of literary history, there is one thing, 
remarks The Bookman, which may be 
affirmed with a fair show of confidence: 
that the country which shows most 
directly the stimulus of the war, the 
country which undergoes a rebirth of 
its finer creative instincts is not the 
proud conqueror, but the vanquished, 
the one which has suffered the pangs 
of siege and invasion. 


“The arrogance of conquest, the pride 
of prosperity and power are not the sub- 
stances from which the finer things in 
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literature are wrought. Humiliation, be- 
reavement, destitution, the utter downfall 
of a nation’s hopes, form the source of a 
new awakening, the birth-pangs of a new 
school of fiction that will live because it 
is vitalized with pity and humanity and 
noble courage. Let us take one or two 
examples, to see how this principle has 
worked out in the past; and first of all, 
in the Franco-Prussian War. 

“What effect did that war, bitter and 
remorseless, and ending with its Shylock 
bargain of territory and tribute, have 
upon German literature? No one who 
even pretends to keep track of Continen- 
tal letters will claim that any great mas- 
terpiece of creative writing, any play or 
novel of world-wide interest was begot- 
ten directly or indirectly by the fortunes 
of this war.” 


And so it was with France. In the 
closing years of the sixties there was 
a dearth of novelists of the first rank. 
Balzac and Stendhal were gone, Meéri- 
mée was soon to follow: Gautier, Cher- 
buliez, George Sand, to mention a few 
big names at random, had already given 
the world their message. “Of the 
younger writers, just a few, Daudet, 
and Zola, had put forth their first 
utterances, but their value was still 
problematic. And then, all of a sud- 
den, came the cataclysm of Sedan, the 
siege, the Commune, the loss of Alsace 
and Lorraine. And straightway there 
followed a sort of literary renaissance, 
the sudden springing up of a small host 
of young writers, many of whom drew 
their first inspiration from the smoke 
of battle, and who, taken together, did 
much to make the closing years of the 
nineteenth century an illustrious period 
in French letters.” 


French Letters 
After 1871. 


HE foremost literary fruit born 
T out of defeat for France was 

Zola’s “Débacle.” Daudet, too, 
did not become fully conscious of his 
vocation until after 1870, perhaps, as 
one of his critics conjectures, “through 
the trials of the siege of Paris and the 
humiliation of his country, which deep- 
ened his nature without souring it. “It 
would be easy to multiply the list of 
novels and short stories based more or 
less directly upon the Franco-German 
War, whether by younger writers or by 
veterans who saw their: chance and 
seized it. One thinks for instance of 
“Une Idylle pendant le Siége” by 
Francois Coppée, of Edmond About’s 
“Roman d’un Brave Homme,” and the 
novels of Erckmann-Chatrian. The 
real interest of the question before us, 
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the writer goes on to say, is not so 
much the subject matter of the stories 
themselves, but rather the mental and 
moral awakening, the birth of a new 
literary movement under the stress of 
patriotic emotion, whether the specific 
subjects proved to be cannon balls or 
cabbages. 


“Pierre Loti is not what might be 
called a war artist; he is too fond of 
painting exotic scenes and hours of dal- 
liance. Yet it must not be forgotten that 
for three years before the outbreak of 
hostilities he had already begun his ca- 
reer in the French navy, and we have a 
right to assume that his country’s heroic 
struggle counted for something in his 
own intellectual development. And what 
shall we say of the score or more of 
younger novelists, from Bourget and Rod 
to Barrés and Prévost, who as young 
lads must have caught the echoes of the 
conflict and repined, some of them, that 
they were not mature enough to do their 
share? It would be idle to pretend that 
one and all of these talents were the di- 
rect product of France’s downfall; yet 
obviously her literature for the past four 
decades is the richer for it.” 


The Effect of the Civil War 
on American Letters. 


N analogous result on a smaller 
Att is shown by our own Civil 
War. There is a paucity of great 
names among Northern writers be- 


tween the years of 1860 and 1880. 
Bret Harte is an isolated exception. 


‘Neither Howells nor Henry James 


could be accused of showing any very 
bellicose tendencies in their themes. 
But when we come to the South, the 
writer in The Bookman declares, the 
contrast is striking. 


“Sidney Lanier served with credit 
throughout the strife, and his first ap- 
pearance in print, after the close of the 
war, was not in the form of a poem, but 
a novel, ‘Tiger Lilies,’ embodying his ex- 
periences in service. George W. Cable 
joined the Fourth Mississippi Cavalry, 
and brought back from the service that 
strong unwavering vein of loyalty to the 
old South that found its expression in ‘Old 
Creole Days’ and ‘The Grandissimes.’ 
George Cary Eggleston saw service in 
the First Regiment of Virginia Cavalry, 
was in the first battle of Manassas and 
fought until the surrender at Appomattox 
Court House—and we must remember 
that it was he who gave us ‘A Rebel’s 
Recollections,’ ‘A Daughter of the South,’ 
and ‘A Carolina Cavalier.’ James Lane 
Allen was only twelve years old when the 
storm cloud burst, but, says one of his 
critics, ‘he was old enough to realize all 
its horrors and see the suffering that war 
entailed.” Maurice Thompson saw ac- 
tive service, as did a goodly list of mi- 
nor writers, a catalog of whose names 
would overcrowd our space and add 
nothing to the strength of the argument. 
We do not remember for the moment 
whether Thomas Nelson Page, Joel 
Chandler Harris and F. Hopkinson 
Smith saw active service or not; but they 
belong to that same generation of 








Southerners, and ‘Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville, the ‘Uncle Remus’ Stories, 
and ‘Marse Chan’ are each in their way 
masterpieces, whose loss would have left 
a permanent gap in the literature of the 
South—indeed, the last named has been 
held by more than one critic to be the 
best of all stories dealing with the war 
between the States.” 


Wars Fought Out in 
the Imagination. 


HE war that now faces Europe 
T and Asia has been fought out 

before in fiction, at least in some 
of its phases. In 1871 Sir George 
Tomkyns Chesney published in Black- 
wood’s the first account of an imaginary 
invasion of England by the Germans, 
“The Battle of Dorking.” Its author 
wrote as a veteran of 1925, telling his 
grandchildren of the humiliation of his 
country in 1875, when Germany, after 
conquering the French, captured Lon- 
don and overturned the British Em- 
pire. In spite of the interest aroused 
by Chesney’s dismal prophecy few ac- 
counts of this nature seem to have 
been published in English for the next 
twenty years, but since then, Mr. Ed- 
mund Lester Pearson assures us in the 
New York Evening Post, a small li- 
brary of them have appeared. 


“Mr. H. G. Wells has pictured various 
frightful cataclysms, in which some 
draper’s assistant or Cockney greengrocer 
is displayed in the center of earth- 
shaking events. The world’s peace has 
been menaced from Mars, and Europe 
has been overwhelmed by the Yellow 
Peril. Our Pacific Coast has fallen into 
the grip of little men from across the 
sea, and our navy has more than once 
been saved from destruction by some ob- 
scure inventor. Within a year, Mr. H. H. 
Munro, in ‘When William Came,’ estab- 
lished the Germans once more in Lon- 
don, and turned upwards the moustaches 
of all England. 

“None of the followers of the veteran 
of Dorking, however, were more pains- 
taking than Mr. William Le Queux. ‘The 
Invasion of 1910,’ published in 1906, is a 
long and exceedingly interesting book. 
The author claims to have traveled ten 
thousand miles in a motor car, studying 
the topography of the ‘invaded’ district. 
The sudden descent of the Germans dur- 
ing the peaceful hours of a Sunday morn- 
ing in the summer, and the rush of two 
excited journalists to the War Office 
(where they were told by the caretaker 
that they had ‘better come to-morrow, 
sir, about eleven’), are delightfully im- 
probable. They foreshadow the opening 
act of Major du Maurier’s ‘An English- 
man’s Home,’ in which the law-abiding 
Briton becomes annoyed at those ‘John- 
nies—as he calls the invading army— 
who are ‘messing up’ his lawn, and 
threatens to have them arrested.” 


The Most Remarkable 
Forecast of the War. 


HE most remarkable of these fore- 
casts, in Mr. Pearson’s opinion, 
is “The Great War of 189—,” 


published in 1893. Its authors were 
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Rear Admiral Colomb, Col. J. F. Mau- 
rice, R.A., Captain F. N. Maude, 
Archibald Forbes, Charles Lowe, David 
Christie Murray, and F. Scudamore. 
The authors did not foresee some of 
the developments of international poli- 
tics, notably the Triple Entente, but 
many of the incidents, especially in 
the opening chapters, come astonish- 
ingly close to the events of the sum- 
mer. The war spark is emitted in the 
powder magazine of the Balkans. It 
should be remembered that since 1893 
the storm-center has shifted twice, once 
to the far East and once to Morocco. 
Another coincidence is that the fic- 
titious war has for its immediate cause 
the attempted assassination of a prince, 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. His would-be 
assassins are urged on by “Russian 
intrigue,” whereupon some “editorial 
comments” are made in an unnamed 


paper. 


“It is impossible to overrate the grave 
significance of the attempted assassination 
at Samakoff, which in the light of our 
correspondent’s telegrams would seem to 
be the prelude to very serious complica- 
tions in the East. ... The dramatic in- 
cident may prove to have endangered the 
peace of Europe. We have long familiar- 
ized ourselves with the thought that the 
Great War of which the world has bee: 
in constant dread for some years back, 
and which is to readjust the balance of 
the Continent, is much more likely to 
break out in the region of the Danube 
than on the banks of the Rhine, and the 
incident at Samakoff may well precipi- 
tate the catastrophe.” 


Servia and Bulgaria are soon at war. 
Here the facts refuse to follow fiction. 


“Austria invades Servia, and occupies 
Belgrade. There is an_ illustration— 
‘Here at Last !’—the Austrian officers com- 
fortably drinking beer and toasting one 
another at the outdoor cafés of the Ser- 
vian capital. The facts of 1914, in this 
case, seem submissive to the fiction of 
1893. 

“In the imaginary war Russia and 
Germany are soon fighting, and France 
loses little time in declaring hostilities 
against her old enemy. England fights 
France by sea, and Russia by land. 
There is a general mélée, by which, in 
the end, nobody is much _ benefited—a 
prophecy rational enough.” 


Illyria Enters the 
WwW 


ar. 

E KNOW that Montenegro 

\/ y, has declared war on Ger- 
many. We know that Swit- 

zerland, Denmark, Holland, and a host 
of little countries are completing their 
mobilization in self-defense. But what 
of Graustark, Illyria and Grinewald, 
the kingdoms of the literary imagina- 
tion? Mr. Francis Edwards, in a de- 
licious fancy, tells us of the war foot- 
ing of all these states. He carefully 
reveals to his readers in The Bookman 
the sources of his information: “Kings 
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married King 
Otto III. and is 
now, of course, 
Queen of Griine- 
wald. There was 
a revolt against 
Otto L, and in 
Stevenson’s book, 
which ends with 
the success of 
this revolt, the 
reader is led to 
infer that the re- 
public then es- 
tablished lasted 
until Griimnewald 
became German; 
but this was not 
the case. For Ot- 








KINGDOMS OF FICTION IN ARMS 
This map, roughly drawn for the Bookman, gives a local habitation 
to the soldiers and statesmen who people the novels of Daudet, George 


Barr McCutcheon and Anthony Hope. 


in Exile,” by Alphonse Daudet ; “Prince 
Otto,” by Robert Louis Stevenson; 
“Beverly of Graustark” and “The 
Prince of Graustark,” by George Barr 
McCutcheon, and “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” and “Rupert of Hentzau,” by 
Anthony Hope. He even appends a 
map of these states of fiction, all 
of which are situated between Rus- 
sia, Austria-Hungary and the Balkan 
States. Illyria, he tells us, is one of 
the countries which has a _ seaport, 
Gravosa, at the head of an obscure 
bay, hardly more than an inlet, and so 
shut in by cliffs that one might easily 
travel up and down the coast a hun- 
dred times and not discover it. He 
recapitulates the history of the little 
kingdom, and reminds us that its his- 
torian, the late M. Alphonse Daudet, 
was an obvious partisan of its Queen 
Frederica as against its ruler King 
Christian. The regular army of Illyria, 
we are told, numbers enly thirty thou- 
sand men, but every Illyrian is a 
natural-born fighter and it would be 
easy to call out the whole male popu- 
lation if Austria should violate its 
neutrality. The northern and eastern 
boundaries of Illyria touch upon Grii- 
newald, Gerolstein and Graustark. 


The Mobilization of Griine- 
wald and Graustark. 


UR chief source of informa- 

tion concerning Griinewald, Mr. 

Edward goes on to say, is a 
biography of “Prince Otto,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, a Scotsman, who has 
made so many blunders that his book 
has little historical value. For ex- 
ample, he speaks of Griinewald as 
now absorbed, along with Gerolstein, 
in the German Empire. “I defy any 
one,” Mr. Edward asserts, “to find in 
German history the record of such a 
transaction.” 


“As a matter of fact, Griinewald has 
absorbed Gerolstein, tho it keeps the 
name and boundaries of the Grand Duchy 
which had the honor of producing Gen- 
eral Boum. The present Grand Duchess 


to’s reconciliation 
with his beauti- 
ful and extreme- 
ly clever wife 
soon won. back 
the hearts of his people. The country 
remains as Stevenson describes it—in part 
a shaggy and trackless region, in part a 
highly cultivated and fertile plain.” 


But for the strategic position of 
Graustark, our chronicler, Mr. Ed- 
wards, goes on to say, Griimewald 
would join with Axphain and Corin- 
thia in crushing Illyria and Ruritania 
in turn. The history of Graustark, 
down to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has been written by an American, 


Mr. George Barr McCutcheon. His 
book reads like romance, as_histo- 


ries sometimes do. Careful observa- 
tion lead the writer to believe that 
Ruritania, whose late King was seized 
and imprisoned in the Castle of Zenda 
by his treacherous half-brother, is the 
strongest state of the entire group. 


“The Ruritanians have some grave de- 
fects: but, like the pirates in the opera, 
‘with all their faults, they love their 
Queen.” They could in all probability 
preserve Ruritania from invasion; even 
Austria or Russia would find it a hard 
morsel to swallow; and if the nation 
should ever be drawn into war with 
Axphain, the cession of Dawsbergen 
might be the price of peace. Whatever 
happens—and in the present disturbed 
state of Europe prophecy would be espe- 
cially dangerous—Ruritania is bound to 
play a leading and not ignoble part.” 


Galsworthy’s Anti-War 
Play. 


HERE is an uncanny note of 

timeliness in Mr. Galsworthy’s 

four-act play, “The Mob,” just 
published by Scribner’s. The hero, 
Stephen More, a member of Parlia- 
ment, is utterly opposed to war. In 
outline the play is simple to the ex- 
tent of baldness, but the author’s 
characterization and dialog, as Llew- 
ellyn Jones remarks in the Chicago 
Evening Post, grip as no mere piling 
of incident and suspense could do. 


“England proposes to wipe out of na- 
tional existence a ‘hill tribe’ which she 
cannot civilize through missionary or 


mercantile effort. More’s father-in-law 
and his brother-in-law are soldiers and, 
of course, think him a _  quixotically- 
minded fool. The Dean of Stour—whom 
we feared when we began to read the 
play was going to turn out a life-size 
portrait of Dean Inge, known throughout 
England as ‘The Gloomy Dean’—also as- 
sures More that he is quite impracticable. 
More is about to voice his sentiments in 
the House of Commons, and his two sol- 
dier relatives by marriage urge Katharine, 
his wife, to prevent his ‘ruining his ca- 
reer by such an act. It is only after a 
spiritual struggle with his love for Kath- 
arine that More brings himself up to 
scratch, and by’ bad luck he makes his 
speech against the war after it has actu- 
ally started. 

“First his constituents protest and he 
resigns his seat; then his friends cut 
him, and family reprobation is severe and 
continuous. Having taken his stand, and 
cheered by the support of a few ‘anti- 
patriot stop-the-war ones,’ he starts a 
campaign of public speaking against the 
war. He is stoned for his pains. Then 
his brother-in-law is killed at the front, 
and his wife leaves him, and at last More 
is killed by a mob. 

“But there is an epilog to the play. An 
aftermath, Mr. Galsworthy calls it, and 
he indicates that between Act IV and this 
aftermath there is ‘an indefinite period.’ 
In the aftermath the curtain rises on a 
statue of More, with his name inscribed 
beneath it, followed by the words, ‘Faith- 
ful to His Ideal.’” 


We wonder if Galsworthy has fore- 


told here the fate of those members: 


of the English Cabinet who resigned 


\ 


HE HAS NEVER BEEN PHOTOGRAPHED 
But at last the camera caught Harvey O’Higgins, 
the laureate of Irish lore in America. 
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THE MAN 


PORTRAIT OF AN IRISH MOTHER 

Ever Mrs. Regan was at the front window of 
her tenement home watching. What she was 
watching for, Harvey O’Higgins relates in one 
of his tales. 


because they disapproved of the war. 
That, Mr. Jones goes on to say, Mr. 
Galsworthy should feel impelled to 
paint the English mob—that pyra- 
midal mob with aristocrats at its apex 
—as the blindly furious force that he 
portrays is a most sinister symptom for 
the social optimist to explain as he 
may. More’s little daughter Olive he 
has, however, drawn a delightful and 
most natural child, perhaps as the 
symbol of values that the mob spirit 
cannot impugn. 


The Man Who Writes 
rish Stories. 


I 
ASHINGTON IRVING was 
New York’s first historio- 
grapher; then came O’Henry, 


and now, remarks a writer in the 
Sunday Sun, there is Harvey O’Hig- 


WHO WRITES IRISH 


gins, “the man who writes Irish 
stories.” This romancer of New York, 
we are told, wrote one story that helped 
to settle a railroad strike, another that 
served as a campaign document, a third 
that won $1,000 as the best American 
short story, a fourth that became one 
of the most successful plays of the 
season, and many that have interpreted 
New York to New Yorkers. Harvey 
O’Higgins’s stories have to do with the 
organic construction of the city. They 
are the romances of the average. He 
is the prose laureate of the exiles from 
Ireland, of the poor servant girl, the 
hod carrier and the day laborer, the old 
washerwoman and the night watchman, 
the teamster and the policeman who 
has been ‘broke’—he is the man who 
wrote ‘The Beast and the Jungle’ with 
Judge Ben Lindsey; the Mormon po- 
lygamy exposure with Senator Frank 
J. Cannon; who has studied and writ- 
ten of a broad range of interests, and 
whose Irish romances, written in the 
interims of his books and his plays, 
are the most enlightened and illumi- 
rating studies of the Irish in America 
that have come to print. Yet there are 
few people who know Harvey O’Hig- 
gins. His long-cherished triumph of 
modesty has been that he is the only 
author whose picture has not got into 
the papers. Nor is it easy to track him 
to his lair. Everybody, O’Higgins ad- 
mits in an interview, is a little ashamed 
of being human, but everybody loves to 
read about people who are human and 
to laugh at them or to weep over them. 


“The English writer—and Kipling is 
not wholly an exception—has failed with 
his Irish characters because the English 
mind is logical and the Irish is not 
strictly so. The English mind is more 
masculine, the Irish more feminine— 
more sympathetic, more intuitive. The 
Irishman steers a more erratic course 
through the problems of life, by a com- 





STORIES 


WAS AN IRISH GIRL AND HER 
NAME WAS ANNIE FREEL 

We do not know where Harvey O'Higgins 

learned about women, but he knows them in 


and out. 


SHE 


pass that is more subject to the magnetic 
influences of sympathetic attraction. He 
hates his enemies at a distance much bet- 
ter than when he is in contact with them, 
and he is more likely to seem treacherous 
for that reason. His personal loyalty is 
stronger than his community conscience, 
unless his community is his clan. In 
that case the Irish have a greater power 
of community cooperation than any other 
modern race. Horace Plunkett says so, 
and he should know. He has been direct- 
ing the cooperative efforts of the Irish 
farmers who are being assisted to the 
repossession of their land.” 


THE VIRGINIAN WHO IS PRESERVING OUR WESTERN 
LIFE ON CANVAS 


RT critics have almost given up 
in despair the task of follow- 
ing the twists and turns of new 
and startling conceptions of 
true art that in these days 

are continually clamoring for publicity. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it is 
Said that in Paris a new school of art 
is born every month, the critical con- 
noisseurs of this center are by no 
means slow in recognizing a master of 
the old school. 

William Robinson Leigh, painter of 
the American West, is an artist of the 
old school and has achieved recognition 
by the Paris Salon to the extent of two 
medals and an honorable mention, but 
altho most of his official recognition 
has come from the other side, he has 


not allowed the enticement of European 
scenery to lead him away from what 
he conceives to be his mission: the 
perpetuation of our fast-declining west- 
ern life in art. Mr. Leigh cannot find 
adjectives forcible enough to charac- 
terize what he terms the modern art 
fanatics. Exponents of post - impres- 
sionism, futurism, cubism, and the 
latest word in London, vorticism, he 
decries as actuated by nothing more 
than an unnatural craving for cheap 
publicity, generally on the part of 
European art students who have failed 
to pass their examinations through lack 
of any talent whatever in that art 
which requires so much more than a 
mediocre thirst for the public lime- 
light. 


Mr. Leigh has chosen the great 
plains and mountains of the West for 
his special province, not merely from 
native impulse, nor even from the joy 
of the artist in the grand western 
scenic effects and coloring, but because 
he feels that the American types to be 
found there should be preserved in art. 
So much of the old lite has vanished, 
and that which remains is fast falling 
under the conventions of commerce, 
that he feels it is high time for some 
one to put them on permanent pictorial 
record. His paintings, in other words, 
are of the kind known as illustrative. 

Mr. Leigh’s canvases give an impres- 
sion of immense space and possess a 
deep feeling for the finer romance of 
nature. He is essentially a colorist, as 
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THE POISONED POOL 


A dramatic episode of Jost prospectors in a sun-scorched desert 


was Frederick Remington, but in the 
opinion of the critics his work shows 
a keen practised draftsmanship that im- 
pressionistic colorists do not always 
possess. Every detail in his pictures 


is faithful to almost the last degree, 
yet at a distance they give an im- 
pressionistic effect not often seen. 


A Virginian from Berkeley County, 
Mr. Leigh as a boy showed such 
marked talent for drawing that there 
was never any opposition on the part 
of his relatives as to his becoming an 
artist. He began his studies at the 
Maryland Institute in Baltimore, pur- 
suing them further at Munich, Venice 
and Paris. He has been awarded three 
medals by the Royal Academy and two 
medals and an hqnorable mention by 
tlie Paris Salon. He has exhibited in 
many galleries in the United States and 
Europe, the strong character of his 
work attracting instant notice wherever 
it has been shown. When a picture of 
his appeared in the American Magazine 
some time ago it was seen by the 
directors of the Munich Galleries who 
cabled to his agents, Snedecor and 
Co., without even seeing the orig- 
inal, that they wished to place it on 
exhibition. This was the “Poisoned 
Pool,” a vivid, hot picture of a thirst- 
crazed prospector struggling with his 
partner for a drink of the limpid 
water that means death. Another, “The 
Stampede,” a quick picture of cattle- 
men at one of the most exciting mo- 
ments of a cattleman’s career, was 
selected by Hugo Reisinger to repre- 
sent this type of art at the Anglo- 
American Exposition in London this 
past summer. 

“The Great Spirit,” representing a 
blanketed Indian sitting alone on a 
mountain rock gloomily surveying the 
lands of his ancestry, has perhaps at- 


tracted more attention than any of his 
pictures shown at exhibitions this year. 
Among twenty others shown at his 
spring exhibition in New York were 
many depicting varied scenes of west- 
ern life, the most notable of which 
were, “Sunset Over the Badlands,” “An 
Argument With the Sheriff,” “The Old 
Story,” a suggestion of an Indian love 
affair among the mesas of Arizona, and 
the “Sacred Mountain of Zuni,” show- 
ing in the setting sun a rock pile rising 
from the New Mexico plateau, near the 
village of Zuni, where live the Indians 
of that tribe. 

Mr. Leigh works with a system and 
regularity which take him far from the 
popular conception of an artist’s tem- 
perament. In his purpose to save what 
is left and to do it faithfully, he be- 
comes a Westerner half the year. When 
he leaves the railroad he goes roaming 
with a horse and a pack in which a 
sleeping bag, stores, and sketching ma- 
terial are the chief contents. He knows 
where to look for his subjects and lives 
with them until the season ends. In 
the winter he paints his larger pictures 
in his New York studio from the ac- 
curate sketches he has made during the 
summer and fall. He has thousands 
of these sketches and while, of course, 
not giving the big impressions that his 
larger canvases produce, in themselves 
they give wonderful snatches of the 
color effects of the western atmosphere. 
“The spirit of that vast region is still 
typically American,” comments a critic 
in the New York World, “and Leigh is 
trying to fan the embers that hold fire 
into something of their old energy, 
conscious that painters of a future not 
far distant will find only dead ashes.” 

In describing the work of Mr. Leigh 
the New York American calls him the 
most vivid painter of the West. 


“Only one into whose consciousness 
the solemnity as well as the wildness of 
these vast stenes has penetrated could 
express, as he does in some of these pic- 
tures, the grandeur of mountain and 
plain and the deep solitude and silence 
of the vast vault of the sky at night. 
Some of these night scenes, with their 
distances wrapt in velvety blue, the sense 
of immensity enhanced by one or two 
silent Indians, are extraordinary effective. 
They explain to one who does not know 
the country the spell which it exerts over 
those who do. 

“I can imagine, too, that it is Leigh’s 
capacity to feel the larger influences of 
the scenes and its life that by a sort of re- 
action enables him to depict with so stir- 
ring a vraisemblance their wilder aspects. 
He is not carried away by their barbaric 
glamor. He feels them rather as a fitful 
excrescence, and accordingly paints them 
without the exaggeration that some, both 
writers and painters, have resorted to.” 


His work is almost invariably com- 
pared or contrasted, as may be the 
conviction of the critic, with that of 
Frederick Remington. What F. W. 
Coburn, in the Boston Herald, has to 
say on this point we reprint below: 


“Something of the allure of a geo- 
logically young region, light-drenched, 
dust-Swept and haunted by primitive man, 
inheres in these types such as lived in the 
days of Alkali Ike. They seem rather 
better indeed than the works of the late 
Frederick Remington, for they show more 
interest in securing a pleasant tonality 
and less disposition to be satisfied with a 
factitious finish. To the present writer 
they appear to be superlative in subject 
and comparatively good in motive.” 


The work of Leigh is readily appre- 
ciated in Europe, altho he is not yet as 
well known as Remington in the art 
circles of London and Paris. He was 
well represented in the American Art 
Exhibition in London. 
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Vivid action which is but work in the ranch life 
Leigh delineates. 

















OSCAR WILDE 





OT long ago the literary 

world was stirred by the pub- 

lication of suppressed por- 

tions of Oscar Wilde’s “De 

Profundis” in an English 
court-room. It appears that Wilde re- 
garded Lord Alfred Douglas, son of the 
Marquis of Queensbury, a poet of 
charm and distinction, to whom “De 
Profundis” was originally addressed in 
the form of a letter, as the author of 
his misfortune. Mr. Ross, Wilde’s lit- 
erary executor, published only certain 
portions of the strangely pathetic and 
beautiful letter in which there was no 
direct reference to the young English 
lord. But tho written to Douglas, the 
copyright of “De Profundis” is the 
property of the Wilde Estate. The 
suppressed half of the letter, never re- 
ceived by Douglas, was presented by 
Mr. Ross to the British Museum to be 
published in 1960 when all involved in 
the Wilde trial shall be dead. The 
decision of the English court makes it 
impossible for Lord Douglas to publish 
the suppressed portion himself, and for 
that reason it is difficult for him to 
answer the charges made by Wilde in 
a black mood against his erstwhile 
friend. 

When Wilde left prison, Douglas 
continued to be his friend. Wilde, he 
claims, accepted many favors from him, 
but he never hinted to him of the ex- 
istence of the manuscript which was 
to destroy what was left of the young 
lord’s reputation long after the chief 
actors of the tragedy had passed away. 
For that reason, Douglas deems it nec- 
essary to issue a book as a defense 
against this posthumous libel. Un- 
fortunately for his case, Douglas over- 
shoots the mark. For not only is his 
spear aimed at Oscar Wilde, the man, 
but he seriously attempts to demolish 
his literary reputation, charging him, 
among other things, with the nefarious 
habit of split infinitives. Of Wilde’s 
other habits he has less to say, for he 
condoned them as long as Wilde lived. 
In fact, the poems of Lord Alfred 
Douglas, published first by the Mercure 
de France and (expurgated) by John 
Lane, seem to bear out the world’s 
opinion of Douglas. ’ 

Douglas realizes that he has made 
a mess of his life. He defends his 
friendship, but assails his friend. “I 
have always known,” he declares in his 
book, “Oscar Wilde and Myself,” pub- 
lished by Duffield and Company, “that 
there was nothing in our friendship of 
which I need be ashamed and, altho 
the tongue of slander and malice has 
been busy with my name almost with- 
out ceasing since Wilde’s downfall, I 
looked to time and facts to set me 
right.” Douglas then proceeds to set 









POSTHUMOUS LIBELS AND LITERARY CONFESSIONS 


AS A SNOB PORTRAYED BY LORD 


ALFRED DOUGLAS 


himself right, by putting Wilde in the 
wrong. His attacks on Wilde as a 
literary man may be thrown out of 
court as contrary to the evidence, but 
his portrait of Oscar Wilde as snob 
contains too intimate touches to be dis- 
missed without consideration. 

It was Oscar Wilde himself who said 
that of a man’s disciples it is the Judas 
who usually writes his biography. In 
his biography of Oscar Wilde Lord 
Douglas ruthlessly tears the mask of 
the esthetic poseur from the face of 
the dead poet. “In view of the curious 
anxiety of those who support and up- 
hold the Wilde legend, to paint him for 
us as a man of fashion and social 
position, it may be interesting,” Lord 
Douglas remarks, “if I try to recall 
Oscar Wilde in his figure as a buck, as 
we nowadays say, man about town. 
There can be no doubt whatever,” 
* Douglas goes on to say, “that he really 
did consider himself a person of 
fashion and social standing, outside of 
his claims to literary notoriety.” 


“In his writings he is very fond of 
using such phrases as ‘men of our rank,’ 
‘people of our social class,’ and so forth. 
‘Rank’ is a good word, and Wilde knew 
perfectly well how to use it in a manner 
which would lead people really to believe 
that he was nobly born. He was able to 
talk of his mother as Lady Wilde, and I 
have heard him refer to her in certain 
company as ‘her iadyship’ with great 
effect. You would imagine from his 
manner that she was a grande dame of 
the first water,. with two or three large 
places to her name, and retinues of 
servants. Of Papa Wilde we did not 
hear quite so frequently, probably for 
the reason that he was not ‘his lordship.’ 
At the same time, Wilde could not have 
put on greater airs than he was sometimes 
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wont to don if his father had been a 
duke. 

“Now, with this feeling of ‘family’ 
about him, it is not extraordinary that 
he should have tried to live up to it to 
the best of his lights. He opined that if 
‘a gentleman of rank’ is to be taken for a 
gentleman of rank, he must not only keep 
his rank duly prominent in his conversa- 
tion, but he must also look, dress and, as 
far as possible, live the part. In the 
matter of looks, Wilde believed in his 
heart that he had the ‘bulge’ on all the 
literary people of his time. Tennyson 
might wear prophetic robes and wide- 
awake hats, Swinburne might look the 
gentle little ginger gentleman he was, 
Pater might pass for the profound 
and beetle-browed thinker on the high 
arts, Bernard Shaw might pass for the 
bewhiskered fire-eater, Arthur Symons 
for the blonde angei, Beardsiey for the 
delicate spider-legged artist; but when 
it came to nobility and beauty of 
features, Wilde was convinced that he 
had them all ‘beaten to a frazzle.” He 
was very fond of likening himself to the 
Roman Emperors. He had a big face, 
which was, as he himself put it, ‘deli- 
cately chiselled’; and if anybody had 
asked him to sit for a bust of Nero, he 
would have considered that person most 
discerning.” 


Wilde’s teeth, Lord Douglas subtly 
hints, were sadly defective. As to his 
appearance, he was largely a tailor’s 
man. “I sometimes think that if he 
had lived in the present era of Hom- 
burg hats and tweed suits he would 
never have been famous at all.” 


“He began his notoriety by fantastic 
dressing, but as he ascended on the rungs 
of art to the heaven of rank, his great 
aim was for what he termed ‘elegant 
correctness. Hence, the Wilde of my 
time consisted, to a great extent, of silk 
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hat, frock coat, striped trousers and pat- 
ent leather boots. Add to these a very 
tall clouded cane with a heavy gold knob 
and a pair of gray suede gloves, and you 
have the outward man. On the whole, I 
believe that he loathed the get-up, espe- 
cially in hot weather, but he stuck to it 
like a Trojan, and nobody ever saw 
Oscar Wilde in London outside of the 
regulation harness from eleven o’clock 
till seven, or outside of the hard white 
shirt and swallowtails from seven-thirty 
till any time you like in the morning. 

“Being a Roman, he must do as per- 
sons of rank did in Rome, and he al- 
ways struck me as being garbed in per- 
petual readiness to walk out or dine out 
with the duke or prince of the blood who 
would one day surely be calling round 
for him.” 


Wilde desired to pass for a gentle- 
man of rank, and nothing more. With 
women he succeeded a great deal better 
than with men. 


“He longed to smack certain person- 
ages onthe back, but he never dared to 
do it. With women he succeeded a great 
deal better than with men. Somehow, 
the men made him either very stiff or 
very limp. His bow was wasted upon 
them and his difficult attempts at epi- 
gram missed fire. I think that women 
loved him because he would insist that 
everything was ‘charming’ or ‘exquisite,’ 
and because, altho he was expected to 
talk brilliantly, he really did a great 
deal of listening. Late in the proceed- 
ings, when the buffet had done its harm- 
less, necessary work, he would open fire 
and talk amazingly, and fifteen to twenty 
women would hang on his words, doubt- 
less because their hostess had told them 
that Mr. Wilde was ‘so amusing.’ But 
the men hung aloof. When he came 
away Wilde was always as eager to know 
how he had ‘gone down,’ as a débutante 
is eager to be informed as to the figure 
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real facts of the case 
doubtless were that 
his hostess was not 
beautiful at all, that 
the Prime Minister 
had not happened to 
look his way, and 
that, despite his rusty 
suit, old Lord 
had gone out of his 
way to meet rather 
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profuse deference 
with graciousness. 

“T don’t say that 
Wilde had no social 
success, but what he 
had was of that curi- 








LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS AND OSCAR WILDE AS SEEN 


BY MAX BEERBOHM 


The two aesthetes are the heroes of Robert Hichens’s unacknowl- . 
* but they also seemed and his reports of 


edged satirical novel ‘“‘The Green Carnation,” 
funny to Beerbohm. 


she cut at her first ball. If one said: 
‘You were great, Oscar,’ he would glow 
with honest pride: if one hummed a 
little, he would be in the depths for a 
week.” 


Wilde’s social evenings were a source 
of joy and delight to him. He would 
render glowing accounts of his suc- 
cesses. 


“Dear Lady So-and-So,’ he would 
say; ‘ah! a charming woman, if you like; 
came down the staircase to receive me, 
for all the world like CEnone coming down 
Ida. And the Prime Minister was there, 
and I don’t mind telling you that he 
glowered at me. They hate genius, my 
boy. And poor old Lord —I have 
never seen him before—looked to me like 
a waiter. Extraordinary that a man of 
his position should look so rusty. How- 
ever, I need not tell you that he was very 
civil to me.’ And when I asked him 
what he meant by ‘rusty,’ he said: ‘Well, 
he wore such extraordinary clothes.’ The 








IS AMERICA LOSING HER 


N ONE of his fantastic stories 
Algernon Blackwood relates the 
misfortune of a humorist who has 

lost his sense of humor. If Mr. 
Stephen Leacock is right, America 
to-day finds herself in the same pre- 
cament. The original impetus, which 
created American humor, has largely 
spent its force, Mr. Leacock, himself 
an American, confesses in the Nine- 
teenth Century, nor is it likely that, in 
the absence of a wide-spread literary 
spirit, anything else will be left of the 
original vein of Yankee merriment ex- 
cept the factory-made fun of the Sun- 
day journalist. American humor, Mr. 
lyeacock explains, carries with it a 
peculiar distinction. There is some 
doubt as to the merits of American 
manufactures and American manners. 
There is even more in regard to the 
religion, the politics and the criminal 


OF HUMOR? 


law of the United States. American 
humor, however, has always enjoyed in 
England a gay and hilarious popularity. 


“The literary critics of England gave 
to Mark Twain his first recognition as a 
man of letters while yet the over-sophisti- 
cated intellect of Boston persisted in 
viewing him as a Nevada journalist. 
Artemus Ward, during his brief career, 
was the joy of English audiences, puzzled 
and enraptured with the very mystery of 
his humor.” 


In the field of humor American his- 
tory and American life have contin- 
uously reflected themselves in a not 
unworthy product. The humorist has 
depicted the progress of Western civi- 
lization at every step. 


“Benjamin Franklin has shown us the 
humor of WVankee commercialism and 


ous kind which is 
here to-day and for- 
gotten to-morrow, 


it were always slight- 

ly exaggerated. It 
was on such a slender basis that he built 
up the fabric of wonder and splendor 
with regard to ‘rank’ which he after- 
wards spread out for us in Reading Gaol. 
Throughout, he draws a great line be- 
tween ‘the poor thieves and outcasts with 
*whom I now associate’ and ‘people of 
our rank’—never ‘people of our intellect,’ 
never ‘people of our culture.” 


In as much as the figure of Oscar 
Wilde is seen by many with a sort of 
halo, it may be salutary to present to 
the world a portrait of the great 
esthete that is, in Nietzsche’s words, 
human, all-too-human. Wilde will 
never again seem the arbiter of fashion, 
the Petronius of Victorian England. 
In the last analysis he will stand upon 
his literary achievement. His foibles 
and his vices will shrink in importance. 
Unluckily for Wilde mankind has a 
very retentive memory for scandal. 
And Lord Alfred’s book is a document 
that is not easily forgotten. 


SENSE 


Pennsylvania piety—the odd resultant of 
the juxtaposition of saintliness and com- 
mon sense. Irving has developed the hu- 
mor of Early Dutch settlement—the myn- 
heers of the Hudson valley, with their 
long pipes and leisurely routine; Haw- 
thorne presents the mingled humor and 
pathos of Puritanism; Hans Breitmann 
sings the ballad of the later Teuton; 
Lowell, the Mexican war, and the slavery 
contest; Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
softer side of the rigid culture of Bos- 
ton; Mark Twain and Bret Harte bring 
with them the new vigor of the West; 
and, at the close of the tale, the sagacious 
Mr. Dooley appears as the essayist of 
the Irish immigrant. No very lofty lit- 
erature is this, perhaps, yet faithful and 
real of its kind, more truly and dis- 
tinctively American than anything else 
produced upon the continent.” 


The basis of the humorous, the writer 
goes on to say, lies in the incongruity, 
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the want or harmony among things. 
This incongruity may appear in primi- 
tive form or may assume complex mani- 
festation. The prototype of human 
amusement is found in the exulting 
laugh of the savage over his fallen 
foe whose head he has cracked with 
a club. This humor of discomfiture 
and destructiveness freely enters into 
the pictures of Western life. The next 
step in the development of humor is 
the perception of incongruities less 
brutal. Much of the humor of the 
farce and the pantomime, the trans- 
formation scene of the musical comedy, 
and the medley of the circus belong to 
this class. The final stage of the de- 
velopment of humor is reached when 
amusement no longer arises from a 
single “funny” idea, meaningless con- 
trast or of play upon words, but rests 
upon a prolonged and sustained concep- 
tion of the incongruities of human life 
itself. 


“It is of this final stage of the evolution 
of amusement that one of the keenest of 
modern analysts has written thus: ‘When 
men become too sympathetic to laugh at 
each other for individual defecis or in- 
firmities which once moved their mirth, 
it is surely not strange that sympathy 
should then begin to unite them, not in 
common lamentation for their common 
defects and inferiorities, but in common 





This is a tale of 








THE TYRANNY OF KINDNESS 


amusement at them.’ This is the senti- 
ment that has inspired the great master- 
pieces of humorous literature—this is the 
humor of Cervantes smiling sadly at the 
passing of the older chivalry, and of Haw- 
thorne depicting the somber melancholies 
of Puritanism against the background of 
the silent woods of New England. This 
is the really great humor—unquotable in 
single phrases and paragraphs, but pro- 
ducing its effect in a long-drawn picture 
of human life, in which the universal ele- 
ment of human imperfection—alike in all 
ages and places—excites at once our 
laughter and our tears.” 


Our freedom from the conventions of 
Europe, and the deliberate insistence of 
judging things as they are, not as hal- 
lowed tradition interprets them, forms 
the essential idea of much of what 
is considered typically Yankee humor. 
Unless sustained and held in check by 
the presence at its side of a national lit- 
erature, this form of writing easily de- 
generates. Freedom from convention 
runs into crudity and coarseness, and 
a tone of cheap vulgarity is introduced. 
British literalism in comic art easily 
fades into the insipid, American exag- 
geration passes the bounds of com- 
mon sense. Little of what is called 
American humor belongs to the higher 
type. The writings of Hawthorne, the 
works of Mark Twain, not as cited in 





THAT BLOOMING AZALEA—A STORY 


There are a good many Tizzies in the 
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single passages and jokes, but consid- 
ered in their broad aspect, in their wew 
of life, present the universal element. 
But the generality of American humor, 
Mr. Leacock insists, lacks profundity, 
and wants that stimulating aid of the 
art of expression which can be found 
only amongst a literary people. 


produce humorous 
writing because of their intensely hu- 
morous perception of things, and in 
despite of the fact that they are not a 
literary people. The British people, es- 
sentially a people of exceptions, produce 
a higher form of humorous literature be- 
cause of their literary spirit, and in spite 
of the fact that their general standard of 
humorous perception is lower. In the 
one case, humor forces literature. In the 
other literature forces humor. 

“Nor can it be fairly said that the 
future of humorous writing upon our 
continent looks bright. It is hard to see 
how the prevailing neglect of letters, the 
prevailing attempt to reduce education to 
a mechanical, visible, proveable process 
that often kills the spirit within, the pre- 
vailing passion for specialized study that 
substitutes for the man of letters of the 
Oxford type the machine-made pedant of 
our American colleges—it is hard to sec 
how all this is likely to aid in the crea- 
tion of a great national literature. With- 
out such a literature humorous writing 
cannot stand alone.” 


“The Americans 






world, whose smothered lives do not arouse the sympathy to which they are entitled. 
This story is written by Agnes Edwards and was published several months ago in Lip- 


pincott’s. 


E went aboard the night before 
the steamer sailed. I say “we,” 
for there were about four hun- 
dred of us in the first cabin. 

I wanted to be 

alone. I wanted time and solitude to 

reflect and to recover, recovery meaning 
in my case, as it does in the case of 


W 


But I was all alone. 


nine young women out of ten, from an 


affaire de ceur. 


I was not perfectly sure I wanted to 
In fact, as I looked about my 
little stateroom and saw everywhere the 
evidences of Ernest’s devotion, I felt with 
a gratified thrill that it was rather pleas- 
ant to be in possession, so to speak, of 
a man so attentive and so truly consid- 
That 
he was thoughtful and considerate, ad- 
Instead of the 
conventional cut flowers, he had sent me 
a sturdy blooming azalea which would 
last all the way over; he had supplied 
me with an electric flash, a fountain- 
pen, a small folding camera, and excel- 


recover. 


erate of one’s wishes and comforts. 


mitted of no controversy. 


some Italian change for immediate use at 
Naples. 

In fact, there was nothing, absolutely 
nothing, in which he had failed, and I 
knew that these attentions were not merely 
sporadic evidences of an_ infatuation. 
Ernest always displayed the same fore- 
handedness toward every one. His sister 
once told me that he invariably purchased 
theater tickets two weeks in advance, and 
his mother was a walking eulogy of his 
virtues. Added to this, he was a well- 
set-up, well-groomed young fellow, with 
a steady heart and head, and good pros- 
pects. And, most important of all, he was 
in love with me, and I was, it must be 
confessed, a little in love with him. 

Why, then, was I fleeing to Italy? 
Why did not that smiling face and genial 
voice fill me with more than merely agree- 
able affection? Why did not those con- 
stant and assiduous attentions, of which 
the comfort of my stateroom was but one 
expression, fill me with greater assurance? 
Why did I not accept at once his pleading 


lent guide-books marked with convenient to let him take care of me always? Why? 


signs, 


English coin for tips on the steamer, and 





He had seen to it that I had some Why? And I fell asleep, still wondering. 


The next morning I was waked by the 





cheerful voice of my neighbor next door. 
It was such a pleasant voice that I felt 
as if a shaft of sunlight had fallen across 
my little room. 

“Tizzy?” said the voice. “Tizzy?” Was 
this a fantastic exclamation or an equally 
fantastic appellation? In any case, it had 
a jolly sound, and the mellifluous Eng- 
lish intonation gave it added charm. 

“Tizzy,” repeated the voice again, buoy- 
antly, “it’s a glorious morning—glorious.” 
There was a pause, then a bell rang and 
the steward came running. 

“I say,” called the voice, “I want my 
bath at eight and my tea at quarter be- 
fore. What about you, Tizzy?” There 
was no answer, and the voice continued 
amiably, “Cold bath, you know, steward, 
and a slice of toast with the tea.” 

“Very well, sir”; and the steward evi- 
dentiy vanished. 

It must have been the energetic owner 
of the voice who then proceeded with a 
lively campaign of pulling out trunks, 
stropping a razor, letting down the wash- 
stand, and struggling with the porthole, 
for “Tizzy,” whatever or whoever it was, 
made no sound of any sort. 
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“I say, Tizzy,” called the voice, after 
a brief pause, “you'll need your sweater 
on; it’s cold. Can I get it for you?” 

The answer was an _indistinguishable 
murmur, but evidently enough for the 
owner of the voice, for I heard the trunk 
being opened again, and a gay “Here it is, 
Tizzy. Can I get you something else?” 

“No, thank you,” came a faint fem- 
inine response; and I knew then that 
Tizzy was his wife. 

“Did you arrange with the stewardess 
about your bath-hour,” queried the voice 
solicitously, “or would you like me to see 
about it?” 

“T did,” was the brief rejoinder. 

“And when is it to be?” came the voice, 
evincing what I, in my solitary estate, con- 
sidered a very flattering interest in the 
matter. 

“Eight-thirty,” answered Tizzy color- 
lessly, and I felt myself growing indig- 
nant at her indifference. He was such a 
cheery soul and seemed so anxious to 
please her, and she seemed so unappre- 
ciative. And as I lay there—for I was 
scheduled for second breakfast, and they 
were preparing for first—I could not but 
feel this more and more. The thin par- 
tition between us, with its opening at the 
top for ventilation, made it impossible not 
to hear every word spoken in the next 
room, and altho I tried by various jin- 
glings and judicious coughings to make 
them aware of my presence, it was quite 
futile. The voice kept up the same cheer- 
ful stream of conversation and ejacu- 
lation, while the owner of the voice 
splashed and shaved and rubbed himself, 
and shook out his clothes, and the voice 
of Tizzy, weak and curt, replied in occa- 
sional monosyllables. 

“Odd.” I mused, as I began my own 
morning tdifet, “how sunny men like that 
always marry low-spfrited women. I 
wonder what’s the matter with Tizzy?” 

However, I had no means of determin- 
ing, for I did not see my next-door 
neighbors that day or for several days. 
As I have said, there were four hundred 
of us in the first cabin, and I could not 
pick out the young man to whom I had 
credited the fresh young voice, or the 
listless girl whom I had pictured as the 
unenthusiastic Tizzy. As they used a 
different corridor to approach their cabin, 
they never passed my door, and altho I 
heard them night and morning, nearly a 
week passed before the voice and its echo 
found their habitation. And in that week 
many things happened. 

It is rather a curious situation to find 
oneself a third in a conjugal relationship 
—an invisible member, as one might say, 
of a marital partnership; and yet every 
morning 1 heard the voice call out, “How 
are you, my dear?” and then proceed 
through the matutinal preparations. 

“Here’s your tea, Tizzy,” it would say 


affably. “Hew is it? Here, let me add 
a little water. That’s right.” And then, 
“Time for your bath, Tizzy. Here are 
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your slippers. Skip along, now”; and he 
would open the door for her. 

Such unceasing, unwavering consider- 
ation I had never heard in my life. I was 
amazed at the minuteness and persistence 
of his attentions. He always asked her 
what dress she was going to wear, helped 
to get it down, and finally buttoned her 
into it. And he was equally friendly 
about his own affairs. He confided in 
her his daily plans, what the weather was 
like, what suit he was going to wear, 
what he had discussed with the men in 
the smoking-room, all in a frank, boyish 
way that was very attractive to me. I 
fancied they had been married a year or 
two, and it pleased me to think that his 
thoughtfulness still kept the ardor of 
courtship days. And, for some reason or 
other, I found myself thinking of Ernest. 
He was very much the same type of man, 
he had the same interest in little things, 
the same solicitude over details. 

“That’s what really counts,” I reflected, 
as I struggled with the hooks on my dress 
—Tizzy was being hooked at that very 
moment by efficient fingers—“some one 
who really cares about you every day; 
who looks after you in all sorts of trifling 
matters as well as in bigger things”; and 
I looked at the flowering azalea more 
favorably. 

It took me a long time to understand 
Tizzy. Her husband was vivacity itself, 
but she seemed sulky. He was chatty, 
bright-tempered, obliging. She was taci- 
turn, unresponsive, indifferent. He was 
interested in everything, particularly in 
her and her affairs; she was interested in 
nothing—least of all in him and his af- 
fairs. I used to wonder why she never 
talked, and it was a long time before it 
dawned on me that she never had a 
chance. 

Mr. Tizzy, for so I called him, was like 
a merry water-rill that runs on and on and 
on and on. His cheerfulness was com- 
mendable, but it was also unendable. It 
was persistent, insistent, incessant. Every 
idea that entered his head immediately left 
it by way of his mouth. His solicitude 
for Tizzy, I realized with slow realization, 
was only a habit. His questions concern- 
ing her health, her occupations, her dress, 
and her desires were actuated by an 
evanescent yet perpetual curiosity, by an 
insatiable mania for collecting facts. I 
began to feel compassion for the girl, 
whom I pictured as no longer a bride, but 
still young enough to chafe under the in- 
exorable dominion of a tvranny of kind- 
ness. I was conscious that she was al- 
ready drooping under the resistless bat- 
tery of attentiveness as a flower would 
droop under the merciless glare of con- 
tinual sunshine. And the sturdy azalea 
which Ernest had bought because it would 
last all the voyage began to look hateful 
to me. 

And then, one night, the unexpected 
happened. It was one of those evenings, 
nearing the end of the trip, when a few 


public-spirited individuals get up what is 
termed euphemistically an “entertainment” 
in the saloon dining-room. Against my 
wish I was borne thither, and, ensconcing 
myself in the seat of the scornful, I 
surveyed the people who had already as- 
sembled. There were four ladies playing 
cards in a corner near me, and when the 
entertainment commenced three of them 
started to lay down their cards; but the 
fourth, a starved and faded little creature 
of fifty-five or thereabouts, clung to hers 
tenaciously, and not only insisted upon 
playing but on whispering throughout the 
whole performance. I glared at her re- 
provingly; could she not talk in some 
other time and place? Why must she 
disturb an entire company with her eager, 
breathless undertones? And just then a 
fresh-faced, stoutish man, immaculate, 
hearty, beaming, appeared at the door. 
“Here’s your coat, Tizzy,” he called in 
the cheerful tone there was no mistaking 


and with the firmness there was no dodg- 


ing. “I thought you ought to have it in 
this draughty room. Here, slip it on”; 
and the process I had so often heard I 
now witnessed, as her lord and master 
and possessor wrapped Tizzy up in her 
coat and his prattlings. 

So this was Tizzy! This worn, re- 
pressed woman who had whispered so 
greedily throughout the entertainment. 
Ah, I understood now that she had to 
make the most of every moment! He 
was so cocky, so noisily eupeptic, that I 
had pictured him as young and Tizzy as 
a little younger. I saw now that he was 
not young; that his good humor was not 
even to be downed by age, and that Tizzy 
was like all exhausted creatures, without 
age, without color, almost without sex, 
and for some unaccountable reason it 
flashed through my mind that perhaps one 
did not even spell her name with a capital. 

For a moment my eyes were riveted 
upon them—those two people in whose 
most private life I had participated morn- 
ing and night without volition, and then I 
turned my face away. Considering my 
peculiarly intimate knowledge of them, it 
seemed indecent to survey them in the 
flesh. 

That night, after we had all retired— 
I to my stateroom and Tizzy and Mr. 
Tizzy to theirs—I lay awake, thinking. I 
was trying to recall some man of my 
acquaintance who was silent, morose, un- 
communicative. I regretted that Trap- 
pist monks were vowed to celibacy; 
surely a Trappist would be an ideal 
husband. At all events, the only possible 
companion for life must be one who 
would be willing to let you live your life 
while he lived his. Neglect would be in- 
finitely preferable to being smothered, 
stifled, and overwhelmed with perpetual 
advice, optimism, and attention. 

And I got up, flung my coat about me, 
picked up the flowering azalea, and, tip- 
toeing my way to the deck, threw it over 
the rail. 
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VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


HERE has been a rush of 

poets into the firing line, 

as the European War has 

progressed through its initial 

stages. Many of them have 
turned pamphleteers and their verses 
are neither convincing nor inspiring. 
On one side we have had Viereck and 
Lewisohn, on the other Watson and 
Noyes and Bridges and Phillips. 
There has been fervor in their poems, 
but, in most cases, it is not poetic fer- 
vor and it does not communicate itself 
to the reader. We print below a num- 
ber of the war-poems that really seem 
worth while, several of them by little- 
known writers. The most notable of 
the group is Mr. Le Gallienne’s. It 
appeared in the N. Y. Evening Post 
misprinted. We give below a corrected 
version: 


THE ILLUSION OF WAR. 


By RicHArp Le GALLIENNE. 


AR 
I abhor, 
And yet how sweet 


The sound along the marching 
street 
Of drum and fife, and I forget 
Wet eyes of widows, and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as hell; 

And even my peace-abiding feet. 

Go marching with the marching street, 
For yonder, yonder goes the fife, 
And what care I for human life! 


The tears fill my astonished eyes, 
And my full heart is like to break; 
And yet ’tis all embannered lies, 

A dream those little drummers make, 


O it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous grinning thing that stalks 
Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, 

Till good men love the thing they loathe. 
Art, thou hast many infamies, 

But not an infamy like this. 

O stop the fife and still the drum, 

And show the monster as she is. 


Next to Mr. Le Gallienne’s poem, in 
order of merit, comes Theodosia Garri- 
son’s, which was published in The De- 
lineator and written, we assume, some 
time before the war in Europe was 


_ actually begun: 


A WOMAN’S VOICE. 
By THEoposIA GARRISON. 


HEART! what is it you hear 
above the noise of a nation, 
Above the sound of clamor and 
shouting 
And men making ready for war? 
Only a single voice, little more than a 
broken whisper,. 
Patient and unprotesting—only the voice 
of a woman. 


Yet I hear it above the sound of guns 
And the turmoil of men embarking. 


I, 


There’s no use praying any more; the 
prayers are done and said; 

But daytime going through the house, or 
night-time in my bed, 

They trouble me, the old prayers, still 
ringing in my head. 


The young men from the papers, they 
brought the word to me. 

I’m thinking of their mothers, how glad 
they ought to be, 

Who never said “Good-bye” to them and 
let them off to sea. 


As strong as any man he was, and bold 
to do and dare, 

And why should I be hearing, then, all 
night above the prayer, 

A little lad that’s calling me—and wanting 
me—-somewhere? 


II. 


He said what he thought was right: 
“Let you be proud,” he said, 
“That you gave a son to the fight; 
’Tis a glory over your head!” 
’Tis never a good man’s words I’d scorn, 
And he said what he thought was best; 
But I knew my pride when the lad was 
born, 
And his head was warm on my breast. 


“Let you be proud,” he said. 
’Twas the word that stabbed me 
through; 
Proud—and my one son dead 
In a land I never knew! 
’Tis the women know when glory’s worn 
(Tho he meant the word for the best) ; 
I knew my pride when the lad was born, 
And his head was warm on my breast. 


Only a woman’s voice—patient and un- 
protesting, 

But I hear it above the sound of guns 

And the turmoil of men embarking. 


The N. Y. Sun prints the three fol- 
lowing poems, which, if not great as 
poetry, yet make a very effective 
appeal: 


THE POOR LITTLE GUY. 


By WiLt1AM SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


HILE the legions are locked on 
the dead line, 
While the dreadnoughts are 


glooming the seas, 
While horrors of rumor and headline 
Give a tang to an evening of ease, 
Let us kneel in the dust of all faction, 
Let us pray to the Peace from on high 
For a small, unspectacular fraction— 
The poor little guy! 


In the fangs of the tangling wire 
He slips in the slime of the dead; 
He blinks at the spume of the fire 
And the scream of the stream of the 
lead ; 
And yet—he knew nought of the plotting, 
And nought can he profit thereby; 


But his is the dying—and rotting— 
The poor little guy! 


Let us pray for his kine in the stable, 
For his ox and his ass and his swine, 
For his chair and his plate on the table, 

For his cornfield and orchard and vine, 
For the tilth where the women are plying, 
For the bed where he never shall lie, 
For the ache that is worse than the 

dying— 
The poor little guy! 


A pitiful pawn of Vienna, 
Of Kaiser, of King or of Czar, 
He is pushed to the pit of Gehenna, 
To the slide of the Great Abattoir. 
He goes as the wailing denial, 
As the infinite, travailing cry 
Of the Peace to be born from his trial— 
The poor little guy! 


The Peace of the pure consummation 
Foretold in the ages before 

When nation shall strive not with nation, 
Nor shall they learn war any more. 

But, Jesus!—the carrion faces 
That glare at the pestilent sky 

And the trench at the foot of the glacis— 
The poor little guy! 


ALONE. 


By KENDALL BANNING. 


N a door in Picardy a lonely woman 
| stands, 
Somewhere, under alien skies, beyond 

the gleaming strands 

Of alien shores, the banners flaunt, re- 
splendent, in the sun, 

Above the grim, defiant ranks, that bristle, 
gun to gun. 

The martial trumpets summoned, and lo! 
the armies came 

To write the records of their fame in 
hurtling sheets of flame. 

Somewhere the drums are casting their 
stern, exultant spell 

To drive the battling hosts into the gaping 
throat of hell! 


And somewhere, on an alien field and 
under alien skies, 

A soldier of the legion sleeps with stark 
and bloodless eyes, 

Unstirred by clank of sabers, unwakened 
by the roar 

Of rattling guns and crashing hoofs that 
he shall hear no more. 

Unmindful of the summer’s rain, unmind- 
ful of the snow, 

Unmindful, yea, of peace and war, he 
shall not even know 

The heart cries of the vanquished, the vic- 
tor’s proud commands. 


In a door in Picardy a lonely woman 
stands. 


THE ARMY HORSES. 
By McLanpsurcH WILSON. 


NCE they ploughed the fruitful 
field, 
Helped the reaper gain its yield, 
Came to eve with sweet content, 
Browsing when the day was spent; 


Now they lie with mangled hide, 
Fallen in the carnage tide. 
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Now they wage the battle hot, 
Plunging under sheli and shot; 
Bearing dealers of the death, 
Charging in the cannon’s breath, 
Till in agony they hide, 

Fallen in the carnage tide. 


What to them the sounding phrase 
Which excuses bloody ways? 
Honor, place or racial stem, 

Slav or Teuton, what to them, 
Torn and dead, or death denied, 
Fallen in the carnage tide? 


Theirs was not the chance to say 
Words of peace to save the day. 
The Creator made them dumb— 
They who could not hush the drum 
Yet are one with those who ride, 
Fallen in the carnage tide. 


The Century Magazine devotes six 
pages to poems—about a dozen in 
number—by James Oppenheim. They 
are all written in “free verse,” and we 
find in most of them a certain visible 
straining after effect. But Mr. Oppen- 
heim is manifestly one of the younger 
poets who must be reckoned with. He 
has fire and force and compels atten- 
tion. We reprint one of the poems on 
an old theme: 


A HANDFUL OF DUST. 


By James OPPENHEIM. 


lifted a handful of her dust. 
Was it a handful of humanity I 
held? 

Was it the crumbled and blown beauty of 
a woman or a babe? 

For over the hills of earth blows the dust 
of the withered generations; 

And not a water-drop in the sea but was 
once a blood-drop or a tear, 

And not an atom of sap in leaf or bud but 
was once the love-sap in a human 
being; 

And not a lump of soil but was once the 
rosy curve of lip or breast or cheek. 


| STOOPED to the silent earth and 


Handful of dust, you stagger me; 

I did not dream the world was so full of 
the dead, 

And the air I breathe so rich with the 
bewildering past. 

Kiss of what girls is on the wind? 

Whisper of what lips is in the cup of my 
hand? 

Cry of what deaths is in the break of the 
wave tossed by the sea? 

I am enfolded in an air of rushing. wings; 

I am engulfed in clouds of love-lives gone. 

Who leans yonder? Helen of Greece? 

Who walks with me? Isolde? 

The trees are shaking down the blossoms 
from Juliet’s breast, 

And the bee drinks honey from the lips 
of David. 


Come, girl, my comrade; 

Stand close, sun-tanned one, with your 
bright eyes lifted. 

Behold this dust! 

This is you; this of the earth under our 
feet is you. 
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Raised by what miracle? Shaped by what 
magic ? 

Breathed into by what god? 

And a hundred years hence one like my- 
self may come, 

And stoop, and take a handful of the 
yielding earth, 

And never dream that in his palm 

Lies she that laughed and ran and lived 
beside this sea 

On an afternoon a hundred years before. 


Listen to the dust in this hand. 
Who is trying to speak to us? 


The skylarks and nightingales and 
all the rest of the tuneful bird-throng 
have been celebrated over and over 
again by the poets. Mr. Bynner, in the 
Bellman, praises a different kind of 
bird: 


TO A PHOEBE-BIRD. 


By Witter ByNNER. 


NDER the eaves, out of the wet, 
You nest within my reach; 

You never sing for me and yet 
You have a golden speech. 


You sit and quirk a rapid tail, 
Wrinkle a ragged crest, 
Then pirouet from tree to rail 

And vault from rail to nest. 


And when in frequent, witty fright 
You grayly slip and fade, 

And when at hand you re-alight 
Demure and unafraid, 


And when you bring your brood its fill 
Of iridescent wings 

And green legs dewy in your bill, 
Your silence is what sings. 


Not of a feather that enjoys 
To prate or praise or preach, 
O Phebe, with your lack of noise, 
What eloquence you teach! 


Miss Morgan, in the Cosmopolitan, 
is more eloquent than poetic in her 
flaming prophecy of the race that is 
to be: 


THE COMING MAN. 


By ANGELA MorGANn. 


MAN cries out in the wilderness, 
A And he has a terrible thing to 
tell. 
He cries aloud to age and youth— 
His words are hot with the sting of truth 
And fierce as the bite of hell. 
A man cries out in the wilderness, 
For his heart is raw to the world’s dis- 
tress; 
His soul is seared with the people’s 
shame, 
And his message brands like flame. 
Oh, His breast is scarred and his hands are 
torn! 
He has blazed the trail through hate and 
scorn. 
Vice and ignorance, wrong and wrack— 
These are the foes he has beaten back; 


These are the beasts he holds at bay, 
And he cries: “Make way! Make way! 
Make way for the race that is to be— 

The conquering race, the coming man, 
Clean, courageous, intrepid, free, 
Pure as the great God’s plan. 
Dream of the ages—a vision dim— 
Martyrs have burned and died for him; 
Prophets have preached him, unafraid; 
For him we have wept, we have prayed.” 
A man cries out in the wilderness, 
And the lightning’s wrath is in his face. 
A man cries out in the wilderness, 
And he pleads for the human race. 
For I tell you, a race shall come to 
birth, 
Godlike, glorious, on this earth, 
As far in advance of present man 
As the heavens that we only scan. 
Did we dream it could breed from low 
desire? 
Did we dream it could rise from bestia} 
mire? 
Could the beautiful, celestial thing 
From lust and lechery spring? 


A man cries in the wilderness, 
And his heart is raw to the world’s dis~ 
tress. 
With terrible truth his feet are shod. 
“Make way—make way—make way for 
the sons of God!” 


The field of Waterloo is close to 
some of the scenes of carnage enacted 
in Belgium a few weeks ago, a fact 
which injects a grim sort of sarcasm 
into the last line in Stephen Phillips’s 
notable poem in the Poetry Review: 


THE SITE OF WATERLOO. 


._ By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


ORBEAR! This plain is still too 
deaf with cries, 


This soil too sanguine for thy stucco 
lies. 

Shall Earth where reeled The Guard thy 
villa pen, 

Where nations groaned be heard the cac- 
kling hen? 

A mansion mark where in the gathering 
murk, 

Those terrible horsermen so did work? 

Here wilt thou dare to live, where such 
men died 

And on that memorable dust reside! 

Here only ever let the solemn moon 

Uninterrupted weave a spirit-noon ; 

Here only -falter down a pensive dew 

From skies too wistful to be purely blue, 

But shouldst thou build on consecrated 
ground, 

Then be those houses filled with spectra 
sound , 

Of clashing battle and the ghostly war, 

Of charging hosts against the battered 
door! 

Let solemn bellow of hollow cannon boom, 

A dreadful cavalry invade the gloom! 

Until in awe of those who fell or fled 

The living flee from the more living dead! 

That silence now too conscious is for 
sound, 

It broods upon itself and is self-bound. 

Then let no builder of this field have 
lease, 

’Tis let to Time, the property of Peace! 
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HARVESTER TRUST ORDERED TO 


DISSOLVE 


HE United States District 

Court has found that the 

International Harvester Com- 

pany is a monopoly in re- 

straint of interstate trade 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
and has ordered it to dissolve into not 
less than three separate corporations. 
The peculiar feature of this case is 
that the court is not able to find any 
act on the part of the Corporation, 
since its original organization, or im- 
mediately thereafter, which is consid- 
ered to be illegal or contrary to public 
policy. The Courts duly admit that its 
acts since its organization have been 
fair and reasonable. It has not in- 
dulged in any of the methods of unfair 
competition in order to crush any 
other competitors; it is not overcapi- 
talized and it has not used its monop- 
oly power in control of eighty-five per 
cent. of the harvester business to raise 
prices to the consumer. The courts 
held, however, that the combination of 
five competing companies into this one 
gigantic trust was a restriction of com- 
petition and clearly in violation of the 
Sherman Law. The fact that they con- 
sidered the management of the corpora- 
tion has been guilty of no unfair and 
illegal practices in recent years has 
nothing to do with the legal point to 
be decided under the Sherman Law. 
Mr. Perkins and Mr. McCormick, 
Directors of the International Har- 
vester Company, claim that this is a 
moral victory for the corporation. It 
certainly tends to show that the man- 
agement was guilty of no practice 
which we would consider immoral and 
of no practice which they could know 
to be illegal, since their combination 
went unchallenged from a legal stand- 
point for ten years after it was organ- 
ized. Many business men have a tend- 
ency to feel that this decision is based 
merely on legal technicalities and 
amounts to a sort of political persecu- 
tion of business men. It seems clear, 
however, that the combination of five 
companies, which had been engaged in 
bitter competition, into a single cor- 
poration, controlling eighty per cent. or 
more of the entire industry, is just that 
sort of thing which the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law was aimed to prohibit. The 
fact that this particular corporation 
was so enthusiastically commended by 
judges of the court on other grounds, 
may tend to influence public opinion 


toward the view that it is foolish to 
try to eliminate all combinations, but 
that we should instead regulate them in 
such a way as to take advantage of the 
good points which they offer. 


Why the Company 
Was Dissolved. 


HE fact that the present manage- 
T ment has been sufficiently enlight- 
ened not to use their tremendous 
power to any social disadvantage is rec- 
ognized as no criterion that such power 
in existence may not be transferred to 
an unscrupulous management, who can 
use it and will use it to perform acts of 
disadvantage to the public. 
The Springfield Republican, in recog- 
nition of this point says: 


“The Sherman Act is based on the 
theory that benevolent monopolies of in- 
dustries are likewise unworthy of public 
confidence. So the law prohibits them, 
good or bad, and the Courts are making 
an end of them. The present law may be 
too drastic. A good trust, so called, may 
be capable of achievements, particularly in 
the foreign trade, that small companies 
cannot match. The Germans have long 
thought and acted on that idea in de- 
veloping their foreign commerce. But if 
experience finally demonstrates that these 
advantages can be secured in no other 
way than through great combinations, 
strict Government regulation will be the 
inevitable accompaniment of a change in 
the law, whereby greater freedom and 
combination could be lawfully enjoyed.” 


Change Our Trust 
olicy. 


HE Independent editorially takes 
the stand that this case offers evi- 
dence that we should change our 

trust policies from elimination to regu- 
lation. 


“That question is, in dealing with big 
business shall we punish mere size, or 
shall we reserve punishment for conduct 
that is detrimental to the public welfare? 

“Here, then, was a good trust, if there 
can ever be one. Here was a combination 
honorable in its dealings, fair in its treat- 
ment of rivals and the public. But it had 
a fault—it was big; it had by the very 
terms of its existence committed a heinous 
crime—it had eliminated competition. 
Therefore, says the court, honorable and 
fair and decent as were its acts, it must go. 

“Whether the decree of the court is 
good law or not will be decided by the 
Supreme Court and the rest of us must 
await its word. But whether it is sound 
public policy or not is a question for no 
court to decide. It is a question for the 
American people. If the Supreme Court 






shall finally decide that mere bigness and 
the mere elimination of competition, un- 
accompanied by unfair and unjust dealing 
with competitors or the public, is forbid- 
den by the Sherman act, it will remain 
for the people to determine whether such 
a law shall continue to be the foundation 
stone of their trust legislation. 

“We do not believe they will so decide. 
For we do not believe that the court's 
decision in the International Harvester 
case is sound public policy. 

“In this day of the world combination 
in business is as inevitable—amd as de- 
sirable—as competition at an earlier stage 
of the world’s development. Competition 
was and is good as a protection of the 
public interest. But it is no thing sacred 
in itself. To make a fetish of competi- 
tion is to exalt a means into an end, is to 
erect an altar to a false god.” 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS 
Tc New York State Workmen’s 


Compensation Law, which be- 

came effective on July I, 1914, 
has already brought about an investi- 
gation into its workings by reason of 
the alleged discrimination against mar- 
ried men and physically defective men. 
The employees of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady threatened a 
strike unless the Company abandoned 
its policy of requiring a physical exam- 
ination of all men employed. The 
Company considers that the danger of 
accidents is greater in the case of men 
defective physically, and for their own 
protection they should reject such men. 
The results of the investigation tend to 
show that actual discrimination against 
married men and physical defectives 
has been greatly exaggerated and does 
not exist to any considerable extent. 
Many employers, nevertheless, have 
been greatly alarmed by the provision 
of the law which requires the payment 
of 30 per cent. of the wages of a work- 
man killed in their employment to his 
widow during the remainder of her life, 
unless she remarries, and 15 per ceht. 
additional to each dependent child un- 
der 18 years old, and for each depend- 
ent brother, sister or parent. In this 
provision for dependents the New York 
Law is more liberal than other compen- 
sation laws. This liberal provision for 
dependents will, of course, tend to in- 
crease rates for compensation irsur- 
ance. It will not, however, react with 
especial severity on those employers 
who happen to have an excepfionally 
high percentage of married men except 
in the case of the plants which carry 
their own insurance. 
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The rates for individual plants in an 
industrial group will be varied by the 
Commission only according to the de- 
gree in which provision is made to 
guard against accidents. For this 
reason discrimination against married 
men would be in most cases futile and 
would not reduce rates unless all em- 
ployers in an industry discriminated 
against married men to the extent of 
driving them out of the industry. Pub- 
lic opinion would certainly not tolerate 
such a preposterous attempt. Such a 
policy would also be poor business 
judgment, since it is generally recog- 
nized that married men are more steady 
and efficient than single men. The loss 
of efficiency that would result from the 
rejection of married men would largely 
outweigh any reduction in the insur- 
ance rate. 


The Cost of Com- 
pensation. 


HE National Civic Federation in 
its report on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Laws says: 


“Employers who feared the legislation 
with its increased cost have freely stated 
to the commission that, although the law 
costs them more than the old law, they 
were mistaken in their original opposition 
to its enactment and would oppose any 
effort to repeal the law. A similar change 
of feeling is found on the part of the 
workmen. In some States where work- 
men were inclined to oppose the enact- 
ment of the law, feeling that a wide-open 
liability law with the employers’ defenses 
removed would be better than a compen- 
sation act, they have changed their opin- 
ions after their experience with the Law.” 


Effective compensation laws supply 
the money to relieve the effects of in- 
dustrial accidents at the time when the 
need is greatest. Litigafion is so slow 
a process that the worker cannot obtain 
relief in many cases during the time of 
his disability. To provide for this pe- 
riod is the object of compensation, and 
so, even if the worker secured more by 
litigation, which he usually does not, 
the object of social justice would not 
be attained. The costs of litigation are 
also vastly in excess of the costs of ad- 
ministering the compensation fund. It 
is also in accord with the ideas of 
social justice that the cost of compen- 
gating workers for injuries incurred 
through the hazards of their occupation 
should become part of the cost of pro- 
duction of the industry and be passed 
on to the consumer of the goods in 
the price that he pays for the goods. 
These costs generally are not greatly in 
excess of the expenses involved in liti- 
gation where compensation laws do not 
exist. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of 
compensation laws is the pressure they 
bring on the employer to use all availa- 
ble devices and precautions to eliminate 
accidents. This effect is already shown 
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in the following statement of the ex- 
perience of the New York Inspection 
Rating Board in the Journal of Com- 
merce: 


“Manager Leon S. Senior states that 
while the board is now making inspections 
at the rate of one thousand a week, this 
service could easily be increased but for 
the fact that in many instances employers 
ask that the inspection be deferred to 
afford them an opportunity to make im- 
provements in their plants before the in- 
spection. This is readily granted by the 
bureau, as the disposition is to stimulate 
all protective effort that the assured are 
disposed to put forth, thereby reducing 
the loss ratio.” 


The Increase of 
‘Malingering. 


O laws are so effective as to be 
N incapable of abuse in unscrupu- 

lous hands. The report of the 
Industrial Accident Board of Massa- 
chusetts notes the increase of malin- 
gering and fraud in connection with 
the operation of compensation laws in 
Europe, where they have been in force 
longer than in the United States. It 
says: 


“European doctors are accused of using 
irregularity in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts as a form of revenue; some of 
the workmen are accused of exploiting 
their accidents—a process so human and 
easy to understand that it is a proceeding 
quite normal and psychical. It does not 
follow that these cases of simulation are 
wholly fraudulent, because there is nearly 
always ground for making the original 
claim.” 


The Board does not consider that 
this evil has reached serious propor- 
tions in Massachusetts as yet, but it 
sees signs of an increase and is deter- 
mined to find an effective preventative. 
It says in this connection: 


“The object of the act is to return 
people to industry; one of the effects of 


work while they are in pain. Before the 
act went into effect the uninsured work- 
man with a broken leg, whose muscles 
became contracted and partially atrophied 
because of the fracture, was forced by 
necessity to go to work, and did go to 
work. Every day he found that the pain 
was less and less, and it soon disappeared. 
The injured employee receiving half or 
more of his average weekly wage under a 
compensation act, and who for any rea- 
son is not ambitious, may, and sometimes 
does, refuse to go to work while there is 
any pain in the injured part. The longer 
such injured employees stay away from 
work the harder it is for them ever to go 
to work; and unless prompt and stringent 
means are taken to force them back into 
employment it is not long until the atrophy 
becomes permanent, and the injured em- 
ployee becomes a charge on the law up 
to full period of total disability, and sub- 
sequently on private or public charity.” 

It proposes as a remedy for malin- 
gering: 


“First—The establishment of a definite 
medical policy regarding injuries, so that, 
as far as possible and human, all injuries 
shall be judged on a uniform basis. Every 
time the board is outwitted by a malingerer 
the precedent is important. The board 
needs a medical adviser whose duty it will 
be to pass on the medical problems which 
rise out of industrial injuries. A com- 
petent medical adviser will assist the 
board in fairly and uniformly administer- 
ing the law, and, while benefiting the em- 
ployee whose injury is genuine and dis- 
ability honest, will prevent the malingerer 
from getting benefits which are not 
deserved. 

“Second—To give the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board authority to hire or establish 
one or more wards in hospitals, located to 
serve the industrial centers of the Com- 
monwealth, where doubtful cases of dis- 
ability may be sent, at the discretion of 
the board, for observation and study, the 
cost to be assessed pro rata on the insur- 
ance companies.” 





IS BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY BECOMING 
A JOKE? 


NSISTENCE upon the inherent al- 
liance of business and psychology 
these days is becoming general. 
We are told that business pros- 
perity or depression is “psycholog- 

ical.” Efficiency experts are pointing 
out the value of experimental psychol- 
ogy in increasing profits. Such well- 
known psychologists as Hugo Minster- 
berg and Walter D. Scott have written 
at length in support of the claim that 
every department in all great industries 
ought to be under the supervision of a 
psychological expert. There has grown 
up a psychology of employment, a psy- 
chology of advertising, a psychology of 
salesmanship, a psychology of window- 
dressing, a psychology of farming, a 
psychology of investment, a psychology 
of prosperity. and, not least in impor- 


tance, a psychology of business depres- 
sion. The exponents of the new busi- 
ness psychology insist that all business 
men should familiarize themselves with 
all its details. Now comes a psychol- 
ogist who scolds psychologists for at- 
tempting to teach business men busi- 
ness. In his recently issued “Founda- 
tions of Normal and Abnormal Psy- 
chology” (Richard G. Badger, Boston), 
the eminent Dr. Boris Sidis declares 
that “business psychology” is purely 
imaginary. He insists that “any in- 
telligent business man knows infinitely 
more about business and how t6 obtain 
the best results out of certain condi- 
tions than all the psychologists with 
their laboratory experiments, their arti- 
ficial statistics and puerile, trivial ex- 
perimental arrangements, giving results 
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F ALL the puzzling problems 

you face in motoring none is 

more befuddling than—Carbon De- 
posit. 

Barring mechanical troubles and 
faulty carburetion (too much gas) 
and ignition, carbon deposit from 
lubricating oil may be summed up 
as follows: 
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CARBON DEPOSIT 


What causes it. 


Why? It is not hecause Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils are entirely free from carbon-giv- 
ing properties. Such oils cannot be pro- 
duced. 


It is simply because the grade of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil recommended for each car 
is fully suited to. that motor’s mechanical 
conditions. 


The oil will not reach the combustion 
chambers in excess quantities. 


If the oil is not there to 





Carbon Deposit is caused 
by excess lubricating oil burn- 
ing in the combustion cham- 
bers. 


Prevent the presence of ex- 
cess oil and you avoid undue 
carbon in your combustion 
chambers. 








In some motors, the piston 


burn, it naturally cannot give 
carbon deposit. 


It is sometimes said that 
the body of an oil indicates 
the amount of carbon it will 
deposit. Such advice is in- 
correct. 








stroke will, by suction, draw 

a light oil too freely to the piston heads. 
In other motors a heavy oil will work to 
the piston heads. 


In either case excess carbon will de- 
posit. 


The remedy is obvious. 


Keep excess oil from your combustion 
chambers by using an oil whose body and 
quality fit the mechanical conditions of 
your motor. 


Every day it is being demonstrated 
that Gargoyle Mobiloils, used as specified 
in the lubricating chart shown below, 


a remarkable freedom from carbon 
eposit. 


In many motors a light- 
bodied oil will deposit far more carbon 
than a heavy oil, due to the excessive 
quantity that works past the piston rings. 


Oils have sometimes been put forward 
as “containing no carbon.” All petroleum 
oils are chemical compounds, consisting 
almost entirely of hydrogen and carbon. 
To remove the carbon in chemical com- 
bination would destroy the oil. Free car- 
bon and other impurities are easily re- 
moved. 


Your safeguard against undue carbon 
deposit is the chart printed in part be- 
low. The grade of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils there specified for your car was de- 
termined by a thorough analysis of the 


How it can be avoided. 


engine’s mechanical conditions. If your 
car is not listed send for our complete 
Chart of Automobile Recommendations. 


On request we will mail a pamphlet on 
the Construction, Operation and Lubri- 
cation of Automobile Engines. It de- 
scribes in detail the common engine 
troubles and gives their causes and rem- 
edies. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils it is 
safest to purchase in original barrels, 
half-barrels and sealed five and one- 
gallon cans. Look for the red Gargoyle 
on the container. 


The various grades of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 

They can be secured from reliable 

garages, automobile supply houses, hard- 
ware stores and others who supply lu- 
bricants. 


For information, kindly address any 
inquiry to our nearest office. The city 
and state address will be sufficient. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of hi-h-grade 
lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 
DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


Roston New York 
Philadelphia Indianapolis 


Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Miuneapolis 





A guide to-correct Automobile lubrication 


Explanation:—!n the schedule, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be used. For example, 
‘‘A’’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘Arc,’’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic.’’ For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil] ‘‘A.”’ 


The recommendations cover both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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GARCON 
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A grade for each type of motor 
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SOFT 
COT-TON 


> 


WARM 


WOOL 


YOUR 
COMMON SENSE 
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Duofold 


Underwear 


Combines All the Protection 


of Wool and All the 
Comfort of Cotton 


ETTER protection 


against sickness and 


more REAL comfort are 


given by Duofold than by any other underwear. 


Duofold is a double garment, 
made of two fabrics which 
together weigh much less than 
ordinary underwear. The outer 
fabric is warm, light weight 
wool. The inner lining is soft, 
thin cotton. No wool touches 
the skin. The cotton lining ab- 
sorbs the moisture of the body 
and protects the flesh from the 
irritating wool. The woolen 
outer fabric repels the Winter’s 
cold and retains the natural 
heat of the body. 


The two fabrics are joined by 
wide stitching through which the 
air circulates and keeps the 
garment fresh and dry. 


Your physician will explain 
the scientific reasons why this 
two-ply garment is more com- 


fortable than ordinary under- 
wear. 


Colds are caused by sud- 
den chilling after overheating, 
and no other underwear keeps 
the body at so nearly natural 
heat under all changes of tem- 
perature as Duofold. 


Its woolen outer fabric 
keeps you from getting chilled 
as quickly as you do in an all- 
cotton garment. The cotton 
lining keeps you from perspir- 
ing so excessively as you do 
in all-wool underwear. 

Duofold keeps you warm, 
but it doesn’t scratch like all- 
wool underwear—the cotton 
inner fabric is soft as a rose. 

And Duofold doesn’t pinchor 
shrink like all-wool underwear. 


Duofold is made in Union and Two-Piece Suits in Several 
Weights and All Sizes for Men, Women and Children. 


FREE! 


Sample of Duofold Fabric 
and Booklet on request. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 19 Elizabeth St, Mohawk, N.Y. 
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no less trivial and meaningless.” He 
elaborates this contention cruelly, con- 
cluding in this fashion: 


“The claims made by psychologists as to 
industrial efficiency which psychology can 
give are ludicrous in the extreme. We 
may as well expect the astronomer to 
claim that astronomy can give points on 
how to successfully conduct a political 
campaign. As a matter of fact, the 
psychologist has nothing to say on the 
subject of advertisements, industry and 
business, but commonplace trivialities ex- 
pressed with all the pomposity of scho- 
lastic authority. Industrial efficiency does 
not belong to the domain of psychology. 
We may as well expect the comparative 
psychologist to offer practical points on 


| the efficiency of cows to give milk, or on 
| the efficiency of hens to lay eggs. . 


eae 
ordinary psychologist understands little of 
business life, knows almost nothing of the 
life of the laborer, and is woefully igno- 
rant of the economical questions of the 
times. Psychological business claims are 
illusory. The sooner the practical busi- 
ness man learns this fact the better for 
him, and also for the earnest psycholog- 
ical investigator.” 


Psychology in Employing 
Locomotive Engineers. 


N entirely different view of the 
value of experimental psychology 
to industry is expressed in an 


article in the August World’s Work by 
Arno Dosch, which describes the appli- 


| cation of psychological method in em- 





ploying locomotive engineers on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The accuracy 
of the method was tried out by testing 
many men, whose characteristics were 
known to Mr. G. W. Creighton, general 
superintendent of the road. The result 
of these tests showed a close conformity 
to the opinions formed by Mr. Creigh- 
ton in a number of years of practical 
observation of these men. In the same 
way -the management was convinced 
of the value of Professor Miinsterberg’s 
tests of street railway motormen and 
telephone operators. The tests are ap- 


| plied by means of two rapidly revolving 
| concentric disks on each of which a 


band of color appears, which can be 
varied at the will of the operator. The 
men are tested for the speed and accu- 
racy with which they can recognize and 
record by touching a key on a recording 
device the appearance of certain colors 
on one of the rings or of certain com- 
binations on the two rings. The colors 
are flashed off and on in great con- 
fusion and every effort is made to re- 
veal any tendency which a man has to 
become confused under trying condi- 
tions. Perhaps the most important 
feature of the test is the measurement 
of the time in thousandths of seconds 
which the men take in recording the 
color which appears. This tests the 
man’s speed of reaction from a mental 
impression or his ability to act quickly 
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For a full 


generation, we 
devoted our 
energies to’ the 


development of 


Specialty 


Varnishes. 

We have dozens 
of them which are 
practically ideal — 
each perfectly 
adapted to one 


purpose 


Several years ago, 
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UNIVERNISH 


The Universal Varnish 
This is the Label 





| UNIVERNISH 
LiadeNiumefov 


wee, | Mnibersal Darnish 
toward the VYleKud Durable : 


production of 
ONE VARNISH 


FOR ALL 


PURPOSES. 


We soon made it 


Wilerproof 
forlbe Ope 8,00 Gu 
Lreparedonlyly 








universally Murphy Varnish Company 
adaptable. Newark USA Chicago 
Then we perfected 

















its various qualities. 


It avoids the bother and waste incident to the use of two or three varnishes on the same job. 
It is an especial boon to house painters and boat finishers and furniture manufacturers. 









We made it proof | 
against turning 
white, either by 








wetting or 
scratching. 


We made it proof 








against hot water 







and steam and hot 
dishes and salt 


water. 








We made it proof 






against alkali soap, 





and against alcohol 





and ammonia. 





Then, we gave it 
the easy-working 


quality and we 








gave it the 


weather-resisting 





power, and we 





gaveittheproperty 
by which it 

would not clog 
brushes northicken 


in the can. 















Quality Is Economy 
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“This is the Best 





















































Every Dealer 
well versed in men’s wear holds Cooper-of- 
Bennington Spring-Needle Underwear in 
highest esteem. He knows Cooper-of- 
Bennington invented and makes the machines 
that knit this beautiful, springy fabric and 
that for nearly forty years he has been gaining 
an efficiency in manufacturing Spring-Needle 
Underwear that has never been equaled. 
Take home a suit of the 


Original Spring-Needle 
Knit Underwear 
Made by Cooper-of-Bennington 
and get the expert opinion of your wife, or mother, or sister. She 
knows fabrics almost instinctively. She will know at first sight and 


feel that this underwear is unexcelled in fineness and luxury of soft- I 


ness and that it will wash beautifully. All Cooper-of-Bennington 
Union Suits are made with the. added comfort of the patented 
Closed Crotch. In the best men’s stores and departments. 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made te secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Experienced, personal conscientious service. Write 
for terms—Book free. Address, E, G SIGGERS, Patent 
Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 


Peninsular & Oriental 
Ss. N. Co. Frequent Sail- 
ings, India, China, 
Philippines, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, 
Winter Tours in India, 





WOULD you like to own a good paying mail order 
business? We have a line that gets repeat orders all the 
time; you can start in spare time; invest a dollar or two Round World Tours. For 
a week and soon own a nice business of yourown. Write full information apply 


for particulars. - 
NADICO, 1682 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Cunard Line, 21-24 State St.. New York. 


Perfect Hearing! 


for sufferers rom deafness. Write today for our big Introduc- 
tory Offer on the scientific hearing instrument—the Perfected 
1914 Diploma Model 


New Mears P 
Eight-Tone Ear I lONe 
Positive, perfect hearing for those who are afflicted with estas This scientific 
hearing instrument has eight different sound strengths, instantly changed by a touch of the finger 
= * yd —o ; _~y a souren, San = as efficient, eight times as convenient, 
eight times as helpful as our former One-Tone mode 
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‘or this offer that saves you more than one-hal Trial today. 
Book on “erestored bearing.’ Send ~ fT pesicamorse — 
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in an emergency. Mr. Fry, who is 
indebted for his theories as_ well 
as for his apparatus chiefly to Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard, does 
not claim that they will show which 
men will make thoroly efficient en- 
gineers, but he is confident that they 
will reject men who are unfitted by 
their mental make-up for the work. 
The case for psychology, as it appears 
to a railroad man of long experience, 
is summed up by Mr. Dosch in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


“The man who watched these tests most 
eagerly was Mr. Creighton. As the gen- 
eral superintendent of a railroad he must 
be able to judge men. Evidently he has 
come to the conclusion that ordinary ob- 
servation is insufficient, altho he was 
plainly pleased to find his own judgment 
vindicated by the psychological tests. But 
he feels the need of a better test, and he 
sees that it lies in psychology. He is 
trying to establish a system of psycholog- 
ical tests for applicants. He does not 
purpose to test the men who are already 
in his employ. He feels that he knows 
them pretty well already, and the test of 
the engineers shows that his observation 
is good. At the same time he has un- 
doubtedly frequently found it necessary 
to get rid of men who were unfit for 
their jobs. This is a painful task. No 
one likes to discharge a man who is doing 
his best. These unfit men would never 
have been hired if a psychological test had 
been used on them, as they would have 
revealed their unfitness. That is the 
service which psychology hopes to do for 
all forms of industry.” 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
EXECUTIVES 


HE most vital question that con- 
T fronts any business concern is 

the question of men. Almost any 
business, if it were fitted out with a 
full complement of officers of 100 per 
cent. efficiency, could achieve a re- 
markable success. Andrew Carnegie 
expressed the thought in his well- 
known statement to the effect that the 
loss of all his buildings and machinery 
would be of little importance if he 
could still retain his organization; but 
that the loss of his organization would 
make all his buildings and machinery 
worthless. Where can we find execu- 
tives? Every owner and manager of 
a business is continually confronted by 
that question. The practice of some 
companies is to bring in “new blood” 
when important positions are open. 
They judge men by their records with 
competing concerns or in other lines 
of business and build up their organiza- 
tions by drawing men in from the out- 
side. Other concerns follow a definite 
policy of training their own people and 
building the organization by promotion 
from within. Except as a last resort, 
they do not bring outsiders into im- 
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HIGH-PRICED OUTSIDE 


portant positions. CuRRENT OPINION 
has recently asked a number of the 
ablest and most successful business men 
in the United States which of the two 
policies they prefer and why. The 
answers are not only interesting but 
highly significant. 


“Prefer to Advance Our 
wn People.” 


fe) 
ERTAINLY few men _ could 
( : speak with more authority on 
this question than Mr. John 
Wanamaker, who writes: 


“We have found, in an experience of 
over fifty years, that it is a good policy 
to draw from our own forces when 
making selections for executive positions. 

“There are few rules capable of uni- 
versal application, and occasionally we 
find it advantageous to go outside of our 
own ranks when some peculiar or par- 
ticular qualification is desirable and useful. 

“Generally speaking, however, we much 
prefer to advance our. own people, who 
have been trained in the business, and 
are familiar with its ideals and purposes. 
Therefore, the business is on a sort of 
Civil Service basis, which makes for 
greater content and industry among our 
people, who know that the places higher 
up are for those best fitted for them when 
the openings occur.” 


Even more emphatic is Mr. Horace 
P. Cheney, head of the great silk manu- 
facturing house of Cheney Brothers, of 
South Manchester, Connecticut, who 
says: 


“It has always been the policy of 
Cheney Brothers, wherever possible, to 
make their own organization, believing 
that it is simple justice, and aside from 
the question of justice, it gives more in- 
centive to good work to the whole force 
if they believe there is room for them to 
rise and they will not be kept down pro- 
vided they show ability to do more impor- 
tant work. Of course, it frequently 
happens that it is necessary for any firm 
to engage men to fill new situations. 
Nobody for a moment would consider the 
possibility of giving a position to a man 
who was not properly qualified to fill it, 
or at least whom the employer thought 
had not the ability to properly fill it. It 
is necessary, therefore, in making promo- 
tions, to carefully consider the ability of 
the available material from which it is 
possible to make promotion. 

“There is another economic aspect 
which makes such a course the only log- 
ical thing to do. All people as they grow 
older, if they are not deteriorating, are 
progressing; they must either be paid 
more for doing the same work or must be 
given more responsible work to do, or 
must be dropped. Permanency in employ- 
ment is a very good asset for any firm to 
have. It is easier for them to secure the 
services of reliable and intelligent men if 
these men understand that they will not 
be cast off the moment their employer is 
able to find a cheaper man to take their 
place. In order to keep and maintain men 
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“Come right in children. I'll clean up ina 
jiffy and then get lunch!” 


The welcome of a clean home! 


You can get rid of dust as easily as you turn on light or water. 
You can rid every crack, crease and crevice of dirt, lint, threads, 
paper bits, insect eggs, etc. You can doin 10 minutes what before 
took hours of back-straining, insanitary drudgery. Merely press 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 













new buildings. 
ARCO WANDS are 


Machine is set inb 
oronlower floor. Asuction tests. Require no supervision or watching and are backed by our repu- 





O WAND Vacuum large citi 
Cleaners, hose and tools, all e cities. 


up- Price C-2 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 








The ARCO WAND does its work unfailingly—it is cellar-hidden; does quick, 
complete, noiseless cleaning; will do its work reliably for a score or more 
years. If men were the housekeepers they would quickly stop the broom- 
duster way of cleaning, with all its muss, fuss and unhealthfulness. 
The ARCO WAND does not clean a house 40% as in broom-duster me#hod but 
it removes entirely the dirt, dust, trash, lint, threads, cobwebs, moths, insect 
eggs, germs, etc. Everything can be cleaned — carpets, rugs, draperies, ceilings, 
walls, pictures, tufted furniture, library books, mattresses, dresser drawers, furs, 
clothing, etc., etc. Saves an hour or two every day for social enjoyment. 


An unfailing stationary Cleaner — at $150 
ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner by prolonging the durability of car- 
pets, rugs, hangings, upholstery, mattresses, furs, clothing, etc. causes 


the machine to soon pay for itself. Nothing to get out of order; extremely 
simple. Monthly cost of electricity is trifling. Put as easily in old asin 


proving great successes in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 


Ripe runs to each floor. tation and full guarantee. 


are sold by all Heating Write to one c8 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
alae penangewt AMERIGAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY  s- «:shican ave 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 





“Get out and keep out, all of you, or you'll 
upset all my day's cleaning!” 


an electric buttom to start suc- 
tioning the dirt through the 
vacuum hose and iron pipe lead- 
ing from each floor to sealed 
dust-bucket of the cellar-set 
Cleaner— 
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Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in 














they must be given such opportunity of 
promotion as the firm affords. 

“These matters seem to the writer so 
self-evident that it would scarcely be 
necessary to discuss them were it not true 
that many firms were so shortsighted as 
to view only the pay envelope of the day 
as the criterion of employment, always 
hiring the cheapest man that can be had 
to do the work, and replacing him the 
moment a cheaper man can be found. 

“We do not believe that there are many 
firms in existence whose life runs over a 
half century who have adopted such a 
practice successfully.” 


High-Priced Outside Talent 
a Failure. 


HE Secretary of the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company, of 
Chicago, Mr. H. F. Davenport, 
well-known manufacturers of billiard 


and bowling supplies, gives a most in- 
teresting résumé of the practice of his 
house. He says: 


“J. M. Brunswick, the grandfather of 
our President, founded this house 74 
years ago, and later made his office boy, 
two bookkeepers and his only salesman 
partners in the business. The ex-office 
boy recently retired from business and the 
Presidency of our New York Company, at 
the age of 68. The bookkeepers and 
salesman all, in course of time, became 
executive heads of the concern. The 
policy of building from the bottom, in 
making the executive force, was therefore 
established by the founder of the com- 
pany, and has been continued up to the 
present time, as every official of the con- 
cern and most of the executive heads have 
been identified with the business all the 
way from 25 to 35 years. We have, on 
several occasions, experimented with the 
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These Engineers, Conductors 
and Trainmen of Fast Limited Pas- 
senger 1 rains, and thousands more, 
carry the Hamilton Watch because 
of its accuracy. 


Railroad men agree on Hamilton Accuracy. 
Jewelers know how watches wear and 
they agree on Hamilton Durability. 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book— 
**The Timekeeper’’ 


There are twenty-five models of the Hamilton 
watch. Every one has Hamilton quality and 
Hamilton accuracy. They range in price from 
$12.25 for movement only (in Canada $12.50) up 
to the superb Hamilton masterpiece at $150.00. 
Your jeweler can show you the Hamilton you 
want, either in a cased watch or in a move- 
ment only, to be fitted to any style case you 
select, or to your own watch case if you prefer. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Deot. U 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 











MPORTANT! When notifying Current Opinion of a 
change in address, subscribers should give both the 


old and the new address. 


This notice should reach 


us about two weeks before the change is to take effect. 
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— guaranteed forever. 
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second — timed at Cornell 


University 


This lightning speed will in- f 


crease your score. 


7 Beautiful catalog FREE— 7 


guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN CO. | 


Box 38, Ithaca, N.Y. 








$5.00 
by mail, 


oo Made of 
thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 


Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with 
mohair fleece linings $4.50. Any buyer not en- 
tirely satisfied may return them before soiling 
and have his money. Our illustrated catalog gives 
measure directions and a whole lot of other in- 
formation about custom tanning of hides and 
skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe and rug 
making; taxidermy and head mounting; also 
“age fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 





















new idea of getting high-priced talent 
from the outside and have always found 
it a failure, and now we are sticking 
strictly to the old policy.” 


An enlightening discussion is that of 
Mr. R. M. Bell, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the General Fireproofing 
Company, of Youngstown, Ohio: 


“It is my belief that, as a general rule, 
the most efficient organization is that one 
which promotes its own employees to 
executive positions. 

“If a concern’s policy is to go outside of 
their own organization to select men for 
executive positions, you then take away 
all incentive for the employees to put 
forth their best effort and to study for the 
job ahead, and further than that, they will 
constantly have one ear open for a posi- 
tion with some other company. 

“Loyalty and team work are not in 
evidence. 

“On the other hand, when the course 
is to promote its own employees to 
executive positions, then the concern is 
holding out a price for every man in the 
company and those with ambition will 
strive to secure the honor. The directors 
or management know the weaknesses and 
faults of the employee promoted and can 
probably see that they are largely cor- 
rected. 

“The executive brought in from the 
outside is a stranger and whether he will 
or will not work with the organization 
and secure its cooperation is left for the 
future to decide. 

“Often an executive brought from the 
outside brings with him a few favorite 
clerks or heads of departments and this 
immediately tends to destroy what might 
be an effective organization. 

“There are, of course, times when all 
of the employees of a company have 
apparently fallen into a rut, and instead 
of keeping up with or ahead of the proces- 
sion, they are lagging behind; then it is 
almost necessary to give everyone a good 
hard jolt by bringing in some new blood 
and a man who is strong enough to wake 
up everyone in the concern.” 


The Trouble of Remolding 
an Executive. 


R. A. A. BREED, President of 
M the Crane & Breed Manufac- 

turing Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufacturers of undertakers’ 
supplies, makes the point that it is just 
as much trouble to remold an outside 
executive as it is to train an inside 
man. His remarks follow: 


“The size of the organization would 
have a great deal to do with the man- 
ager’s attitude. Providing the organiza- 
tion is large enough, so that there is suf- 
ficient material to draw from, ! believe 
that undoubtedly the best thing for the 
organization is to promote from the ranks. 

“It is hard to overestimate the value of 
the incentive to an ambitious young man 
which comes from the knowledge that 
executive positions will be open to those 
inside the organization only.” 
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inside the organization only. It is also 
hard to realize the wet-blanket effect on 
the whole organization which is bound to 
result when it becomes suspected that out- 
siders are favored over insiders. 


“It is better to go to considerable ex- | 


pense and trouble to train an inside man, 
rather than to take the ready-made out- 
sider. Furthermore, you may have to take 
just as much time and trouble to remold 


this outsider into your ways of doing | 


business. 
“Of course, where the number of em- 
ployees does not admit of a proper selec- 


tion of material, it may be necessary to go | 
outside the organization for your ex- |} 


ecutives. There may also be cases where 
you may need a man of exceptional tech- 
nical knowledge and experience, impos- 
sible to acquire in your own business. 
With us, however, we value the spirit of 
the man perhaps more than the knowledge 
he has acquired. We are most likely to 
find the proper spirit in those who have 
come up within the organization.” 


nheine Sometimes 
evelops Talent. 


THER executives, while favor- 
() ing the general policy of train- 

ing insiders for important posi- 
tions, make the reservation that an 
occasional exception is desirable. For 
instance, Mr. M. W. Mix, President, 
Dodge Manufacturing Company, of 
Mishawaka, Indiana, manufacturers of 
transmission machinery, writes: 


“We promote from our own ranks 
whenever we have the proper timber for 
the positions to be filled. Our experience 
makes it a part of our policy to keep men 
coming along for certain classes of 
service, yet we do have occasional need to 
bring in new blood, especially in sales 
work. 

“It is a question of rapidity of growth 
of a business, as well as consideration of 
the length of time required for individual 
training. Transplanted talent is quite as 
uncertain as transplanted plants. It all 
depends on soil and climatic conditions. 
Quite frequently a plant does not do so 
well until it has been replanted. The in- 
dividual develops new talents and new 
ambitions when placed in new environ- 
ment. It all depends—there can be no 
rule or basic principle established; we 
must recognize the human equation and 
deal with it accordingly. Even the expert 
agriculturist makes mistakes and comes in 
contact with inexplicable conditions.” 


To the same effect, Mr. M. J. Whit- 
tal, head of the M. J. Whittal Carpet 
Mills, Worcester, Mass., writes: 


“During my business career, I have 
tried both the infusion of ‘new blood’ and 
the development of ‘raw material’ with 
varying success. 

“I find that it makes little difference 
whether the executive happens to be from 
outside the organization or from inside 
the organization; it is the man’s ability 
which counts. You can get just as good 
or just as poor men either way. 


A DISSENTING VOICE 
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Fair Play in Telephone Rates 


T is human nature to resent 
paying more than anyone else 
and to demand cheap telephone 
service regardless of the cost of 
providing it. 
But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 


It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 

e merchant or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn't be fair, would 
it> No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge for 
a quart of milk as another pays 
for a gallon. 


To be of the greatest useful- 
ness, the telephone should reach 
every home, office and business 
place. To put it there, rates must 
be so graded that every person 
may have the kind of service he 
requires, at a rate he can easily 


afford. 


Abroad, uniform rates have 


been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so 
restricted the use of the tele- 
phone that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell 
subscribers actually pay less 
than the average rate. There are 
a few who use the telephone 
in their business for their profit 
who pay according to their use, 
establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the 


majority of the subscribers. 


To make a uniform rate 
would be increasing the price 
to the many for the benefit of 
the few. 

All may have the service they 
require, at a price which is fair 
and reasonable for the use each 
makes of the telephone. 

These are reasons why the 
United States has the cheapest 
and most efficient service and 
the largest number of telephones 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








“All things equal, I certainly favor pro- 
moting the man who has spent his time 
with the organization.” 


A Dissenting 
Voice. 


HE only dissenting voice in the 
T chorus is that of the president 
of a large company in the middle 
West who asks that his name be not 
used. He tells us briefly and bluntly: 


“It is simply a question of the fitness 
of the men for the duties which they are 
expected to perform, and if, within an 
organization, men are not found who are 


keyed up to the highest possible degree 
of efficiency, I believe that the infusion of 
new blood is better than an attempt to 
develop raw material.” 


It seems evident from going over the 
lengthy list of replies, most of which 
have not been quoted, that the practice 
which is now almost universal in well- 
managed companies is to select capable 
young men and systematically help 
them develop into executive positions. 
Surely the knowledge that this is the 
general practice should be a source of 
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Choose Jerseys 


| | To Supply the Family Milk 
An 


“Th buying Se ner tan cones, eat of 0 
“Those buy: m y Ze 
sore ics rena 
Nobody attempts to deny the truth 
of this statement. Jersey milk is 
richest in butter fat and the other 
solids which make milk valuable. 


If you keep one ora number of cows 
for your own use, there is all the 
more reason why those 
cows should be Jerseys. 
Your Jersey cow not onl 
supplies you with ric 
milk, but she keeps it up. 
One of the well known 
Jersey qualities is her 
persistency in milk. She 
is easily kept, she produces milk 
economically, while her beauty and 
gentleness single her out as em- 
anaes the cow to supply milk 
or the home. 
A membership in this Club will 
move valuable to all Jersey owners. 
e have no Jerseys to sell, but we 
will gladly supply you with con- 
vincing Jersey facts. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York City 
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DAVIS DELICACIES 
From Ocean, Farm and Orchard 
The best fish in the world are brought 


into Cloucester. We get the first selection and 
deliver them to you fresh from the boats, in keep- 
able packages, with the sea flavor retained. 


The best vegetables in the world 
are brought to our dock, after being packed, 
according to our standard, where they grow, 
in order to assure proper freshness. 

The best fruits in the world are un- 
loaded at our wharf from Native Orchards, the 
South, the Pacific Coast and Acrogg the Seas. 

No matter where you live, we guarantee 
to bring to your door Nature’s choicest prod- 
ucts from Ocean Farm'and Orchard, packerd 





as they grew and packed to keep. 








We sell Express 
direct to free on 
you—never J 
through orders east 
dealers of Kansas 











OUR SEA FOODS range from the Mack- 
erel (fresh or salted), Codfish (fresh or salted), 
Salmon, Lobsters, Crabs, Clams and Shrimp of 
our native waters, to the specialties of Italy, 
France, Portugal and the North Sea Ports. 

OUR FARM PRODUCTS include all the 
good things that grow in and near the ground, 
special cures of bacon, dried meats, pork-and- 
beans and other New England goodies. 

OUR ORCHARD SPECIALTIES are gathered 
from the selected crops of American and more 
Tropical Ciimes. a 

All are of a quality rarely found even Pa 
in the best markets. lt 

We are glad to send, upon request, our _- 
descriptive price-list, telling of the _--” . .@¥., ‘ 
many specialties wehandleand how .-" , en Pa 
best toenjoy them. Our free _-* 1. ge 


Book of Receipts isan au. 





thority. Fill outcoupon 
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inspiration and a constant stimulus to 
all men now in subordinate places. 
The eyes of the president are upon 
them. He is looking eagerly every 
minute of the day for evidences of the 
industry, the loyalty, the broad knowl- 
edge of business and the sound judg- 
ment that fit men to become business 
executives. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


HE business situation is be- 

ginning to clear. In the 

early stages of the great 

conflict, the probable results 

to American commerce and 
industry could be seen only in dim 
outline. Now we have reached the 
point where calm analysis is leading 
business men to definite, clear-cut con- 
clusions on which they will not hesi- 
tate to act. Of course, the uncertain 
fortunes of war continue to be a 
source of disturbance. But at least 
we have made the great gain of sub- 
stituting clear thinking for either 
panicky alarm on one side or bom- 
bast on the other. In this emergency 
economics has suddenly become the 
most practical and helpful of all the 
sciences. The views of eminent econ- 
omists have been eagerly sought for. 
Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, in 
an interview in the New York Times, 
expresses the opinion that “the out- 
break of the war and the simultaneous 
opening of the Panama Canal will tend 
to divert the course of trade from 
Europe to South America. ... New 
York can largely take the place of 
London as the world’s exchange center 
for Pan-American trade. This oppor- 
tunity is increased by the possibility in 
the new banking act for the establish- 
ment of branch banks abroad. With 
these opportunities and the rise of 
interest in Europe, the United States 
will change to a great degree from a 
debtor to a creditor nation.” 


No Sensational Boom 


Expected. 

ROFESSOR EDWIN R. A. 
p SELIGMAN, of Columbia Uni- 

versity, writing in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, says: 
“So far as the immediate effects of 
the war upon our chief raw materials 
are concerned, the prospects are not 
very favorable as to cotton and per- 
haps a little less unfavorable as to 
wheat and other food products. We 
shall be sharing in the inevitable loss 
which is consequent on such a war. 
In industry, however, the situation 
promises to be different. . . . There is 
every reason to believe that under 
favorable conditions an immense im- 
petus will be given more particularly 
to the textile and the metal industries, 
the influence of which will considera- 
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ORONA “it 
Various 

WERTER type frees 
Not only is 

the Corona 

Typewriter a 

standard ma- 

chine in every 
particular—but it 
can be equipped 
with various type faces to meet 
the needs of different professions— 
Doctors and Druggists especially 
find it invaluable. 
Other notable features of the Corona are 
visible writing, full width universal key 
board, back spacer, stencil cutting device, 
front stroke type bar, folding carriage and 
aluminum frame. 
No other standard typewriter is at once 
so light, inexpensive and portable. The 
Corona weighs but 6 Ibs., and when folded 


occupies but'a corner in a suitcase. 
Booklet No. 93 will be sent anyone who writes 





CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., GROTON, N. ¥. 


New York Office, 141 West 42nd Street, at Broadway 
Agencies in Principal Cities of the World 














How Weak Eyes are 
Strengthened by Exercise 


Nearly all eye weaknesses are simple and 
traceable to one reason— 

When the eyes are affected by strain, nervous 
exhaustion or other causes, the muscles of the 
eye become flabby, and the eyes do not focus 
easily, if at all. 

The reason the muscles become flabby is 
because the circulation of blood is deficient. 

If the normal circulation of blood can be 
restored by a simple, safe exercise, the eye 
will regain its former strength and power. 
This fact is testified to by the greatest Pro- 
fessors of Ophthalmology in the world. 

For the past twenty years a simple exercise 
has, in a quiet way, been giving thousands 
independence from the wearing of eye glasses, 
and restoring their eyesight. 

These people have had some serious eye 
troubles too, as is shown by their voluntary 
letters to us, also from oculists who know the 
history of their cases. 

So if you wear glasses, no matter what your 
age—have weak, sore, strained or smarting 
eyes, let us tell you how the Ideal Eye Masseur 
gives this necessary exercise, gently and safely, 
over the closed lids for five minutes twice a 
day. Also how you may try it free for 10 
days before you decide to purchase. 

ust ask for booklet No. 163K and full de- 
tails will be sent you by return mail. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY 
134 West 65th Street NEW YORK 








Canadian Office: 275 College Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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ventions,” Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” 
CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D. C. 


and inventive ability 
should write for new 
“Lists of Needed In- 


Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & 














CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 

The making of Welling snd Social Invitations, Visit- 

ing Cards,and Stamped Paperis our special work,done 

in our own shop. Samples and prices upon request. 
LYCETT, Society Stationer 

Desk C, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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bly overbalance any possible loss from 
a fall in the price of our raw mate- 
rials.” In the course of an able review 
of the situation written for the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, Dean Joseph 
French Johnson, of New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, sums up 
his conclusions as follows: 


“A striking feature of the situation is 
the uneven influence of the war on Ameri- 
can industries. We shall probably see, if 
the situation continues, certain industries 
and commercial organizations working at 
top speed and making enormous profits, 
while beside them will be the empty offices 
and deserted factories of other industries. 
It is, of course, impossible to estimate at 
this time in dollars and cents the profits 
and the losses that will come to the people 
of this country. But, this fact stands out 
clearly: that even though the profits and 
advantages we reap overbalance the losses, 
we must expect severe retrenchment on 
the part of many firms. 

“To further complicate the situation, we 
must consider also the probable sharp rise 
in prices of food and clothing, as they 
will affect the wage earners and salaried 
employees of the country. The present 
‘high cost of living’ will in all probability 
be far higher within the next few 
months.” 


The conservative, yet hopeful, view 
of these eminent economists may safely 
be considered representative of the 
best-informed thought of the country. 
The loose and bombastic talk to the 
effect that the United States was be- 
ing ushered into an era of wonderful 
prosperity as a result of the war, 
which was at first so prevalent, has 
now given way to soberer discussions 
of the immense possibilities for good 
or for harm to our business interests. 


Supply of Capital 
Restricted. 

VEN before the struggle opened, 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 

dent of the National City Bank 

of New York, foretold the most vital 
result of the war—which seemed then 
only a vague threat—on American 
financial operations in these words: 
“The idea which some people have that 
a war would be beneficial to this coun- 
try is a theory which belongs to the 
Stone Age of economics. A war would 
prove a great hindrance to necessary 
financing which many industrial plants 
and railroads must do in the near fu- 
ture.” Right here is a serious problem 
which must be faced either immediate- 
ly or in the near future by nearly 
every progressive business concern in 
the United States. How are maturing 
bond and note issues to be either re- 
paid or refunded? How is the fresh 
capital which this country normally 
requires year after year to be raised 
under present conditions? How are 
the lines of industry that manufacture 


SUPPLY OF CAPITAL RESTRICTED 











All-Weather Treads 


One Matchless Goodyear Feature 


Here is one reason why Goodyear tires hold top place in Tiredom. 


Here is a tread double-thick and tough. It is immensely enduring and it makes 
puncture most difficult. 





It is flat and regular, so it 
runs as smoothly as plain 


treads. Yet there is no other oO YEAR 
anti-skid with such resistless Oo D 
grips. f__. AKRON, OHIO 


When you know these No-Rim-Cut Tires 
treads y ill adopt th 
a 7 on ae ae With All- Weather Treads or Smooth 


for all wheels at all seasons. 











Three Other 
Goodyear Helps 


Another help which we con- 
trol is our No-Rim-Cut feat- 
ure. It ends rim-cutting com- 
pletely. 

Another is a patent method 
which combats loose treads. It 
reduces this risk 60 per cent. 


And no other tires get the 
“On-Air” cure. We use it, at 
an extra cost of $1,500 daily, 
to save the blow-outs due to 
wrinkled fabric. 





Goodyears are not merely 
quality tires. They are not 
merely the utmost in fabric 
and formula. In addition to 
that, they definitely combat 
your four major tire troubles 
in four exclusive ways. 

Men who know them adopt 
them. And so many now know 
them that Goodyears outsell 
any other tire in the world. 


Your dealer will supply 
them. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 








Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
Br hes and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber (1881) 

















A College Education 


_ Hundreds of Students have paid all or part of their college expenses by work- 
ing under the CuRRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP PLAN. 


Ambitious High-School Boys who want to go to college should write us at 
once and secure full information as to how to work for a scholarship in any 
college in America. 

College students already working their way through college should get in 
touch with us at once and secure choice territory while it is open. 


Write for “The Open Door to a College Education.” 





CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
134 W. 29th Street, New York City 
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LISTERINE 


Use it every day 


A bottle of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic, 



























should be included 
among the traveler’s 
toilet requisites. 


There is nothing like 
it as a mouth-wash— 
protects the teeth and 
sweetens the breath. 
It is soothing to the 
skin when used asatoi- 
let wash after shaving. 
Many other uses 
given in folder 
wrapped around 
the bottle. Don’t 
risk using imita- 
tions—they may 
be unsafe. 


All Druggists sell 
Listerine 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 



























is visited by ** The Doctor.” 
Many times his calls are un- 
necessary, because you do 
not know what the patient’s 
temperature is. It is easy to 
use a fever thermometer and 
know when tocalladoctor. A 
Fever 


TCO ayers 


tells immediately whether or not the tempera- 
ture is at the danger point. 

Most dealers sell Tycos Fever Thermom- 
eters. If your dealer does not have them, or 
will not order for you, send us his name and 
* address with $1.50 and we will send you one. 

klet “ Health and Comfort” on request. 
Taylor /nstrument 
52 Ames Street 









Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 








There's a Tycos T for Every 
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exclusively “capital goods” likely to 
be affected? These are the questions 
that are causing worry to the responsi- 
ble heads of business enterprises all 
over the country. Eventually these 
questions will be satisfactorily an- 
swered. This country is too powerful 
and too rich to suffer long on account 
of lack of capital. But a temporary 
check to our progress and prosperity 
is now generally conceded to be in- 
evitable. 


Our Benefit in the Long 


un, 

N THE long run we shall benefit. 
| What is actually happening is that 

we are paying off—at a heavy dis- 
count—debts that Europe has long 
held against us. Already hundreds of 
millions of dollars of American securi- 
ties have been thrown back at us and 
we have bought them at bargain prices. 
This process is likely to continue—or 
at the best, the normal European de- 
mand for American securities will be 
much cut down. As a result, the rate 
of interest in this country is bound to 
advance. It will be difficult to sell 
stock and bonds or in any other way 
to raise fresh capital. We shall have 
to make up our minds to use more 
efficiently and more economically the 
capital already in our hands. ° As. a 
nation we are in a position like that of 
the farmer who is forced to pay off 
a mortgage and is unable in conse- 
quence to buy the luxuries he would 
like to have for his family or even to 
buy new agricultural equipment. The 
farmer scrimps and saves for a few 
years and at the end of that time finds 
himself in full possession of the farm 
and prosperous enough to begin mak- 





You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, 
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Dept. 6, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 







because I have reduced 32,000 WH 
-—) |4women and have — 
built up that many more 
— scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
' So Well! 


-—if you —_ knew how 

well! [build up your 
Vitality — at the same 
time I strengthen your 
heart action; teach you 
how tobreathe.tostand, 
walk and retieve such 
ailments as 


‘% Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
igestion, Etc. 





One pupil writes: “I weigh 
83 pounds less, and I have 
gained wonderfully in 
stre ."’ Another says: 
posnde, ee Mar Toh te 
. this Ma wei 
and oh! I feel SO WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and write | 
now for my FREE booklet? 
Don't wait, you may forget it. 
Ihave had a wonderful ex- } 
capone and I should like to 
you about it. 
Susanna Cocroft 








Miss Cocroftis acollege-bred woman. She is the recognized 
uthority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women. 











IMPORTANT ! 


When notifying Current 
Opinion of a change in address, 
subscribers should give both the 
old and the new address. This 
notice should reach us about 
two weeks before.the change is 
to take effect. 
























ing investments in surrounding farms. > 
Something like that will be our na- 
tional industrial history during the 


EARN ladies’ and children’s hairdressing (incl. marcel 
waving), face massage, manicuring, beauty culture. 
Many earn $18 to 850 weekly. Home correspondence course. 
Pleasant,easy. 100 page book FREE. Py 

New York City 
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“PMEPRALITE™ 
~~ 


LAMPS 


DESK TABLE 


A strong, rich licht that never strains the eyes 
streams from the “Emeralite.” No glare; no shad- 
ows. The adjustable shade—emerald green out- 
side, opal inside—is scientifically constructed to 
throw the light exactly where it is wanted and is 
easiest on the eyes. 


Dealers everywhere can supply you. 


Write for booklet.—It prices and pictures in 
actual colors the thirty handsome styles of 
“Emeralite’ Lamps for office, library, parlor, sick- 
room, piano and many other uses. 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. $4 ere sx 
BE KIND TO YOUR EYES 



















next few years. 


Meeting American Ob- 
ligations in Gold. 


HE vast sales of European-owned 
T securities in the New York mar- 

ket prior to the opening of the 
war left us owing immense sums 
payable in gold in the European capi- 
tals. It was impracticable to ship gold 
for some weeks after the opening of 
hostilities. Thereafter, owing to our 
cumbersome banking system, it would 
have been dangerous in the extreme to 
send out of this country the great 
quantities of gold—estimated at be- 
tween $100,000,000 and $200,000,000— 
that would have been necessary to ful- 
fill to the letter the financial obliga- 
tions of the bankers of this country. 
Most bankers and business men seem 
to prefer to let the situation rest in the 
expectation that shipments of wheat 
and other produce will soon cancel 
our obligations. This would virtually 
amount to an informal moratorium. 





6% Investments 
For Short or Long Time 


For funds of $500 or more. A 
wide selection as regards maturity 
and character and location of security, 
including many seasoned investments 
(repurchased from our clients) where 
a large amount of the original loan 
has been paid off serially, the margin 
of security correspondingly increased 
and the borrowers’ ability to meet ob- 
ligations proved. 


Ask for Circular No. 866 T. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established (865) 


10 So. La Salle St. GHICAGO 




















While it would be inexcusable under 
normal conditions, it is felt by most 
American business men that the highly 
exceptional circumstances of the war 
make it both wise and honorable. 


International Financial 
Operations. 


HE French Government attempted 
T to arrange with J. P. Morgan & 

Company a loan of $100,000,000 
to defray some of the expenses of the 
war. A similar loan had been arranged 
at the time of the Franco-Prussian 
War, yet President Wilson considered 
that to preserve the strictest neutrality, 
it was better not to make the loan to 
one ot the belligerents. Consequently, 
the loan was not made. The sale of 
American securities in New York by 
foreign owners, however, has prac- 
tically amounted to the creation of a 
forced loan on the part of the 
United States to European people. 
The money realized for such sale will 
presumably be invested in French 
rentes and English consols, and will 
then be used to purchase American 
goods to maintain the armies. This is 
the only way we can pay for these 
securities in the long run. This illus- 
trates, also, how European trading and 
capital are being spent for consump- 
tion and diverted from constructive 
use. The payment for American goods 
by foreigners has been further facili- 
tated by the deposits of the French 
Government of $16,000,000 with Mor- 
gan, Harjes & Company, of Paris, 
which was immediately transferred to 
the credit of the French Ambassador 
to the United States with J. P. Morgan 
& Company, of New York, and by the 
establishment of a branch of the Bank 
of England at Ottawa. The branch of 
the Bank of England at Ottawa was 
also intended to facilitate the settle- 
ment of American debts in London. 
Gold can be shipped from New York 
to Ottawa without risk of seizure on 
the part of the enemies of England and 
without the expense of war risk insur- 
ance and transportation incurred in 
shipping it to London. The Bank of 
England can then issue notes against 
this gold deposit in Ottawa as a re- 
serve and settle American debts in 
London. This plan would have been 
‘successful had it not been so impera- 
tive for the United States to cease 
exporting more gold. 


Organizing Federal 
— Banking 
ystem. 


T IS unfortunate that the Federal 
Reserve Banking System was not 
organized before the outbreak of 
the European hostilities. This system 


presents advantages for the solution 
of such difficulties as we are now 
experiencing, through its lower re- 
serve requirements, 


through its cen- 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


Examine FREE the 


Indispensable NEW PA R Ss © N Ss F 


The new, completely revised, greatly enlarged 1914 edition of the foremost of 
money-savers in telling one WHAT NOT TO DO. is just off the Presses 


THE FAMOUS LEGAL STANDARD PARSONS’ 


LAWS OF 
BUSINESS 


The invaluable companion of anyone in busi- 
ness, anyone who does business, anyone need- 
ing knowledge about business, anyone who 
holds property or wishes to hold it. 


Over 250,000 sold of for- 
mer editions. Whether or 
not you have one, you cannot 
afford not to own the New, Greatly 
Enriched 1914 Edition. 


Up-to-date chapters on Employers’ Liability; 
Powers and Liabilities of Stockholders. Off 
cers and Directors of Corporations; Food and 
Drug Law; Trade-Mark Law; Copyright Law, 
Bailment, etc., and a Full Glossary of Law 
Terms. 


interprets in untechnical, cnderstandable busi- 
ness English, the newly enacted WORKMAN'S 
COMPENSATION tegisiation of the various states. 
it is an indispensable reference book of supreme 
— and superlative value to every employer 


ey treats also of rights and duties under 
Contracts, Sales, Notes, Agency, Agreement, 
Consideration, Limitations, Leases, Partnership, 
Executors, Interest, Insurance, Collections, 
Bonds, Receipts, Patents. Deeds, Mortgages, 
Liens, Assignments, Minors, Farmers, Auto 
mobilists, Married Women, Arbitration, Guard 
ians, Wills, abstracts of All State Laws re- 
lating to collection of Debts, -Interest, Usury, 
Deeds, Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, 
Liens, etc. Likewise nearly 300 Approved 
mit . Forms for Contracts of all kinds, Assign- 
Splendidi 30S pe. ments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, 
, Law Mm as etc. 
Sent by prepaid express, on examination for five days. If what we claim, 
remit $4.00 in payment; if not wanted we will send stamps for return. 

PLEASE USE YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD WHEN WRITING 


S. S. SCRANTON CO., 115 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conn. 
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S the human body has its own 

organs for removing broken- 

down tissues and poisonous 
gases and replacing them with fresh, 
pure air, so should the home be equip- 
ped with means for getting rid of 
dust and dirt and bad air and of puri- 
fying itself with wholesome air from 
outside. This need is perfectly sup- 
plied by the 


TUEC “tian 
For Health and Cleanliness 


Permanently installed, out of sight 
in the basement, with ample piping 
connecting it with all parts of the 
house, the TUEC—‘“The Heart of 
the Home,”—furnishes the vital force 


that means cleanliness and health 
and vigorous life. The 
pressure of a button starts 
its motor’ throbbing,—its 
powerful fan revolves and 
the whole house begins to 
breathe. 

Down through the pipes 
come the dirt and dust into 
a_ sealed, air-tight vessel. 
With them come thousands 
of cubic feet of dead, 
breathed-over air, laden 
with minute bacteria that 
would otherwise find their 
way into the throats and 
lungs of the family. This 
air is all expelled through 
a vent outside the build- 
ing and its place is taken 
by fresh, puge atmosphere 
from out of doors. 

Dirt, dust, disease and mel- 
ancholy, household drudg- 
ery and the ills that follow 
it, are strangers to the 
home that is equipped with 
the TUEC. And there is 

: a TUEC perfectly suited 
to the requirements of your building, no 
matter what its size or age. The cost is 
well within your means and less than your 
expectations. Installation can be made at 
any time. 

Write today for the TUERC Book. 
No obligation involved 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 
56 Hurford St. Canton, Ohio 























LAWrree 


80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells s ows to judge the claims of correspondence rovaren 
also explains the American School’s simple new method o 
home law instruction. Prepared t by 56 of America’s greatest 
legala 28 more jects and 30 more authors than 
any other correspondence B+ course. 13 volume Law 
Li , & Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. 
Don't fail t to ae tony ape before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book. 


AMFRICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1347 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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tralized control of financial matters, 


and through the provision for the es- 
tablishment of branch banks abroad. 


It is probably much better, under the 
circumstances, to delay the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System 
until such time as our financial affairs 
are more nearly in normal condition. 
An institution which is so important 
to the future welfare of American 
business should not be compelled to 
establish itself under such disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. The transfer 
of reserves from their present position 
to the Federal Reserve Banks would 
be fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences at the present time. It is 
understood that Mr. Warburg, the 
member of the Board who has had 
the widest banking experience, has 
stood out against the immediate, hasty 
organization of the Reserve System, 
in spite of the pressure of his col- 
leagues on the Board and the opin- 
ions of many of his former colleagues 
among the New York bankers. 


Prospects for the United 
States Export Trade. 


HE closing down of Europe’s in- 
T dustrial plants has been widely 

heralded in the press of the 
United States as offering a tremendous 
opportunity for the industries of the 
United States to establish themselves 
in the export trade, particularly in 
South America, which in the past has 
been so largely supplied by England 
and Germany. Prominent exporters 
who are familiar with South American 
conditions are inclined to think that 
the extent of this opportunity has 
been exaggerated. A_ representative 
of one of the largest firms engaged in 
South American trade said: 


“Discount 90% of what you read about 
the increase of our trade'in South Amer- 
ica. South America has always been de- 
pendent on Europe for its capital, and 
now that supply is cut off absolutely. 
South America will, have something like 
two or three hundred dollars to spend 
now where they formerly had a thousand.” 


The Needs of South 
America. , 


HILE it is true that the ex- 
W penditures of South: America 

must be largely curtailed, still 
with the competition of Germany with- 
drawn absolutely arid that of England 
greatly reduced, it. is probable that the 
United States trade can be considera- 
bly extended in this field. A large 
majority of our exports in the past 
have gone to Europe. Our sales or- 
ganizations and export machinery are 
very much better developed in the 
European field than they are in South 
America. This offers a difficulty to 
the immediate extension of our trade 
in South America. The need of South 
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DESIGNS of unusual beauty anda 
finish guaranteed against deterio- 
ration are found in Gaumer 


Hand Wrought Portables 


Table or Desk Lamps, either gas or electric, 
to harmonize with the furnishings of any room. 
Ask your dealer for Guarantee Tag with 
purchase. Portfolioon request. Write Dept. L 


Biddle-Gaumer Company 
(Formerly John§L. Gaumer Co.) 
3846 to 3856 Lancaster Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 








ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 


turers want Owen patents. Send for 3 free 


PATE 8; inventions wanted, etc. I get patent or 


no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 12 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 22.9 

music to your 
verses and arrange for publication immediately. 
Write today. Dugdale Co., Studio 296, Washington, D. C. 











MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet L. 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890, 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Sth Ave., New York 





















At 
Factory Prices 


Our new catalog embodies the best 
of our 26 years’ experience mannfac- 
turing high-grade furniture. Many 
examples of the beautiful new Amer- 
ican type at surprisingly low prices, 
You buy direct from our factory, 
paying only one smail profit. 

Perfect satisfaction guaranteed—or all your 
money returned. No risk to you. Spsgctat— 
desks, buffets. bureaus, etc., fitted with thief- 
proof steel boxes for valuables. 


Free—Handsome Catalog 
Write today for large book of beautiful 
Sterling Furniture. Hun- 


dreds of splendid pieces, 
at factory prices. 


Skeclix5 F orniture Co. 
1710 Sterling Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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America for immediate relief, how- 
ever, will probably promote the speedy 
organization of export sales forces 
and financial connections in the South 
American field. South American coun- 
tries are producers of food stuffs and 
raw materials and import their manu- 
factured products. In the past, Eu- 
rope has supplied considerably over 
three-quarters of these products. The 
principal articles of import in South 
America are textiles, iron and steel, 
machinery, railway and electrical equip- 
ment and a miscellaneous line of manu- 
factured goods. Tropical South Amer- 
ica also imports food stuffs, notably 
wheat and canned and salted meats. 
All of these goods are manufactured 
extensively in the United States, and 
the only drawback to their export to 
South America is the lack of knowl- 
edge of the particular grades and exact 
nature of the demand. 

























Create a Permanent Mar- 
ket in Tropical America. 


’ ‘HE largest items of imports into 





the United States have been 

coffee, rubber and hides from 
Brazil. Argentine, on the other hand, 
being a temperate zone country and 
duplicating a part of our Mississippi 
Valley, produces meat and cereals 
which are more largely in demand in 
Europe. It is considered by many 
business men that the principal ad- 
vantage of the present situation for 
the extension of the United States 
trade in South America is not in the 
ability to take immediate profits, which 
will be largely curtailed by reason of 
the limited nature of South America’s 
purchasing power at present, but pri- 
marily in the opportunity to get the 
reputation of our goods and our trade 
connections established, which will en- 
able us to hold this market in com- 
petition with the Germans and English 
when the war is over. A permanent 
development of this sort is, of course, 
much more to be desired than tem- 
porary profits, and it is to be hoped 
that our manufacturers will take the 
necessary steps, perhaps at a sacrifice, 
to establish such a permanent con- 
nection. 


























European Trade 
Opportunities. 


: ‘HE war has largely put’a stop 







to the interchange of trade be- 

tween European countries and 
they must obtain goods elsewhere. 
While war undoubtedly means im- 
poverishment to most of these coun- 
tries, they have accumulations of cap- 
ital greatly in excess of anything 
which exists in South America. The 
exigencies of the situation will com- 
pel them to expend this capital for 
immediate consumption. The greatest 
opportunity for immediate profits prob- 
















EUROPEAN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 





Quiet and order 
mark the home where 
Inter-phones are used 


Howmuchmore in keeping with the appoint- 
ments of the modern home to quietly Inter- 
phone from bedroom to maid in the kitchen 
than to have to call to her through the hails! 

An Inter-phone connecting the kitchen with the 
upper floors will save much tiresome stair climbing, do 
away with unnecessary confusion and add to the gen- 
eral efficiency of home management. 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


are so inexpensive and so easily installed that anyone 
who can put up a doorbell can do the work. They are 
placed in position where you want them, the con- 
necting wires are run and attached to the doorbell 


battery—then you can talk. 


You should be able to get the set here illustrated at 
If not there, we 


your electrical dealer’s store for $15. 
will supply you direct by parcel post. 


Upon request, we shall be glad to send you our illus- 
Ask for 


trated booklet, ‘‘The Way of Convenience.” 
booklet No. 32-AB. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Ind i; 

St. Louis 

Milwaukee 

Kansas Ci 

St. Paul 

Minn i 

Omaha 

Houston 

EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 






































travelers secking 
health, recreation, or busi- 
ness opportunity. Frequent 
sailings to Barbados, 
Bahia, Rio de Janeir», 
Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Ayres. 


TOURS AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

Over the Andes by rail and 

through the Panama Canal. 
Write to 

Busk & Newete. GEN, AGTS. 

305 Produce Exchange, N. Y. 

OR LOCAL AGENTS 

















SONG POEM 


money writing song poems. 


necessary. 


it’s free, 





Our proposition positively unequaled. 
We accept available work for publication and se- 
cure copyright in your name. 
best of any company of itskind. Have paid hundreds 
of dollars to writers. 
melodies today or write for instructive booklet —, 
Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 14, Wash., D. C. 


for publica-| hands, nails and feet. 
tion. Big 
Past experience un- 


coloring. 


Our composing staff 





Send us your song poems or 























Exercises 


Will make you look 
Younger and more 
Beautiful than all the 
external treatments 
— might use for a 
ifetime. Noma 
electricity, vibration 
astringents. plasters, 
straps, ary | or sur- 
gor7— Sas Nature's 

ay 

Results come soon 
and are permanent. 
MySystem makes mnd- 
dy, sallow skins clear, 
and the complexion as 


fresh as in giri- 


hood; firms the flesh, and never faiis to lift drooping 
and sagging facial muscles, thereby obliterating resultant 


wrinkles. The too thin face and neck are roun ed out 
and hollows filled in. No one too old or too young to 
benefit. 


My System makes double chins disappear quick!y and it 
leaves the flesh firm, after the superfluous is worked away. 


My Beanty Fxercises are sanplemented by special work 
WANTED to make the figure more shavely and you'tbfal; in 
structions to be.utify the hair, eyebrows and eyelashes 


No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial Exer 
cise will freshen compiexion and give it a most exquisite 


Write today for my New Booklet on Facial Reanty Cn! 
ture, Body Culture and New Beauty Suggestions—FREE 


KATHRYN MURRAY 


Dept. 2810, 209 State Street 
T e First Woman to Teach Screntific Facial Exercise. 


Chicago. 
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Study the History of 
Your Country at its Source 


ably 1 
these ] 
deman 
of life 
tunate 
the m 
will a 
tiles, 


GREAT DEBATES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, anor 


- : : Engla 

Edited by Marion Mills Miller, Litt.D., with Introductions by Conti: 

WOODROW WILSON, LL.D., THEODORE ROOSEVELT, LL.D., we 
President of the United States. Ex-President of the United States. semi- 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, LL.D., WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, LL.D., into t 
Ex-President of the United States. Secretary of State. tories 
HENRY CABOT LODGE, LL.D., ARTHUR T. Bere. Ey, 6M, 
U. S. Senator from Massachusetts. FesiGent OS tale Unevereny- 
CHARLES R. VAN HISE, LLD., 
IRVING FISHER, Pb.D., lis aie President of Wisconsin University. 
Professor of Political Economy in Yale University. HENRY WATTERSON, LLD., 
THEODORE E. BURTON, LL.D., 


- Editor Louisville Courier-Journal. \ 
Senator from Ohio. And other eminent Scholars and Statesmen. 
INSTRUCTIVE AUTHORITATIVE ENTERTAINING 


it is 

. This great work, although published but a few months, has earned the unqualified endorsement of the press, li- whicl 

brarians, jurists, statesmen, educators and all who appreciate the importance of unquestioned authority in history. ire 
There is no work that resembles it and the information that it contains has heretofore been possible only to the stu- P 

dent who has given the same amount of time and labor to research as has the editorial staff in making its fourteen volumes. erage 


sell. 


in the original spoken and written language of the men who worked out the legal and constitutional princi- 
ples that have made the United States a great nation. This has been made possible by the publication of 


Read the following press comments and personal testimonials of well-known men in all walks of life: 


The New York Times: ty, Sen York Evening Post: 


f of source material and gives new light on many 
“A work of great value to those who know work of this 


how helpful contemporary discussions and opin- 
ions are to the understanding of historical 
movements.” 


The New York Sun: . 

“A general view of what has been said 
on important questions in the past as well as 
present.” 


ceedingly useful.” 
U. S. Senator Ollie James: 

“I know of no work of recent years more 
valuable to the student of American History.” 
Ex-Pres. Taft: 

“I think it a very useful , work with a great 


deal of current information. 


kind cannot but be ex- subjects.” 


Judge James A. Blanchard, Supreme Court, 
New York: 

“It contains much that is new. As a com- 
pendium of our political, social and economic 
history its ssion will be a valuable addition 
to every tibeasy.”” 


: : ; A. H. Robertson, Supt. of Public Schools, Paw 
The New York Evening Sun: Judge Horace E. Deemer, Chief Justice Supreme Paw, Mich.: 


“The most important speeches which have Court of lowa: “The assortment of subjects is about as per- 


; “I value it quite as highly as any set of fect as possible to make. I prize Great De- 


had to do with the making of the History of 2 ; 
the United States.” . books that I own. It is an invaluable collection bates as one of the finest collections I possess.” 


This is 
the only con- 
secutive, concise 
legislative history of 
America as represented in the 
Great Debates on issues affect- 
ing this Continent, from the debates 
on Colonial Rights in the British Parlia- 
ment, to the recent diplomatic debates on the 
Panama Canal. 
This is no dry and musty history, but a very com- 
prehensive work of historical activity, so bristling with life, 
spirit and__ richness of oratory as to beggar description. You 
should at least see it. 
Fourteen Crown Octavo Volumes, size of each volume 6x9 inches. Printed 
on the finest quality of paper in large type from new plates, wide margins, gold 
titles, gold tops. 
The handsome photogravures form a valuable picture gallery of American Statesmen, and 
the HUNDREDS OF CARTOONS constitute in themselves a rare and unique humorous Political 


History. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 


we will mail you a four-page Chart, the two inside pages measuring 25x38%4 inches, showing the great legis- 
lative debates in American history. The names of the debaters are in consecutive columns and form a list of the greatest 
men in the history of the country. The Chart will be invaluable to you for reference purposes. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW TC-DAY 
Current Literature Publishing Company, . 
134 W. 20th Street, New York City, Department G. D. 
Please send me your large Chart descriptive of “Great Debates” and showing the legislative history of America and the names of the 


great debaters who were instrumental in shaping the government of America from Colonial times to the present day. This inquiry places me 
under no obligation to purchase “Great Debates.” 




















WILL 


ably lies in supplying the needs of 
these European countries. This means 
demands, primarily, for the necessities 
of life. Our wheat, of which we for- 
tunately have a large surplus, will be 
the main article of this trade. There 
will also be.a large demand for tex- 
tiles, clothing, boots and shoes and 
other articles of daily consumption. 
England has been buying from the 
Continent many raw materials and 
semi-finished products to be worked up 
into highly finished goods in her fac- 
tories. 


Will the American 
Farmer Benefit? 


HILE it has generally been 
\W considered that the war will 

benefit the American farmer, 
it is possible that many of the things 
which the farmer purchases will rise in 
price to a greater extent than the av- 
erage of those things which he has to 
sell. In this case the war will be of 
scant benefit even to the farmer. Dr. 
C. N. Carver, of the Department of 
Agriculture, emphasizes this unfavora- 
ble view in an interview published in 
the New York Evening Post, in which 
he says: 


“As to American agriculture, the Euro- 
pean war will be of no benefit unless it 
should make agricultural products much 
scarcer than other products. If all the 
things which the farmers have to buy rise 
in price on the average as much as all the 
things they have to sell, there will be no 
gain to them as a class. This will depend, 
first, upon the effect of the war upon agri- 
cultural production as compared with pro- 
duction in other fields and, second, on the 
effect of the war upon the consumption of 
agricultural products, as compared with 
the consumption of other things. 

“As to agricultural production in Europe, 
there is no convincing reason to expect 
that the present war will materially re- 
duce agricultural production and it is 
pretty certain that it will not reduce this 
line of production more than other lines. 

“The recent war in the Balkans which 
was as hotly contested as any other in 
recent years, had little or no effect upon 
agricultural production in the countries 
affected.” 


Dr. Carver goes on to say that the 
fighting in the present war is likely to 
be confined to the national frontiers, 
and so the area of destruction is rela- 
tively limited; secondly, that much of 
the agricultural labor of these coun- 
tries at war is performed by women at 
all times, and consequently no read- 
justment of habits is required for them 
to continue the entire agricultural pro- 
duction ; third, agriculture is performed 
in Europe to a much less degree than 
in the United States through the use of 
machinery, which offers the possibility 
of maintaining production by the intro- 
duction of machinery, as the North 
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“A few months ago the com- 
pany was getting ready to build a 
new factory. The plans were pre- 
pared and the officers seemed well 
satisfied with them. 


“Somehow I felt that there was 
a flaw in the arrangement of de- 
partments, but I could not place 
my finger on it. But I got the 
officers to wait one more day be- 
fore giving their approval. 


“That nighc I went over in my 
mind the ideas about factory 
organization I had gained from 
the Modern Business Course and 
Service. I refreshed my memory 
of them. I worked with my brain 
and my pencil until after two 
‘o’clock. At last I was ready. 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, D.C.S., Dean of 
the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. 

FRANK A. VANDERLIP, LL.D., President of 
the National City Bank of New York. 

ELIJAH W. SELLS, M.A., C.P.A., Senior Part- 
ner in Haskins & Sells, Certified Public 
Accountants. 

JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL.D., Professor of 
Government, New York University. 

ELBERT H. GARY, LL.D., Chairman of the 
Board, U. S. Steel Corporation. 

Its subscribers include men in every rank 
of business life; presidents and officers of big 
corporations; proprietors of progressive smaller 
concerns; department heads and assistants; ac- 
countants, chief clerks and the younger fellows 
who are looking forward to bigger responsi- 
bilities. To all these it gives knowledge that 


could be otherwise obtained only by years of 
bitter experience—if at all. 
what it offers you. 


Find out today 




















This is the true story of one of our sub- 
‘< scribers, the assistant treasurer of a 
New Jersey soap-manufacturing con- 
cern of country-wide reputation. 
prefers that his name be withheld for 
the present. 


ow I Saved $7,000 a Year” 


It will pay you, no matter what your business position, to reach out for more 
knowledge and better organized knowledge of business. A few hours a week in- 
vested in a study of the bed-rock principles that have been tested by the experience 
of successful concerns will yield dividends throughout your business career. 


The Modern Business Course and Service 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 


will give you the knowledge you want in the way that is best adapted to your own 

particular needs. It will help you in little every-day problems and big emergencies, 
It is planned and conducted by recognized authorities under the supervision of 

an Advisory Council composed of the following educators and business leaders: 





He 


“When I brought in my criti- 
cisms and suggestions next day, 
the officers pooh-poohed them. 
But I knew what I was talking 


about. I had the principles and 
the facts. Finally I won them 
over. 


“Now they estimate that the 
changes I suggested are saving 
them at least seven or eight thou- 
sand dollars a year. And you can 
believe that a fair slice of that 
goes into my salary. 

“You have the right idea in tell- 
ing a man to know more about 
every department of business. If 
I had just stuck to my own spe- 
cialty J could not even have seen 
this opportunity. It certainly paid 
me to reach out.” 


“Forging Ahead in Business,” by W. H. 
Lough, contains a vital message drawn from 
the experiences of hundreds of successful busi- 
ness men. The book is handsomely printed 
and bound, contains 116 pages, is illustrated 
with charts in colors, and will 






make a valuable addition to 
your business library. We 
will gladly send you a 
copy free and witlr- 
out the slightest 
obligation, if 

you will re- 

quest it on your 
business letter- 
head or fill out ¥ 
attached coupon. 


Send the 
Coupon Now 


fm wwrewewste = = 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 
35 Astor Place, New York City 

I should like to have you send, without 
cost or obligation to me, a copy of ‘“Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business,” and full informa- 
tion about your Modern Business Course 
and Service. 
Eh ereddtvks 64 eiesenenionsddnietawie 
SY Se iickxodhbnadbessuctesceennwne 


NE Ns 5 5ninccdowkneesssacedeees 
re ei DR nr ee oe ee ans 


(Name of firm or company) 


Number of years in business.............. 
If you wish to add any facts about yourself, or your busi- 
ness plans, that will help us to determine the fitness of 
our Course and Service for your needs, we shall treat 
your letter as confidential and give it personal attention. 
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no-| y at Zs 
‘Cookcnnte Bond vehi pa the: ewalisned and ‘most ‘com: 
petent mariufacturing stationers’ in neriea. ~ The result*for you is 
‘always fine business stationery on paper. ye marie igielty ‘and 
_ character, all at a modefatc, usable price, 


As possible: suggestions. lor the ipkovetckel vols sour dition i 
us send. you free: of charge our collection of 25 handsome specimeo 
letterheads on Construction Boad show ing. its nize colors and fou 
finishes, with. envelopes to match. We will also’ tell you the firms 
in your locality who can supply barsleisispet Bond. ‘Please write. HN! 
us on your business stationery. : : ! 


W. BE. Wroe & Co., 10LF South Michigan Aveneo, Chicago, TM. 











| /upressive Stationery ata Usable Price | 
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Keeping Your Music in Order Rare Gems 
Is a pleasure instead of an endless annoy- from Miner 


ance — every selection instantly at hand 
without useless or destructive 
handling—if kept in an indexed 


TINDALE 
MUSIC CABINET 
They are made 


* MioBuyer 


I am a Prospector, was looking for Gold Mines; found 
an OPAL MINE; didn’t know its value for 5 years; had 
to be clubbed into my head; U. 8. Geological Survey sent 
me a specimen of my own opal with Government Report 
on GEMS—it wised me. 


These Vermilion Opals are Rare 



























for Sheet Music, 
Player-Piano Rolls 
and Talking Ma- 
chine Records. 

Graceful designs 
and beautiful fin- 
ishes of Mahogany 
and Oak from $17 
up. 

Write today for illus- 
trated Catalog No. 16. 


TINDALE CABINET COMPANY JOE KIERNAN, Amargosa Opal Mine 
No. 1 West 34th Street, NEW YORK || P: 9 Box !l4 BEATTY, NEVADA 


They are the Lucky Opals 
They’re Beauts 
They are not Mexican Opals 
Diamonds are More Plentiful 


Don’t know how to value them; guess that depends on 
how much folks want’em. Will try 100 of them on the 
public at $3.00 each. Supply will be limited. Will mail | 
them to any one on receipt of $3.00. Mail them back if 
you don’t like them and I’ll mail you your money. 

That looks square to me. 


Direct from the Miner to the Buyer 




























maintained its agricultural production 
at the time of the American Civil War, 
Mr. B. Olney Hough, in a special War 
Bulletin for the American Exporter, 
says: 





“The United Kingdom has been buying 
goods from Germany at the rate of about 
$145,000,0c0 a year. Not one penny’s 
worth of this enormous trade will con- 
tinue under present circumstances, nor 
will British colonies, chief among them 
Australia, India and South Africa, con- 
tinue to patronize, nor can they if they 
would, German suppliers of goods which 
have annually amounted to, in case of 
Australia, upward of $30,000,000, and in 
the case of South Africa to more than 
$16,000,000. Here is a total, then, of $193,- 
000,000 worth of German trade which in- 
vites the enterprise of American manu- 
facturers.” 


Trade Opportunities in 


Sia. 

ITH the withdrawal of Ger- 
\W man competition, an increas- 

ing share of Asia’s trade 
should come to the United States. 
Here, however, we shall probably 
meet very active competition from both 
Japan, which has developed largely as 
a manufacturing nation lately, and 
from England, who is apparently able 
to keep her manufactures going to the 
extent of looking after a good deal of 
her Colonial trade. Japan will proba- 
bly come into our market as a pur- 
chaser of raw material—especially cot- 
ton—to a greater extent than previ- 
ously, and also of industrial equipment. 
The trade of China has for two years 
been hampered by the internal troubles 
with which she has been beset. It is 
capable of tremendous development, 
but this will come slowly, and Japa- 
nese competition is likely to be keen. 
Australia will probably deal, as in the 
past, primarily with England, who 
takes the greatest amount of her ex- 
ports, but we may take some of the 
trade, which has recently gone to Ger- 
many. Taking all things into consid- 
eration, in spite of largely curtailed 
purchasing power, there seems to be 
ample evidence that the situation in 
foreign countries is such as to afford 
encouragement to many of our indus- 
tries to operate to their fullest capac- 
ity. The principal foreign markets 
are England, France, Holland, Italy, 


| South America and perhaps Japan. 


The Small Manufacturer 
and the Export Trade. 


making frantic efforts to secure 

a share of the golden opportunity 
for export sales without knowing much 
about the nature of the opportunities 
or methods to be followed. Ludicrous 
instances of misguided zeal for export 
trade are daily reported. Onr success- 
ful business man seriously proposed the 


gene American business men are 
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will find the 


name Yale on 


Door Closer 

A luxurious refine- 
ment that brings 
added comfort to 
the home. 


The Yale 
Cylinder Padlock 


cannot be forced or 
picked. Just one thing 
will open it—its own 
little key. 

Co. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. 


Makers of YAI.E Products: Locks, Ras cks, 
Builders’ Hardware, Door Closers, Chain Hoists 
9 East 40th Street - New York City 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


































Mastercraft Sectional 
soyee 
For Good Homes and Busy Offices 


ce A unusual sectional 


the highest i 
the Master-craftsmen. 
Massive in appearance. 
Of superior materials, 
better design, more 


LOOK BETTER 
WORTH MORE 


a our heirs will 
de _to own this 
in. Everyone 
admires it its beautiful 
proportions, its many 
special features of ex- 
ceptional value, its 
dustproof, smoothly- 
ae properly bal- 
$ 55 doors that 
1 155 can *tstick. Sold on 
the money back 
for Bungalow Size Gs} 1-2 safe delivery an sat~ 
inches) or $13.05 for full size isfaction Pe anteed 
(35incheslong). WhiteOak, Send $13.05 for this of- 
selected for strikingly hand- fer. Ask for catalogue 
some and uniform grain pat- showing all styles and 
tern, An ornament to any combinations. 
home or office. This Christ- We pay freight on all 
mas or Anniversary Gift will eiggents as far west 
be appreciated. Genuine Wisconsin and cs 
Mahogany, Bungalow Size far south as Kentucky. 


20, ll size, 05. Special allowance on 
G00.EE, Sal cine, EE: freight toother points. 


STANDARD BOOKCASE COMPANY 
117 Southern Avenue Little Falls. N. Y. 























on commission. Big storv contest. 
let, ““WRITING FOR PROFIT,’ 
gives proof. 
tion, Dept. 41, Indianapolis, ind. 


NEED OF A MERCHANT MARINE 





idea of stocking up a shipload of goods 
and going down to South America to 
trade it for a cargo of South American 
goods to bring back—a return to the 
good old methods of Stephen Girard. 
Men who are handling the export trade 
have expressed the fear that losses will 
be experienced by Americans who are 
plunging headlong into foreign trade, 
through incurring unwarranted ex- 
penses or through injudicious exten- 
sion of credit. The small manufac- 
turer who desires to enter on the ex- 
port business will be likely to secure 
the best immediate results by placing 
his export business through the es- 
tablished export houses. Mr. M. A. 
Oudin, Manager of the Foreign De- 
partment of the General Electric Com- 
pany, in an interview published in the 
Electrical World, advocates the estab- 
lishment of export associations, in 
which manufacturers of allied, but 
non-competing lines of goods, combine 
to secure the advantages of personal 
representation abroad without prohib- 
itive expense to any individual mem- 
ber. While this idea is new in the 
United States, it has been used with 
conspicuous success in Germany and 
probably is the best method for han- 
dling export business of those manu- 
facturers, who are not big enough to 
have their own selling force abroad. 
It is, of course, a matter of some time 
to get these associations established. 


The Need of a Merchant 


Marine . 
HEN the war involved as 
belligerents the countries 


controlling nearly all of the 
world’s carrying trade, the lack of an 
American mercantile marine was im- 
mediately felt. In recognition of this 
need, Congress has passed a Dill 
admitting foreign-built ships to Amer- 
ican registry provided that the ma- 
jority interest in the ships is owned 
by American capital. It was con- 
sidered that many ships owned by 
American capital, but operating under 
the flags of other nations, are now 
eligible to American registry under 
this law. The ship owners have not 
been as ready to take advantage of 
this law as it was considered‘ they 
would be. Consequently, President 
Wilson has advocated and Congress is 
at this time debating a bill to appro- 
priate $25,000,000 for the purchase of 
ships by the United States government 








That tense moment 


—when the cue ball pauses with indecision right 
on the edge of the pocket 

It's just one of the ever-changing, exciting sit 
uations that make Home Billiards or Pocket Bil 
liards the game of a thousand thrills. 

Give your little steam “boy-ler” this “safety 
valve” for his explosive energies Let all the 
family share this royal diversion that steadics 
nerves, braces the body and induces sound sleep. 





Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Carom Billiard Style 


"BABY GRAND" 


Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables 


A cabinet masterpiece in rich San Domingo 


mahogany. Note the equipment—genuine Ver- 
mont slate bed, celebrated Monarch quick-acting 
cushions and fast imported billiard cloth. These 
eve the same speed, accurate angles and long 
ife of Brunswick regulation tables, from which 
the “Baby Grand” varies only in size. Not a toy 
nor cheap-made make-shift. Yet sold to you at 
factory prices—terms as low as 20¢. a day. 

Note, also, the concealed cue rack and acces- 
sory drawer that holds entire playing outfit 

“Baby Grand” sizes 3 by 6 feet, 34 by 7, 4 by 


“Grand” 4% by 9 teet All fur 
nished as a Carom, Pocket Billiard or combination 
Carom and Pocket Billiard Table 

Other Brunswick Home Billiard Tables include 
“Convertible” Models, which can be changed in a 
moment from full-fledged Billiard and Pocket Bil- 
liard Tables to Library or Dining Tables, and 
vice versa. 


30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


8. Brunswick 


We give with each Brunswick Table a complete 
playing outfit FREE—balls, hand-tapered cues, 
rack, markers, spirit level, cover, cue-clamps, tips, 


brush, chalk, book on “How to Play,” etc 
Mail the Coupon or send a postal for our brand 
new edition of “Billiards—The Home M agnet,”” a 


de luxe book that pictures Brunswick Tables in 
actual colors; gives easy terms, factory prices and 
full information of our 30 day trial offer You 


incur no obligation and book comes postpaid. 





for carrying on our foreign commerce. 
Much opposition has been aroused i 
financial and shipping circles to this 
bill. 
is unwarranted and unnecessary, 
a number of ships have been trans- 


since 





MSS. criticized, revised, and typed; also, sold 


Free book- | England has practically 
* tells how, 


The National Press Associa- 


ferred to American registry, and since 
cleared the 
seas and made her own merchant ma- 
rine available to the foreign carrying 


It is considered that such a step 


g*==Clip and Mail Today = =m, 


at | The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. P| 


. Dept. 2-J, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me the free color-illustrated f 
| @ bot ¥ 
2 “Billiards—The Home Magnet” 5 
ig and details of your 30-day free trial offer ' 
a 
€ Name £ 
e 
lg Address | 
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Ask any business man who 
leads the strenuous life 


how he feels at the close of a 
hard day’s work, and seven times 
out of ten he will say, “Rotten, 
all fagged out—nerves have gone 
to smash.” 


It’s the destructive toxins in the 
blood—uric acid and the poisons 
emanating from hasty overeating 
and consequent faulty nutrition. 
Kidneys no longer perform their 
function of keeping the blood 
stream clean. This condition can 
be corrected without loss of time 
from business. Simply ‘phone 
your druggist to send you a 
case of 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS WATER 


and drink it regularly and often, Six 
to eight glasses a day will work won- 
ders for you. Your toned-up kidneys 
will keep your blood stream clear 
from these destructive toxins and 
thereby remove the fundamental 
cause of your “fagged-out” feeling. 


For over forty years Buffalo Lithia 
Water has been a standard remedy 
for such conditions. Eminent physi- 
cians endorse and prescribe its use. 
Among them HUNTER McGUIRE, 
M.D., LL.D., late President Ameri- 
can Medical Association, said: “I 
know from constant use of it person- 
ally and in practice that the results 
obtained from its use are far beyond 
those which would be warranted by 
the analysis given. I am of the 
opinion that,it either contains some 
wonderful remedial agent as yet un- 
discovered by medical science, or its 
elements are so delicately combined 
in Nature’s laboratory that they defy 
the utmost skill of the chemist to 
solve the secret of their power.” 


Write for our booklet, “Springs of 
Health.” 


Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Company 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 








HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Are you planning to enter College in 
the fall of 1915? 

Do you have to earn your college 
expenses ? 

Investigate the Current Opinion 
Scholarship Fund, which will enable 
you to earn the funds for the necessary 
expenses. 

Unique sales-plan. You may com- 
mence now in your locality. 

Ask for our free booklet, “The Open 
Door to a College Education.” 


Address: Current Opinion Scholarship Fund, 
134-140 W. 29th Street, New York City 
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trade. There are now abundance of 
ships available for charter, tho not 
as many neutral ships as might be 
desired. Congress has also provided a 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 
United States Treasury Department to 
insure American goods on the high 
seas. To cover these risks, Congress 


has appropriated $5,000,000. It is then 
considered that this Bureau can issue 
war risk insurance at reasonable rate. 


Prices of Farm 
Products. 


HEAT—in spite of the fact 
\W that we have considerably 

the largest crop that we have 
ever had and nearly 200,000,000 bush- 
els more than the average crop—has 
soared as high as $1.32 a bushel in 
Chicago, in recognition of the extra- 
ordinary demand which must come for 
this staple food stuff in support of 
the European armies. Cotton, on the 
other hand, tho not much above the 
average crop, has declined in price, to 
the despair of the cotton grower, 
because it is considered that Euro- 
pean demand will be greatly reduced. 
Europe in the past has taken 60 per 
cent. or more of the American cotton 
crop. Now its factories are largely 
shut down. Yet this view of the tex- 
tile situation may after all prove too 
gloomy. Perhaps the English cotton 
mills will keep on running as usual. 
Sir Charles Macara, president of the 
International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Associations, says: 


“Tf the British government can guaran- 
tee to keep open the trade routes, par- 
ticularly those to India, China and North 
and South America, there is no reason 
why, with the financial arrangements so 
much improved as the result of the gov- 
ernment’s support to the Bank of Eng- 
land, we should not resume a consider- 
able portion of our trade sufficient at least 
to keep the mills running on half time to 
their normal capacity. The fine cotton 
yarn spinners may run longer, because the 
production of such yarns is slower and 
more easily handled.” 


How Sugar and Cereals 
Will Fare in the War. 


HE production of other American 
T crops is about normal. There will 

probably be large demands in Eu- 
rope for canned meats to feed the 
army, but in the main, poverty will com- 
pel the European people to exist princi- 
pally on the cheaper diet of cereals and 
vegetables. American canners of veg- 
etables have already received many 
inquiries from abroad. The price of 
meat is likely to be less markedly ad- 
vanced than that of cereals. Potatoes 
are less readily transportable than 
cereals and Will not figure to any such 
extent in our export. Unusual export 
demand for any one of these staple 


food stuffs is bound to cause increased 
demand for other foods which may be 
used as substitutes. Consequently, we 
may expect in all lines of food stuff 
rather higher prices than we have been 
accustomed to in the past. For the 
present, the abundant supply of green 
vegetables makes possible cheap substi- 
tutes for the staple food stuffs. Sugar 
prices have risen more rapidly than 
those of most other food stuffs. In 
explanation, Mr. Claus A. Spreckels, 
president of the Federal Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, says: “If half the Euro- 
pean beet crop is made into sugar, 
which seems questionable now, there 
will still be a dangerous shortage in 
the world’s supply, and prices are liable 
to go to any height.” 


Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Industries. 


HE effect of the war on these 
T industries is threefold and con- 

flicting—first, for those industries 
which already carry on a considerable 
export trade there has been an imme- 
diate check, resulting in stagnation 
and low prices; secondly, many lines 
of industry which use imported raw 
materials are seriously crippled for 
want of an adequate supply of these 
raw materials; third, many industries 
whose foreign competitors have been 
removed are feeling the keenness of 
foreign demand, particularly for those 
lines of goods which are necessities and 
purchases of which cannot be post- 
poned. The industries which are most 
seriously affected by this curtailment 
of foreign demand are copper, petrole- 
um, and agricultural machinery, while 
many others, including iron and steel, 
electrical machines, boots and _ shoes 
and typewriters also feel the effect. 


War versus Electricity 
in Copper. 


E HAVE been accustomed to 

export about 60 per cent. of 

our copper production and 
practically all of this goes to Europe. 
Germany has been the largest buyer 
of our copper. Many of our mines 
have now shut down and the price has 
fallen to an unprofitable basis. Cop- 
per is used largely in the manufacture 
of electrical apparatus and for other 
equipment purposes. With the decline 
of capital investment, caused by. the 
war, there will probably be a very 
marked curtailment in the consumption 
of copper. Some of this decline will 
be offset by the use of copper in the 
making of cartridges and shells. As to 
this demand the Wall Street Journal 
prints some interesting figures, hased 
on recent wars, as follows: 


“The empty brass cartridge cases of 
shells used by the Turkish army weigh 
22.02 pounds per 1,000, and contain 72% 
copper, while the shells used by the allies 
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Capital and Surplus, $400,000 
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How to Cut the 
Cost of Cost 


Keepi 

Cost finding should show two 
things: where the inefficiency lies— 
also the efficiency. It should save 
waste and economize effort. 

If you know what time, material 
and labor are costing you, and also 
what they should cost, you know 
what to do. But you can’t afford 
to guess at these. You must get the 
“facts.” 

Cost finding is primarily finding 
figure facts. 

If one finds them by inefficient 
hand methods, it may easily make 
the finding cost more than the facts 
are worth. 

Finding them with a Burroughs 
—by a machine—costs less than any 
other way and it’s a very small item 
where it will not pay to get the 
facts with a machine. 

“Efficient Cost Keeping” is a new 
and enlarged Burroughs book that 
will help you in this work—with or 
without a Burroughs. Send for it 
on your letterhead, please. 

May we make a "showing, in your 
office, of what a Burroughs can do 
for you in handling costs? 





Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
No. 143 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mich. 
European Office: 

No. 76 Cannon St., London, E. C., England 
Makers of adding and adding-sub- 
tracting bookkeeping machines, list- 
ing and non-listing adding and cal- 
culating machines, | visible-printing 
a and calculating machines— 
86 different models in 492 combina- 


tions of features—$150 to $950 in 
U. S. Easy payments if desied. 





























Lsterbrook 
Pens | 
250 styles | 


To those 

who use a 

pen only 

occasionally 

Esterbrook 

Pens are the 

most pleasant 

and satisfactory assist- 

ant; to those who write 

constantly, an invalu- 
able ally and friend. 

Backed by a _half- 
century’s reputation. 


SEND 10¢ for useful metal 


box containing 12 
of our most popular pens in- 


cluding the famous Falcon 048. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 


Ask your stationer 
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take advantage of export opportuni- 
ties, since they have established foreign 
selling forces. Those concerns who 
find their European consumption cur- 
tailed may find it possible to transfer 
their foreign sales forces to South 
America or other territory, as one large 
manufacturer of typewriters is re- 
ported to have done. 


Shortage of Raw 
aterial. 


HE industries most conspicuously 
T affected by shortage of foreign 

raw materials on which they 
have been dependent in the past, are 
the textile industries and the paper- 
making industry, leather, rubber, boots 
and shoes, and fertilizers; to a lesser 
extent, iron and steel, crockery and 


glass, typewriters and many other in- 
dustries are affected by the loss of 
foreign-supplied material. The most 
serious obstacles in the progress of our 
industry is probably the impossibility of 
securing a supply of the German dye 
stuffs and chemicals. It is predicted 
that if the war lasts six months or 
more, we will all be wearing white 
hosiery and perhaps much white cloth- 
ing of other sorts. While we can un- 
doubtedly get along without dyestuffs, 
many of these chemicals are essential to 
our manufacturing processes, as potash 
is to our fertilizer and glass industries, 
and many are essential medicines. The 
most interesting phase of this situation 
is perhaps the extent to which these 
industries can be established in this 
country while Germany is at war. 





POTATOES, COOPERATION AND 
PROSPERITY 


farmers on the eastern shore of 

Virginia were flat broke, dis- 
gusted, discouraged and desperate over 
the conditions of agriculture. There 
were only two banks on the peninsula 
which comprizes Accomac and North- 
ampton counties, and $250,000 would 
have covered their deposits. To-day 
there are twenty-nine banks instead of 
two, with two more in the process of 
organization, and their total deposits 
are about $3,500,000. Harry Snowdon 
Stabler recounts in The Country Gen- 
tleman the fascinating story of how 
this change was effected—a romance 
of potatoes and cooperation. Fifteen 
years ago, we learn, the soil and cli- 
matic conditions, as well as the knowl- 
edge of how to grow potatoes, were 
practically the same as to-day. The 
secret of the miraculous transforma- 
tion from poverty to prosperity has 
been “spud cooperation.” The East- 
ern Shore of Virginia Produce Ex- 
change was organized in Onley, Ac- 
comac County, in January, 1900. From 
that date the potato-growers of the 
section began to receive real money 
for their products. Formerly, instead 
of money, a farmer might receive 
merely a bill for the freight charges. 
One of the farmers said to Mr. Stab- 
ler: “I once received some postage 
stamps in full payment for a car-load 
of prime Irish potatoes.” Mr. Stabler 
tells of the “phenomenal success” of 
the cooperative exchange thus: 


OF forts years ago most of the 


“Altho it began business in a small 
shack, fourteen by twenty feet, it shipped 
400,000 packages—barrels and crates—the 
first year. Within three years more than 
half the potatoes grown on the peninsula 
were being sold through it at an average 
price of fifty cents a barrel more than the 
average prices obtained during the three 
previous seasons. Last year it did a 
business of nearly $5,000,000 and increased 


its sales over 1912 by more than $1,000,- 
000.” 


Long-Distance Gunning for 
the Highest Prices. 


Ta general manager of the Ex- 
change explained to Mr. Stabler 
that operations were based on a 
flat commission of five per cent. on 
goods sold direct, three per cent. on 
the few consigned. There are about 
2,500 stockholders in the Exchange, 
while still another 1,000 shippers are 
tenants and holders of the shipping 
privilege. Each one loads his produce 
at the nearest shipping point. He con- 
tinued his explanation in these terms: 


“There are forty-three of these stations 
and wharves in the two counties; and at 
each one the Exchange has an agent who 
represents it in all the various transac- 
tions with the growers. That of itself is 
a job requiring patience, tact and firm- 
ness; but aside from that, he superintends 
the loading of each car and makes out the 
bill according to instructions from the 
sales department. As we sell only in car 
lots, and as each one of these may repre- 
sent a dozen or more shippers, he also 
sends us a manifest of that car with each 
man’s name, the number of his barrels, the 
grade of produce and the name of the in- 
spector who passed it. 

“When that car is sold we send the 
agent a check for it. He deposits that 
in the nearest bank and sends each shipper 
his agent’s check covering that particular 
shipment. He is not allowed to keep any 
other funds in this account, nor to check 
against it except to pay for goods shipped. 
There is a quadruple check upon his work 
—the bank book, his canceled checks, 
which may number 5,000 or 6,000, the 
manifest of each car and the receipts 
given to the shipper.” 


“What stirred my imagination,” com- 
ments Mr. Stabler, “was the long- 
distance gunning to bring down the 
highest market prices; wiring all the 
details to agents and railroad officials, 
so that the cars might roll out the 
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An Eight Cylinder Cadillac 


The matchless mode of motoring reserved to only a few privileged persons in the Old World 
(at an almost prohibitive price) developed by the Cadillac Company for American Motorists ! 


Serious minded motor car manufacturers have 
sought the ideal power principle for fifteen years. 

The Cadillac Company has never relaxed for a 
month, a week, or a day, its patient pursuit of that 
underlying principle which would prove to be ulti- 
mate and final. 

In the course of that long journey toward perfec- 
tion, the Cadillac Company has given serious con- 
sideration to every reputable type of motor — en- 
deavoring to scrutinize with scientific impartiality 
the virtues and the limitations of each and every 
one alike. 

Building and experimenting in turn, with every 
type from the single cylinder to the six, and from 
the poppet to the rotary and to the sliding valve, we 
have been carried forward irresistibly, by the 
impetus of our own research, to the highest form 
of frequent-impulse motor —the V Type Eight 
Cylinder. 

It is admitted, we believe, that this Company pro- 
duced in the four cylinder field, a succession of cars 
which earned the title “Standard of the World.” 

Beyond that, loomed for us only one hope and 
possibility—the promise of a motor in which there 
would be no lapse, no pause, no hesitation between 
impulses, but an overlapping of strokes so complete 
as to produce a flow of power almost literally liquid 
in its continuity. 

We sought the medium by which the Cadillac 
would be endowed, not with approximate freedom 
from gear shifting, or approximate hill-climbing 
ability on high, or approximately swift acceleration, 
but with the highest possible form of these three 
characteristics. 

The Cadillac already possessed those qualifica- 
tions in an extraordinary measure, but we wanted 
them developed to a point beyond which it was not 
possible to go. 


Dealers will have demonstrating cars in the near future 


(Cadillac Motor Car Co.Detroit, ye 


This requirement pointed straight to an Eight 
Cylinder Cadillac with four power impulses during 
every revolution of the flywheel. 

How fully these luxuries of travel have been 
achieved, nothing but your first memorable ride in 
the new Cadillac can reveal. 

As the Cadillac softly speeds along under the al- 
most magic influence of this new power-principle, 
vou become oblivious to the wonderful mechanism 
which gives you motion. The sensation is as unique 
as though you had never motored before—the sense 
of floating through space comes to you as it never 
came to you before. 

It is useless to try to depict in words, thrills which 
you have never felt—or to portray a degree of ease 
which you have never experienced. 

Good roads yield up a velvet quality of travel 
undreamed of. 


Bad roads lose much of their terror, and hills 
seem almost to flatten out before you—so easily, so 
quietly, and with so little effort does the car sur- 
mount them. 

In operation, you enjoy the extreme of flexibility 
—from less than three miles an hour in crowded 
city streets and congested traffic to more than sixty 
miles an hour on the open highway, without change 
of gears. 

Comfort is subserved in the highest degree by the 
absence of vibration and the pronounced flexibility 
—and, again, by the yielding springs; the ease with 
which the car is handled and controlled ; the smooth- 
ness of the worm bevel driving gears, the soft clutch 
action and the exceptional sense of rest and relaxa- 
tion. 

The supreme motoring experience of your life 
awaits you when you take your first ride in this 
truly remarkable car. 


Seven Passenger Touring Car il- 
lustrated with Eight Cylinder 
V Type Engine. 

Observe that the Power Plant 
does not demand a hood of 
abnormal proportions. 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven Passenger and 
Five passenger cars, four pas- 
senger Salon and _ Roadster, 
$1975. Landaulet Coupe, $2500. 
Five passenger Inside Drive 
Limousine, $2800. Seven pas- 
senger Standard Limousine, 
$3450. erline type Limousine, 
$3600. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 
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Quite a difference in your plant,whenwallsand - 


or 
 % 


ceiling arecovered with Rice’s Gloss Mill White. 


Do you get only 1-500 or 
1-1000 of the light you should? 


Do you want to reduce your expense of production ? —The amount 
of daylight in a plant has a direct effect on this expense. 


One firm found that the expense of production rose 20%, when 


artificial light had to be used. 
can see better. 


Employees work better when they 


Illumination engineers say that the light in many plants is only 


1/500 to 1/1000 of the strength of pure daylight. 


If you paint your walls and ceilings with Rice’s Gloss Mill-White, 
you will get the maximum amount of daylight possible in the plant. 
Rice’s Mill-White results in from 19% to 36% more daylight, 


because it reflects light, instead of absorbing it. 
(See the Knotair Hosiery Co. letter below.) 


lighting bills heavily. 


It cuts electric 


Over 3,000 firms now use this interior finish. Rice’s requires Jess 
frequent repainting since it remains white longest. And it is highly sani- 
tary—it can be washed with soap and water, without killing the gloss. 


Guaranteed to Remain White Longest 


Many imitations of Rice’s Mill -White have 
lately sprung up, and they may appear as well when 
first put on, 

But none of them remains white as long, for the 
simple reason that Rice’s is made by a special proc- 
ess, discovered and owned exclusively by us. Ours 
is positively the only one which contains no var- 
nish. For that reason it does not crack or scale— 
does not flake off with the jar of machinery —and 
will remain white far longer. 


This is a guarantee. If Rice’s Mill-White does 
not remain white longer than any other gloss paint 
—applied at the same time and under the same 
conditions— we will give, free, enough Rice’s Mill- 
White to repaint the job with one coat. We guar- 
antee, also, that, properly applied, Rice’s Mill- 
White will not flake nor scale. You cannot lose 
under this guarantee. 


Tear out the coupon to mail for information 
and sample board. 


On concrete surfaces 


On inside concrete, Rice's Granolith makes 
the best possible primer for a second coat of 
Rice’s Gloss Mill White—giving a tile-like 
enamel finish at no more expense than lead 
and oil paint. 





What a Few Users Say 


Santlary conditions in our 
plant have improved wonder- 
fully. We should judge we 
are getting 50% more light 
than before.—Kellogg’s Toast- 


ed Corn Flak 
Creek, Mich, 

We are indeed astonished to 
note the vast amount of day- 
light created by this paint— 
especially where we were for- 
merly forced to use electric 
lights all day. Now find it 
entirely unnecessary. Agree- 
ably surprised to observe how 
easy tt ts to keep clean.— 
Knotair Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

The most practical interior 
finish we have ever used on 
walls and cetlings. We tmag- 
ine will show an increase of 
between 20 and 25% in light.— 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
(Makers of Prince Albert), 

Find it very satisfactory, 
indeed.—Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. 


The best thing we know of. 
—H. Doherty Silk Co., Pater- 


es Co., Battle 





son, N. J 


Out of stx compara- 
tive tests, Rice’s 


same night, and I was not surprised 
to learn that last year the telegraph 
bill for outgoing telegrams alone was 
more than $21,000.” 


Standardizing the Demo- 
cratic Spud. 


HE surplus fund of the Exchange, 
T now amounting to $150,000, en- 

ables it “to get a running start 
in the prompt payment of the grow- 
ers.” It is used when necessary to 
buy potatoes when competitors are try- 
ing to break prices. “By being con- 
stantly used one way or another for 
the benefit of the people at home this 
surplus plays an important part in the 
region’s development from the inside. 
Not only that: at the present rate of 
its growth the Exchange before long 
will be financially strong enough to 
rebate to the growers the entire net 
profits, less expenses and dividends on 
the capital stock.” Last year more 
than $23,000 was spent for efficient 
inspection of produce. One of the 
members explained this point to Mr. 
Stabler: 


“At first it was provided that the in- 
spectors’ pay should take the form of 
commissions on the produce marketed 
through their respective points. With 
the agents this plan worked and still 
works well. The work of the inspector, 
however, is critical and judicial; he must 
decide upon the fitness or unfitness of 
each package to bear the Red Star brand, 
and it is of the first importance that he 
should be free from any personal interest 
in the matter. 

“Under the commission plan he was 
hampered by the consciousness that his 
refusal to brand a questionable lot of 
goods might displease the shipper, who 
would haul his next load to another sta- 
tion where the inspector was less rigid; 
or he might even break away from the 
Exchange altogether. Now all inspectors 
are paid fixed salaries and the general in- 
spector has power to suspend them for 
inefficiency or negligence. Moreover, not 
only is he required to report to the board 
the manner in which each inspector has 
discharged his duties during the season, 
but the secretary is required to make a 
written report covering every car or lot 
of goods passed by an inspector upon 
which complaint has been made by the 
buyer. An inspector’s reappointment each 
season depends upon his record. 

“Of course, this standardization of farm 
products is the most difficult and perhaps 
the biggest thing that the Exchange has 





ever tackled. ° The process is educational, 
involving as it does a pretty complete 
change of methods on the part of an en- 
tire farming population. It is therefore 
somewhat slow. In fifteen years, how- 
ever, we have made tremendous progress, 
to the benefit of producer and consumef 
alike, beyond the old days when pumpkins, 
superannuated horse collars and various 
other articles were very likely to be im- 
cluded complimentarily in a barrel of po- 
x tatoes.” 
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